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3 HE deſign of the following Diſ- 
3 ſertations is to illuſtrate the moſt 
4 important Truths of Natural Religion, 
and to defend them againſt the attacks 
of ancient and modern Infidels. The 
original work has met with univerſal 
7 approbation in Germany and Holland; 
and as we have too many among us who 
are favourers of the abſurd doctrines of 
* Epicurus, recommended by all the 
# charms of Poetry by Lucretius, and 
lately retailed by ſeveral artful and ad- 
* mired French Writers, I thought it 
would not be amiſs to put our ingenious 
* Author's ſentiments in an Engliſh dreſs. 
I have endeavoured to place M. Rei- 
2 marus's arguments in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous point of view, and to convey his 
ideas to the Engliſh reader in a plain, 
: ealy ſtile; omitting ſuch paſſages as 
might divert the attention from the 
main argument, either by a minute 
detail of particulars, or by notes and 
long 
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PREFACE. 


long quotations; and am perſuaded % 
that nothing but redundancies have been 
cut off, and that what the work loſes 


in bulk, is made up in perſpicuity. 

The reader will here meet with ſeve- 
ral new arguments in favour of Religion, 
and others placed in a new, and, in my 
opinion, advantageous light; ſo that, 
I preſume, my endeavours to illuſtrate 
a ſubject of the higheſt importance, by 
adding this valuable work to other ex- 
cellent treatiſes already extant in our 
language, will be received with candour, 
and read without prejudice. 


R. WVINNE. 
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DISSERTATION I. 


? SECTION I. 
Concerning the Beginning and Origin of Men 


and Animals. 


FIRM perſuaſion of 'the exiſtence of a 

A God is the foundation of all Religion; 
and the knowledge of this great truth, 

as far as it is attainable by reaſon, may be termed 
Natural Religion. Now, according to this Na- 
tural Religion, God is the firſt ſelf-exiſtent, 
neceſſary, and eternal Being, the creator, ſup- 
porter, and governor of the world, and every 
thing in it; who has adapted the human ſpecies, 

in particular, to the enjoyment of a more refined, 
durable, and perfect felicity, even after this pre- 
{ent 
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| ſent life: ſuch a lively knowledge of God will not 

0 be an active principal in the human mind, and ſel 

| productive of. virtue and obedience ; it will im our 
part clear ideas of the connections and relations ete 


of things, and inſpire the ſoul with firmneſs, acti 
| ſerenity, and acquieſcence. | ot exi 
| On the other hand, thoſe who deny the ex- wit 
| iſtence of a God, and are deſtitute of all Re- the 
| ligion, eſtabliſh this as a fundamental maxim, 
il namely, That the material world, and its na- 
| ture, is the primary, ſelf-exiſtent, and eternal 
5 Being, and that out of and beſides the world 
5 nothing exiſts.” A pofition which utterly 
excludes all reaſon and deſign, all wiſdom and 
providence, from the affairs of this world, and 
attributes every thing that happens here below 
to the blind powers of chance or neceſſity. By 
this ſuppoſition the duration and happineſs of 
man 1s limited to this ſhort and ſenſual life. 


SECTION II, 


However, all thoſe who deny the exiſtence 
of a Deity, allow of a material world actually 
exiſting without us; and thus the certainty which 
wederive from the ſenſes and manifeſt experience, 
remains uncontroverted. They likewiſe admit 
of a ſelf- exiſting, neceſſary, and eternal efſence; n 
and conſequently Jay an immoveable foundation . 
| of a truth on which ſound reaſon may raiſe a 2 
ſuperſtructure. To deny the actual exiſtence of L 
| the corporeal world, would be in fact denying 
| that of our own bodies and their ſenſations; and 

My not 
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not to ſuppoſe ſomething eternal, neceſſary, and 
elf. exiſtent, js to contradict the experience of 
4 our own minds: for if there was not ſomething 
eternal, a time might be ſuppoſed when nothing 
actually exiſted; and conſequently all that now 
exiſts muſt have ſome enterance into being, yet 
without any thing to impart that exiſtence.—If 
1 ere was not ſomething which neceſſarily exiſted, 
every thing which now exiſts might have, or not 
have been, or have exiſted in this. or that man- 
ner; conſequently there was nothing intrinſically 
in it to determine and cauſe its own exiſtence.— 
If there was not ſomething ſelf- exiſtent, all things 
that exiſt would have the foundation and cauſes of 
their exiſtence, without themſelves, in ſomething 
foreign to them; conſequently every thing would 
be dependent, and yet the original cauſe of all 
things dependent and exiſting would no where 
| 3 


be found; which is manifeſtly abſurd and con- 
N trary to . 


SECTION III. 


So far then both parties are agreed, namely, 
2 that there muſt be a ſelf-exiſting, neceſſary, and 
eternal Being: nor do our antagoniſts deny that 
3 there can be but one ſuch Being, as abſolutely 
5 neceſſary. Now from hence it evidently follows, 
* That if there actually be any thing which has 

p „had a beginning, that Being mult have derived 
| its origin from the ſelf- exiſtent, necellary, and 
eternal Being:“ For otherwiſe, the ſuppoſing 
ſuch cauſes of things exiſting, as had themſelves 
a2 an 
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4 NATURAL RELIGION 


an origin and beginning of exiſtence, leads on 
to queſtions concerning the foundation and cauſe 
of the exiſtence of all thoſe dependent cauſes ; 


and theſe would at laſt terminate in a mere 


nothing, unleſs we finally acquieſce in one ſelf- 
exiſting, neceſſary, and eternal Cauſe. 

Now this furniſheth us with an infallible 
criterion, whereby we may know whether the 
univerſe be ſuch a ſelf- exiſting, neceſſary, and 
eternal Being : For, 

That cannot be the firſt ſelf-exiſtent, ne- 

e ceſſary, and eternal Being, which does 
* not include in itſelf the original cauſe 
of all things which have been brought 
into exiſtence.” 

Hence it follows, That if there be ſomething ©? 


which has had a beginning, without owing its 


firſt origin to the world or its nature, then the 
world and its nature can by no means be the firſt 
ſelf-exiſtent, neceſſary, and eternal Being; on 
the contrary, the world itſelf muſt be dependent 
and have received its exiſtence, and conſequently if 
muſt haye had a beginning. 

Now, in regard to the human and animal 
ſpecies, it may be clearly demonſtrated, Firſt, 


That they all had a beginning.“ Secondly, 
4 That they did not originally derive their ex- 

e 1{tence from the world or its nature.” Hence 
it follows, that we bave in ourſelves and other 
animals an infallible proof that neither the world 


nor its nature is the firſt, ſelf-exiſtent, and eter- 
nal Being, from which men and every thing 
that exiſts derive their origin. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


As to the former poſition, namely, * That 
men and animals have all had a beginning of 
their exiſtence,” I ſhall in this Diſſertation en- 


deavour, with a ſuccinct perſpicuity, to place it 


beyond all doubt; and this I ſhall do chiefly 
with regard to the human ſpecies, though what I 
© ſhall! advance concerning them will hold equally 
good as to other animals. To this end, let us 
lay for a foundation an unqueſtionable, expe- 
rimental truth, namely, That all thoſe men who 


f lived before us, and once did actually exiſt, are 
= now univerſally deceaſed, not one ſingle perſon 


excepted. Our anceſtors are all returned to duſt; 
not one of them has death ſpared, ſweeping 
them away ſucceſſively; and even our eyes daily 
© ſee the havock it continues to make among the 
human ſpecies. This is ſo evident a truth, that 
no metaphyſical ſubtilty is of any avail againſt 
it; for whatever can be predicated of all and 
every individual of any ſpecies, without ſo much 
as a ſingle exception, may properly be predicated 

of all, or each of them taken ſeparately. 

| Now of all men who have lived before us, it 


may be faid indiſcriminately, without the ex- 


ception of one individual, that they are defunct; 
therefore, without the leaſt equivocation or am- 
bi * biguity, I may include all, without exception, 
under the ſame predicament. 
Let it not be ſuſpected that by the word 4, 
J L would here inſinuate that the number of our 
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predeceſſors is finite : for I do not by the word 
all in the leaſt determine whether the number of | 
them be finite or infinite. The extent of ſuch 
a number is to me unknown; nor is the in 
veſtigation of it requiſite in the caſe before us: it 8 
is enough that I certainly and aſſuredly know 
that we, who are now living, have but lately re- 


ceived our exiſtence; that we are but of yeſter- Y 


day, as it were, and that all our forefathers are 
fallen aſleep, and have paſſed to the regions 
of death. 8 


SECTION V. 


Farther, ſince all men who ever lived before 
us (not one fingle individual excepted) have 
arrived at the period of their lives, and died; fo 
muſt they all (univerſally without exception) 
have had a beginning of their exiſtence. I am cer- 
tain that no man of common ſenſe will object to 
this method of reaſoning ; for who will preſume 
to ſuppoſe one ſingle man who has exiſted from 
eternity? or who will venture to athrm that what 
has an end, might have been without a begin- 
ning ? But it is certain that all men who ever 
lived before us are ſince dead; and conſequently 
all the men who have preceded us in Being 
had a beginning of their life, and were pro- 
duced by ſome other Being. But if every man 


Who actually lived before us (not one excepted) 
had a beginning of exiſtence, and was formed 


by ſome other Being, there muſt, excluſive of 
all the men who have ever lived before us, 


have bcen an efficient cauſe, quite difterent from 
the 
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the human ſpecies, by which all men were form- 
ed; for, without an efficient cauſe, we can have 
no idea of the beginning or the exiſtence of any 
thing: and the efficient cauſe is quite diſtinct 
from the things formed, and prior to them, Will 
any one be ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe a race of men 
anterior to all and every one who ever lived, and 
from whom all the following generations are de- 
ſcended ? This would imply a manifeſt contra- 
diction. For how can we conceive that all men, 
and every individual man without exception, who 
ever lived before us, had a beginning, if yet be- 
fore them other men exiſted ? How can having 
a beginning, or being formed, be predicated of 
all men, if all are not comprehended in the 
propoſition ? The inference therefore is plain, 
that if, antecedently to all men who ever lived, 
there has been an efficient cauſe by which they 
have been all produced, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that there was a time when not one man 
exiſted. Hence it follows, that at leaſt two of 
the human ſpecies were the firſt from whom all 
the generations of the children of men, ſince 
continued by the natural way of propagation, 
derive their exiſtence ; conſequently the human 
race, including all our predeceſſors, had a be- 
ginning, and therefore is not eternal, This con- 
ſequence does by no means reſt on our having 
by the word all underſtood only a finite num- 
ber, but implies that to all and every one of the 
human ſpecies ſomething belongs; the ſufficient 
grounds and reaſon of which are not predicable 
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of any one, but require a diſtinct efficient cauſe 
prior to all men who ever lived. 

If this proof be thus evident and concluſive 
with regard to the human ſpecies, it is of no leſs 
weight with regard to every animal and all 
things having life, whether on our globe or in 
other orbs in the univerſe. It is ſufficient for 
our purpoſe that they are mortal, and deſcended 
from progenitors who are now dead. Thus 
every ſpecies of animals, as well as men, once 
had a beginning; and conſequently there is not 
to be found a ſpecies of animals in any part of 
the univerſe which is eternal, and does not owe 
its exiſtence, and the beginning of it, to an 
efficient cauſe different from, and prior to, that 
whole ſpecies. 


Serion VI. 


It is a matter of wonder to me that ſo many 
philoſophers, both ancient and modern, ſhould 
labour to invalidate this plain demonſtration, 
namely, That the human ſpecies had a begin- 
ning, by ſuppoſing an infinite ſeries of men; for 
this ſuppoſition is obſcure, perplexed, and falſe. 
They firſt ſuppoſe the world to be eternal, and 
then they maintain that the human ſpecies is 
coeval with the world. In conſequence of this 
opinion, there muſt have been on the earth an 
infinite ſucceſſion of men without a beginning; 
and they pretend that an infinite ſucceſſion ot 
births, antecedently to us, are as eaſily compre- 
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hended as an infinite progreſſion of men pro- 


agated after us without end. 

The ſuppoſition of the world's eternity for the 
preſent I wave; but that of an infinite ſeries of 
men I affirm to be erroneous and falſe, ſince it 
does not aſſign ſufficient grounds and cauſes of 
the things which have exiſtence. The ſceptics 
of old employed the ſame artifice to draw their 
adverſaries by tergiverſation into an unbounded 
plain, of which they could neither ſee nor de- 
termine the limits. They referred every que- 
ſtion to an infinite ſucceſſion of cauſes ; fo that 
no firſt cauſe might be found to terminate the 
enquiry. But for thoſe who promiſe truth and 
certainty, and to point out the origin and cauſes 
of things, to go about it by having recourſe to 
infinitude, is a vain and frivolous attempt, as 
will appear from the following conſideration. 

It is certain that we of the human ſpecies, 
who are now living, all had a beginning ; if it 
be aſked, from whence we derive that beginning, 
the anſwer is very natural, From our fathers: 
but had they alſo a beginning ? Doubtleſs they 
had, and that from our grandfathers; they again 
deſcended from our great-grandfathers, and fo 
on. Therefore, the foundation and cauſe of our 
origin is not ſatisfactorily cleared up by the births 
of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers : for 
if they had had no parents, they could not have 
exiſted ; we had not been, neither could our 
deſcendants be hereafter derived from us. But, 
ſhould we trace back our origin to the thou- 
ſandth and hundred-thouſandth generation of our 

pro- 
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progenitors, would it clear up the myſtery and 
ſolve the queſtion from whence we ſet out? Not 
at all; we have not gained an inch of ground; 
the queſtion © Whence were they?“ ſtill con- 
tinues the ſame, and we may expect their final 
anſwer in infinitude. | 

Thus the infinite ſucceſſion of cauſes is a 
mere ſophiſm and juggle, fince it does not lead 
us to an adequate primary cauſe. Such reveries 
may be compared to an infinite chain hanging 
down from heaven: If no one ſingle link can 
ſuſtain itſelf in the air, unleſs it be connected 
with that above it, it is a vain ſuppoſition to 
imagine the links to be continued afterwards 
ad inſinitum; ſince the whole chain is ſuppoſed 
to hang upon nothing, and conſequently muſt 
fall down to the ground *, og 


SECTION VII. 


Hence therefore it manifeſtly appears, that an 
infinite chain of dependent cauſes does not aſſign 
a ſufficient foundation and cauſe of things exiſt- 
ing; that it affords no illuſtration, much leſs a 
ſatisfactory proof, of any thing, but is to be 
claſſed among vain and deluſive chimeras, I 
muſt however obſerve, that ſome philoſophers 
are ſtill apt to loſe themſelves in this intricate 
maze. 

In Algebra and Geometry we uſually ſuppoſe 
an infinite progreſſion of numbers, lines, and 


ö 2 5 Wallaflin's Religion of Nature delineated, Sect. V. 
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magnitudes, as none of theſe can be imagined 
ſo great, but a greater ſtill may be oppoſed to it. 
This fort of infinitude alſo takes place in dimi- 
nution; all the abſtract ideas of numbers and 
magnitudes being devifible ad inſinitum. From 
this negative and abſtract idea of what may be 
multiplied or diminiſhed ad infinitum, the ma- 
thematician is at liberty to form fomething in- 
finitely great, or infinitely ſmall, in a poſitive 
fenſe : nay, the infinitely great and ſmall are by 
them looked upon as unites, and multiplied or 
divided infinite times : hence are produced in- 
finite clafſes of numbers, lines, &c. infinitely 
great and infinitely ſmall, among which one 
infinite is always reckoned as nothing with 
reſpect to another of a ſuperior claſs *. 

The inventors and patrons of this method of 


calculating - have very often given us to under- 


The mathematical ideas of infinite, with the uſe and abuſe 
of them, have been treated of with much clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity by Baron Wolf in his Ontologia, Sect. 796 Cg. from 
whence it appears, Firſt, That the infinite of mathematicians 
was intended purely for the more convenient calculation and 
meaſurement of numbers and quantity, but ought not to be con- 
ſidered as any thing real or poſſible ; the fallacy conſiſts in this, 


namely, That a negative idea is by mathematicians made poſi- 


tive. Secondly, It appears that infinitely great or ſmall is ſaid 
to be ſo only comparatively, when one magnitude or quantity can- 
not be meaſured or calculated by the other ; as a mountain, which 
in compariſon of an atom of duſt blown from the ſummit of it, 
is infinitely great; but in calculating the eclipſe of the moon, or 
the ſhadow of the earth on the moon, is infinitely ſmall : On the 
other hand, in meaſuring the diſtances and magnitudes of the 
fixed ſtars, the whole earth is accounted as an indiviſible point, 
or as if the obſerver ſtood in the centre. See Wo Elementa 


Analyſces, P. II. SeR. 1. Chap. 1. Sect. 5. 
ſtand 
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ſtand, that ſuch ideas of infinitely great and in- 
finitely ſmall were contrived merely for the more 
eaſily finding out the true proportion; and as 


ſuch expedients are only uſed in the ſeveral 
branches of the Mathematicks *, many philoſo- 


phers who are more converſant with the Mathe- 
matics than logic, become ſo accuſtomed to 


theſe ideas, that by them they repreſent to them- 
{elves realities. 


Hence ſome eminent mathematicians are of 


opinion, that the perſpicuity and certitude of the 
ancient mathematical method of inſtruction has 


greatly ſuffered by ſuch dark and falſe ideas of 
infinite; and that they tend to embarraſs the 


The celebrated Leibnitz in his Theodicte Diſc. Prelim. Sect. 70, 
has theſe words: Tout cela (nombre infini, ou infiniment petit) 
ne ſont, que des fictions. Tout nombre eſt fini et aſſignable, 
toute ligne Veſt de meme, et les infinis ou infiniment petits n'y 
ſignifient, que des grandeurs, qu'on peut prendre auſſi grandes 
ou auſſi petites, que l'on voudra, pour montrer, qu” une erreur eſt 
moindre que celle, qu'on a aflignee, c'eſt à dire, qu'il n'y a au- 
cune erreur: ou bien on entend par l' infiniment petit I etat de 
I evanouſſement, ou du commencement d' une grandeur, congus 
a I'imitation des grandeurs deja formees. To which may be 
added what the ſame author ſays of this idea in the Ada Erudito- 
rum 1712, P. 167. To the {ame purpoſe are the following axioms 
in Wolfii Ontelogia, Set. 797, An infinite number, and an infi- 
“ nite magnitude, is an impoſſibility. Se&. 779, Every number 
and every magnitude that is real and comprehenſible, is finite. 

Sect. 801, One infinite cannot be greater or leſs than another 
infinite; for it is an impoſlibility. Se&. 804, The infinite mag- 

nitudes of mathematicians are only imagivary, and no real 
magnitudes. Set. dor, The infinite of mathematicians is no 
more than a technical term, ſignifying ſomething more than 
% can be comprehended in a number.” Now this laſt axiom 
ſhews, that by converting this imaginary infinite of mathema- 
ticians into a reality, or a thing actually exiſting in nature, phi- 
loſophy is become ſubject to very groſs errors. 
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In conſequence 
of this, they have not been wanting in endea- 
vours to ſhow that ſuch ideas may be ſpared 
even in Geometry, and that every thing may be 
ſatisfactorily demonſtrated in the old method *: 
at leaſt it is certain that, except in the mathe- 
matical ſciences, they are of no manner of uſe; 
but on the contrary occaſion many groſs errors, 
and thoſe the more dangerous as they have the 
appearance of certainty from the practice of 
mathematicians, though they are falſe in them- 
ſelves. | 
It will be ſufficient for my purpoſe only to 
animadvert on two pernicious errors of Spingſa 
ariſing from ſuch ideas of infinitude. Firſt, it 
is imagined “ That infinite progreſſion, and to 
c he or to become infinite, is one and the ſame 
thing; which is fundamentally wrong: 


* This is the deſign of the late Mr. Colin Mac Laurin, pro- 
ſeſſor of mathematics at Edinburgh, in his excellent Treatiſe of 
Fluxions; in which, particularly in the introduction, he treats 
of this point. It were to be wiſhed that ſo good a deſign was well 
ſeconded and brought into vogue. Y/o/fus indeed vindicates the 
intrinſically falſe ideas of infinite in the mathematics, as not detri- 
mental, becauſe they are not productive of any palpable error, 
and repreſents them infaribilating the diſcovery and demonſtration 
of truth. See his Ontologia, Sect. 814, Set. 823, Set. 824, 
in notis. But on the other hand it is alleged, that ſtill they are un- 
neceflary, ſince the demonſtrations may be worked by truer ideas, 
and with more precifion; and that they frequently render the ope- 
ration much more prolix than the ſynthetic method; that to lay 
the foundation of a proof ia falſe ideas, muſt ever be attended with 
uncertainty : that even in the mathematics much circumſpection is 
required to guard againſt error; and laſtly, that when thoſe ſci- 
ences are applied to phyſics, many groſs and ridiculous errors 
may be pointed out, into which ſome celebrated mathematicians 
have fallen by their infiniteſimal calculations. 


other- 
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otherwiſe the inference is this, What may 
e proceed infinitely 4a. parte 700, may alſo be 
% extended ad inſinitum, a parte ante, and fro 
© conſequently may have been without begin- op 
* ning; which is a mere ſophiſm: but I ſhall fin 


A 


farther enlarge on both theſe ſuppoſitions. fin 
inc 

SECTION VIII. 1 

| lik 

Unleſs we are diſpoſed to play with words, 1 
nothing can be or be termed infinite, but that no 


to which nothing of the ſame kind can be far- m. 
ther added; conſequently, whatever admits of on 


addition or increaſe is finite or determinate : for ce 
at that point, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, pl. 
where a thing actually ceaſes, and where a poſſi- m 


bility of its increaſe begins, that is the end or th 
utmoſt limit of that thing. Whether we apply © ot 


this maxim to numbers, lines, magnitudes, tu 
power, ſpace, time, or any thing elfe, it will '1s 
be found to be true. Hence it follows, that ne 
every one of theſe is ſo far finite and determinate m 
as any addition can be made to the number, be 
line, magnitude, power, time, or ſpace; which ſe 
evidently demonſtrates that no number, nor any ti 
thing that is numerable, is or ever can becomm 1 
really infinite: for no number is or can be ſup- ſi 
poſed ſo great, that it cannot admit of increaſe, , * 
nay, that cannot be doubled. Now if this aug- 0 

mentation can be carried on in an infinite pro- Ss 


greſſion without end, it evidently proves that a 
number, and every thing that is numerable and 
may be augmented ad infnitum, never ceaſe to 
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'F e finite ; and conſequently, that to proceed ad 
Infinitum, and to be really infinite, are ſo far 


1 


from being the ſame thing, that they are quite 


oppoſites. That which can be augmented in- 
finitely, muſt, as ſuch, ever come ſhort of in- 
finity; it remains, and ever will be capable of 
increaſe, and conſequently finite. That a num- 
ber, a line, a magnitude, a ſpace, a time, or the 
like, may increaſe and be augmented infinitely 
I allow; but for this very reaſon there can be 
no ſuch thing as an infinite number, line or 
magnitude, ſpace or time, in reality. Let any 
one multiply the ſeries and number of the de- 
"ceaſed among the human ſpecies as long as he 
— pleaſes ad inſinitum; yet will ſuch ſeries and 
number ever be found to be finite: for beſides 
thoſe who have already lived and are now dead, 
others are ſucceſſively born and die in their 
turn. Now as the ſeries or number of the dead 
is actually augmented every day, it is therefore 
not ſo great but that ſomething of the like kind 
may be added to it, and conſequently it cannot 
be infinite. And this is the caſe with the future 
ſeries of men who may come after us: though 
the generations ſhould be prolonged ad infinitum 
or to eternity; yet do they never ceaſe to be 
3 ſuſceptible of augmentation, and conſequently 
Vill be always finite and numerable. 
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than the preceding, namely, Whatever can 


« proceed infinitely, may alſo be increaſed ad 2 f 


* 


% infinitum a parte ante, and thus be held in- 


* finite, and without beginning.” I ſhall for- 
bear repeating what I have juſt proved, namely, 


* 
4 

4 
L 
N. 
85 

* 
* * 


that to be capable of being increaſed ad in- 4 


7 
40 
* 
o 
4 « 


| 


finitum, and to be infinite, are by no means the | 


ſame, but indeed quite oppoſite things; and that 
the ſucceſſions of our progenitors are not there- 


fore infinite and without beginning, notwith- 4 
ſtanding they may be increaſed in idea ad inſinitum. 


I farther aſſert that this continual increaſe can- 
not be ſuppoſed to take place in the ſeries of our 
anceſtors, as it does in that of our deſcendants. 
The difference is very evident : for the future 


is but barely poſſible, not real; and in things b 


poſſible I may ever imagine more and more, 
and carry on the ſeries at pleaſure without ever 


coming to an end. But as real parts have a de- 


termined number which cauſes neither more nor 
leſs, all that I imagine beyond that, have no real 
exiſtence, but are only imaginary, or entes ra- 


tionis; ſo that as it would be an error to add our 


poſſible deſcendants as far as the thouſandth ge- 
neration to the ſeries of our real progenitors, it is 
no leſs abſurd to increaſe at pleaſure the ſeries of 


the former with thouſands or hundred thou- 
ſands of generations, and ſo ad infinitum. Juſt 7 


ſo many of our predeceſſors as have actually 


exiſted, may be ſaid to have lived before us; 3 


and not thouſands of generations more, which 


as yet may poſſibly exiit. The number of them 3 


being unknown to me, I call it x; it is not 


there- 7 
90 1 2 
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future 
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herefore yet x + 1000; it is a limited number 
Pf real units, beginning from a firſt unit and pro- 
Peeding up to us. On ſeeing the public treaſure of 
> ſtate, it is readily ſuppoſed that it may be in- 
ercaſed ad infinitum; this is a bare poſſibility. 
But the ſpecie which has been actually brought 
into the treaſury in former times is not to be 
Increaſed at pleaſure; this would be only en- 
Tiching the nation ad infinitum in idea. The 
national treaſure is the real determinate, though 
unknown, quantity, of ſpecie in that place, and 
neither more nor leſs; and if that treaſure had 
not had a beginning of its accumulation, it never 
could be increaſed ad inſinitum. 
Now we will ſuppoſe the pieces of money 


which have in reality been brought into the 
treaſury, to be the perſons who already have really 
died; and the pieces to be received for the time to 
come ad nfinitum, to be the future generations 
of mankind; and the analogy between the real 
*caſe and the example will be evident and clear. 


o real ith regard to our anceſtors, we are not vainly 
es Ta- ho multiply them ad inſinitum, perpetually ima- 
Id our ining greater numbers of individuals than have 
th 8e really exiſted : this is feigning and ſuppoſing 
5, It 15 Frithout end. They who have lived before us 
ries Or are determinate individuals, and each makes a 
thou- real part of the number and ſeries ; and, with re- 

Juſt ſpect to us, ſtands in the definite relation of 
Tually grandfather, great grandfather, or remoter degrees 
re us; of conſanguinity, to the 99th or 687th member, 
which and ſo on; therefore the whole number and the 
them 5. whole 
1s not 


there- 
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whole ſeries, as far as they are real, are in all Ji 
reſpects limited and definite. ; 


SECTION X, 


It was, at firſt, my deſign to have reſted my 
proof on this indiſputable concluſion, logically 
deduced from manifeſt experience; totally omit- 
ting the hiſtorical arguments in favour of it on 
account of their multiplicity and extenſiveneſs. But 
as a certain French Writer has lately laboured to 
give a ſanction from hiſtory to his opinion of 
the eternity of the human ſpecies *, I ſhall, as * 
briefly as I can, endeavour to ſhew, that true 
hiſtory is fo far from contradicting the notion 
of the human ſpecies having a beginning, that 
it confirms it by ſeveral circumſtances. 
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SECTION XI. 


Hiſtory does by no means contradict the ſup- 
poſition, that mankind had a beginning; for 
all nations, of which we have any hiſtorical - 
account, are agreed in this, namely, That their 


In a treatiſe entitled, Le monde, /or origine, et ſon antiquite. à 
Londres (according to the title-page) 1751, 8vo. In which the 
anonymous writer, after borrowing a great deal from others, is 
Pleaſed to copy from himſelf, repeating in the ſecond part whole 
pages of the firſt ; not omitting the very notes. Thus, Chap. J. 
of Part II. had already made its appearance in Part I. from 
p. 155 to 162. Again, from p. 15 to 19 ſtands in P. I. p. 164— 
167. Further, p. 21. is taken from P. I. p. 162, 3nd p. 48— 
32 from P. I. p. 168—171. 
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of clay +: | 
bably the cauſe of this opinion, fince they did 
not know that from time immemorial their an- 
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Jineage had a commencement, however they 
may differ as to the time, manner, and cauſe of 


t. Moſt nations give themſelves out to be indi- 


C's Fr 
*4 
# 


genæ, terrigenæ, aborigines, - Or e&uTox Foun * 
the import of all which is, that their primary 
anceſtors were born in the country which their 
deſcendants now inhabit, and derived their origin 
from our general mother, the boſom of the earth. 
This tradition, however, does not exclude the 
Zinterpoſition of a divine artiſt, who formed them 
on the contrary, ignorance was pro- 


ceſtors had emigrated thither out of ſome other 
country ; which induced them to believe, that 


the reſpective regions which they afterwards in- 


© habited. In moſt of the ancient nations indeed 


E * Niodorus Siculus, Lib. I. Chap. IX. p. 12. Ov wer Ex+ 
1 


7 Anveg A A he T Bacoaguy iavte; avroxBora; Aryorre;. ** Not 


* only the Greeks, but many of the Barbarians ſay, that 


they ſprung from the earth.” What he ſays concernirig the 


= Egyptians the reader may ſee in cap. 10, eg. Concerning the 


Indians in lib, II. cap. 38. p. 151, and Pauſanias lib. VIII. cap. 


; 29. p. 661. Concerning the Ethiopians, fee Diodorus lib, III. 


cap. 2; and concerning the Scythians, lib. II. cap. 43. p. 155, 

concerning the Athenians, ſee /ocrates in Pauegyrico, p. 45. ed. 
H. Steph. and in Panathenaico, p. 258, and Euripides, as cited 
by Plutarch, de exilio, p. 604, Juſtin II. 6. Concerning the Ar- 


cadians and Achivi, ſee Pau/anias Eliac. lib. V. cap. 6. p. 835 
Concerning the Cretans, lib. V. cap. 61. p. 381. Concerning the 
Germans, ſee Tacitus de Mor. Germ. cap. 2 and 4; and laſtly, con- 


for the Gauls Cz/ar [de bello Gall. lib. VI. cap. 18] ſays, Galli /e 
= ores ab Dite patre prognatos predicant. 


3 + Vid. Pfanneri Syſtema T beologie Gentilis bur er, cap. VII. 


3 cerning the Britains, ſee Ce/ar de bello Gall. lib. V. cap. 12. As 


3 ſect. 2. 
4 


this 
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this fiction aroſe from pride; for they would not 


be thought to owe their origin to any foreigners, 4 


or be called a colony, or deſcendants from ano- | 
ther people. The ſame pride and vanity gave 
birth to the conteſts among ſeveral nations about 
their antiquity, divine extraction, and the firſt 
invention of all the neceſſary and polite arts *. The 


Babylonians indeed, according to the venerable 


account given of them by Mo/es, were the moſt 
ancient people, reckoning from the deluge; and 
it 18 ſuppoſed that Egypt was peopled + by that 
nation; yet this ſuperiority was denied them by 
the Egyptians, who farther aſſerted, that not 
only the firſt men but the very Gods were natives 
of their country. Diodorus | farther tells us, that 
they had ſent colonies into Greece, Pontus, Ara- 
bia, Judea and Syria, and even to Babylon; 
and that they cauſed the Babylonians to be in- 
ſtructed in aſtronomy &. It is alſo ſaid that to 
them was owing the invention of every art, and 
that the Greeks received all their Philoſophy and 
Theology from the fame ſource ||]. This brings 
Herodotus's veracity in queſtion, when he makes 


Diodorus Sic. lib. I. cap. 9, has theſe words, re , c. 
Not only the Greeks, but Barbarians alſo diſputed among each 
other which was the moſt ancient nation; each of them owned 
no other origin than the earth; each was the firſt inventor of 
neceſſary things; and each had, for ages before, performed exploits 
worthy of commemoration.” 


+ See Jacobus Perizonius in Originibus Babylonicis, cap. I, 


eg. and in Originibus Afgyptiacis, cap. I. 


t Diedorus Sic. hb. I. cap. 10 and 12. Mela. I. g. 
$ Lib. I. cap. 28. 


Im, lib. J. cap. 11, & e. Lien, cap. 22 and 69. 
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#P/ammetichus, king of Egypt, yield the prece- 


, Kdence in point of antiquity, even to the Phry- 
f Fvians ; becauſe two children, whom he had 


Fauſed to be brought up without hearing any 
Human ſpeech, had of themſelves cried out, 
Bekos! Bekos ! which, as he tells us, in the 
Phrygian tongue ſignifies bread #. The Scy- 
thians, nevertheleſs, pretended to a more ancient 
origin than the Egyptians; for they inhabited 
Higher land than the latter, which, after the 
univerſal deluge, was quite dried, while Egypt 
ſtill lay under water; and Yuſtin ſeems in this 
particular to favour their pretenſions T. The 
Ethiopians alſo were competitors for the honour 
of being the firſt race of men, and looked on 
the Egyptians only as an antient colony of 
*theirs F. In ſhort, every nation was for exalting 
Itſelf above all other people on account of their 
antiquity, long train of anceſtors, divine ex- 


traction, number of colonies, and valuable in- 


ventions; and it was reckoned a diſgrace to be 


called the deſcendants of any foreign nation. 


Since theſe were their motives, it appears that 


their ſeveral claims were nothing but fictions 


contrived by thoſe ſeveral nations from a vain 
affectation of pre- eminence. The falſity of 
their aſſertions is very glaring and palpable; for 
the Egyptians pretend to a hiſtory of 23,000 
years, the Babylonians of 470,000, and the 
Chineſe go beyond them both, tracing their 


* Herodotus, lib. II. ſect. 2. 
+ Lib. II cap. 1. 


G2 hiftory 
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hiſtory back as far as nine millions of years, 
Such groſs exaggerations have been ſufficiently 


expoſed by Cicero, Diodorus Siculus, and other . 


ancient writers L. Calliſibenes, who attended 
Alexander in his Aſiatic wars, is ſaid by Porphyry 
to have found in the Chaldean volumes no 
aſtronomical obſervations beyond 1903 years 
prior to that æra; which anſwers pretty nearly 
to the time of Nimrod +. And Martinus 
Martyn writes, that all the annals of China, 
before Fo-by, were looked upon by the Chineſe 
themſelves as fictions, and in many parts con- 
taining ridiculous accounts 4. It may be affirm- 
ed of the hiſtories of all nations in general, that 
none of them which are entitled to any credit, 


Cicero, lib. I. De Divinat. lib. I. cap. 19, has theſe words, 


Condemnemus hos (Babylonios) aut ſtultitiæ aut vanitatis aut im. 


prudentiæ qui CCCCLXX millia annorum, ut ipf: dicunt, monu- 
mentis comprehenſa continent, et mentiri judicemus, nec ſecu- 
lorum reliquorum judicium quod de ipſis futurum fit pertimeſcere, 
vide eundem, lib. II. cap. 46. Diodorus Sic. lib. IT. cap. 31, 
ſays, mepi & Te T8; 7w irwy, c. i. e. The vaſt number of 
« years during which the Chaldeans pretend to have obſerved 
e the heavens, will not eaſily be credited; for, from their firf 
« aſtronomical obſervations, to the time of Alexander's en- 
*« trance into Aſia, they compute a term of no leſs than 37 3coo 
„years.“ Aliſo of the Egyptians he fays, lib. I. cap. 26. 0 
dicse, &c. i. e. The Egyptian prieſts ſay, that the interval 
* from the reign of the fun to Alecander's expedition into Aſia, 
« was about 23,000 years; but this ſurpaſſes all belief.” Sys. 
cellusin Cronico, p. 17, & Jeq, and 37 ed. Paris. 165 2, in fol. gives 
no better account of both nations, and of their hiſtorians Bero/u 
and Maunel ho. | 

+ Per:zonius in Origin Babyl. cap. I. p. 6, & jeg. 

t In Decade !. Sinicæ Hiftorie, helias theſe words, Ante Fohium 
guicem Imperatorem, conſtituta annalium ſuorum initia Sinæ pl, 
pro ſuſpectis habent, ut que falſa et ridicula quam plurima com- 
plectantur. 
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go further back than the accounts given by Mz/es 
after the deluge : accordingly the hiſtories written 
by the Greeks do not commence till the times of 
Semiramis and Ninus; and the art of writing, 
or rather of recording events, is ſcarce of ſo an- 


23 


| Be this as it will, we have here 
the unanimous conſent of all nations, that they 
did not look on themſelves as eternal, but 
readily owned that they had a beginning +: for 
thoſe who deduced the primary origin of their 
anceſtors from the earth, thereby acknowledged 
that there was a time when none of their pro- 
genitors exiſted. Even thoſe who derived their 
pedigree from the Gods, or rather deified their 


firſt ſovereigns and benefactors, as the Egyp- 


tians, Babylonians, Cretans, Pelaſgians, Sc. re- 
preſented thoſe deities as born and produced, 
that is, as mere men, though diſtinguiſhed by 
their power or eminent virtues. The ancient 


timeſcere, | ©: 


cap. 31, 
number of 
>» obſerved 


their firſt « 
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* Macrobius in Somnium Scipionis, lib. II. cap. 10, favs, Quis 
facile mandum ſemper fuiſſe conſentiat? cum abhinc ultra duo 
retro annorum millia de excellenti rerum geſtarum memoria ne 
Greca quidem exſtet hiſtoria. Nam ſupra Ninum, a quo Semi- 
ramis ſecundum quoſdam creditur procreata, nihil præclarum in 
libras relatum eſt. Diodorus Sic. lib. I. cap. g. has the following 
| words, Aòvrcdlor, Te. i. e. It is impoſſible that the invention of 
letters ſhould be of ſo ancient a date as the age of the firſt ſove- 
reigns; but even granting this, it appears that it is but lately 
that the world has been blefled with hiſtorians,” See likewiſe 
P.ato de Rep. lib. III. | 

+ It was only certain philoſophers that, according to their 


erroneous ſyſtems, would have the world and the human race to 


be eternal, as Cen/orinys le die natali. cap. 4. obſerves. Buddeus 
however, in his Hiſtoria Eccle/. Jet. Te. Tom. I. p. 75, & eg. 
clears moſt of the philofophers of this error, excepting only 
Ocellus Lucanus and Ariſtotle. 


4 Perſians, 
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Perſians, and many other nations, aſſerted ex- 
preſsly that the world and man were created by 


God *. The Chineſe, notwithſtanding their 
immenſe chronology, held that there was a firſt 7 
man, by name PuoncuuMm +. Hence it ap- 
pears, that there never was a people whoſe 7 
pride and vanity arrived to ſuch a pitch of 
extravagance as to lay claim to eternity; and 
that authentic hiſtories never go farther back 
than the time of Nimrod, or the Moſaic ac- 


count. Thus if we conſider Mo/es only as the 
moſt early hiſtorian that is extant, we have all 
the reaſon in the world to give credit to his 
account of the origin, propagation, and diſper- 


ſion of mankind. That he was not influenced 


by vanity is evident, becauſe he aſſigns a more 
ancient origin to all other nations then exiſting, 
than to his own: beſides, ſeveral paſſages in 
the writings of Maſes ſhew that he digeſted 


ſome of his hiſtory from earlier accounts. The 


names of the Patriarchs recorded by him agree 
with the ancient names of nations and countries; 


and in this particular even the Pagan hiſtorians *? 


confirm the truth of the Moſaic writings, as the 
celebrated Bochart has ſufficiently ſhewn in his 
Geograpbia Sacra. 


SeECTiIon XII. 
It is not to be wondered at, that the later 


Greek and Roman writers are filent about the 


firſt inhabitants of thoſe countries that were diſ- 


* Hyde de Reb. Vet. Perſar. p. 164. 
+ Mart. M. Siu. Hif. Decade I, 


covered 
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covered in their time; but ought to be imputed 
to their ignorance, ſince they are of too modern 
a date to be acquainted with that particular. 
However, what is ſaid concerning the firſt peo- 
pling of countries, ought not to be looked upon 
as mere fictions, as if all countries had been always 
inhabited. Now the anonymous French writer 
mentioned above *, denies that from the hiſto- 


rical accounts of ancient migrations and colonies 


it can be gathered, that the world was gradually 
peopled from time to time: © For inſtance,” 
continues he, © it is believed that the Egyptians 


«© and Phcenicians peopled Greece; that the 


« Greeks and Lydians peopled Italy; that the 
* Phcenicians and Celtæ peopled Spain, and fo 
* on: let us therefore examine how far an- 
e tiquity informs us concerning theſe colonies. 


I ſhall from the ancient hiſtorians make it 


te appear, that all thoſe countries whither theſe 
te colonies were ſent, had been actually peopled 
ce before the arrival of ſuch colonies; and that 
* the ancient colonies differed in nothing from 
* thoſe which the Europeans, for ſome time 
* paſt, have been ſending to America: then] ſhall 
* proceed to demonſtrate, that it is impoſſible 
ce to go ſo far back as thoſe times when the 
* world was firſt peopled, by the help of hiſtory; 
* and that conſequently all that is advanced on 
* this head, beyond a certain point, is mere 
“fiction and groundleſs conjecture,” 


Le monde, ſon origine & antiquite. a Londres 1751, 8e. 
Part I. p. 218. 
For 
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For the truth of this he appeals to the teſti- 
monies of Pauſanias, Strabo, Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, Varro, Pliny, Nepos, and Juſtin, but 
ſays not a word of Moſes. Now would a can- 
did enquirer after the firſt inhabitants of various 
countries, confine his reſearches ta ſuch modern 
hiſtorians as could not poſſibly know any thing 
of them? If after ſuch a ſucceſſion of ages, and 
fo many intervening migrations, expeditions, and 
revolutions, they could gain ſome knowledge 
of the deſcent of a few nations or tribes by 
oral tradition; yet they remained totally igno- 
rant of the original inhabitants of thoſe countries. 
But wherefore does this writer omit Moſes, the 
earlieſt hiſtorian, who lived nearer to the re- 
moteſt antiquity and moſt ancient accounts, in 
that very country which was the nurſery that 
fent colonies to many other parts of the world? 
Is it conſiſtent with candor and impartial treat- 
ing of a queſtion, that he ſhould totally paſs by 
Maſes, as if ſuch a perſon had never exiſted, 
as if he had not written any hiſtory, or as if it 
were a determined point that his teſtimony is of 
no force, and not worthy even to be mentioned? 
Is it rational to produce the filence of the 
moderns as a proof that an event never happen- 
ed, becauſe they do not give agy account of it, 
though it be recorded by the. moſt ancient * 

hiſtorians ? 


Hoc hart, in the preface to his Phaleg, comparing the Moſaic 
zecounts with the Pagan, ſays, Neque enim aliud quidquam 
ſupereſt, unde priſcarum gentium origines exſculpamus. Nam 
Chaldzorum, Phœnicum et Ægyptiorum, monumenta pridem con- 


fympfit ætas. Et Saiticus ille ſacerdos, Patenit nomine, de quo 
Pro- 
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hiſtorians ? Should we, for once, allow that the 
above-mentioned Greeks and Romans, in all the 
accounts of colonies that occur in their writings, 
ſuppoſed that thoſe countries in which they ſet- 
tled were already inhabited; that Peſos found 
the Danaæ; that by Danaus, Gelanor had been 
driven out of Argos, and that he was a deſcen- 
dant from Inachus ; that, prior to Cadmus, Beotia 
had been inhabited by the Aonians, Temnicians, 
Lelegians and Hyanthians, c. yet all that this 
proves is, that the Greeks could not give any 
account of more remote times, and not that 
their ignorance or filence is any proof that thoſe 
countries had never been withoutinhabitants. Such 
an inference is juſt as logical as if we were to 
conclude, on the other hand, from the ignorance 
and ſilence of the Greek writers concerning the 
people that inhabited Beotia before the Aonians, 
Temnicians, Sc. that it had never been inha- 
bited before thoſe nations poſſeſſed it. This con- 
cluſion of the above-mentioned French writer 
is even repugnant to the meaning and defign 
of thoſe very hiſtorians whom hecites: for though 
they ſuppole the ſeveral countries inhabited, be- 
fore colonies were ſent thither; yet is there not 
a word as if they imagined thoſe inhabitants to 


Proclus poſt Platonem in Timæo Græcos merito afferebat ſemper 


elſe pueros, nec unquam ſenes, utpote veræ vetuſtatis prorſus ignaros. 
Proinde quoties de rebus vetuſtis ſermonem inſtituunt, ad ridiculas 
fabulas cevolvuntur: atque alii ſe ex quercubus aut lapidibus, alii 
ex fungis, alii ex cicadis, alii ex formicis, alii ex draconis dentibus 
ſe fabulantur ortos. Quio porro gentium aliarum incunabula et pri- 
mordia edeccri polic fe putet ab üs, qui de propria origine talia 
mentiuntur. 


have 
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have been the firſt, and from everlaſting. If 
ſome hiſtorians affirm, that in the beginning ſuch 
and ſuch people poſſeſſed this or that country, 
or were its firſt inhabitants (initio primi tenu- 
erunt); ſuch an expreſſion is to be underſtood 
with this limitation, viz. © the firſt of whom 
ve have any account.” For though they ſup- 
poſed the earth to have been at firſt every where 
uninhabited; yet it appears by their calling the 
original inhabitants of countries, who were not 
foreign coloniſts, Terrigene or earth-born, that 
it was their opinion that there had been a time 


when every country was entirely without inha- 
bitants. Tacitus ſeems to ſpeak doubtfully con- 


cerning the Britons *: © Who the firſt inhabi- 


<« tants of Britain were, ſays that hiſtorian, whe- 


<< ther natives or foreigners, is unknown, they 


<« being Barbarians; though from their appear- 
„ ance and cuſtoms, I am inclined to think 
« them foreigners, or a mixture of Germans, 
„ Iberians, and Gauls.” Thus he ſuppoſes two 
ways by which countries were at firſt peopled, 
namely, either by natives or by foreigners ;and both 
theſe opinions pre- ſuppoſe a deſart uninhabited 
land. Accordingly, it was alſo the boaſt of the 
Athenians, that of all the Greeks they alone 
were natives, and did not owe their extraction 
to foreigners; by which they ſignified, that 
before the arrival of thoſe foreigners, all the 


* Tacitus in vita Azricolz, cap. It. | 
t See the paſlages of 1/acrates, Euripides, and Faſtin, quoted 
above. 
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ſeveral parts of Greece, Attica excepted, were 
uninhabited, 

Though the later colonies, mentioned by the 
moſt modern Greek and Roman hiſtorians, do 
not exclude the ſuppoſition of more ancient in- 
habitants; yet by the additition of theſe emi- 
grants, the countries where they ſettled became 
much more populous, unleſs, as it ſometimes 
happened, the coloniſts extirpated or drove 
away all the former inhabitants. It 1s very cer- 
tain that Britain by the ſucceſſive expeditions 


and ſettlements of the Celtz, Gauls, Iberians, 


Romans, Anglo-Saxons, and Danes, muſt 
have conſiderably increaſed with regard to the 
number of its inhabitants; as I ſhall preſently 
more particularly ſnew from the many woods 
with which that iſland was anciently over-run, 
and by irrefragable proofs drawn from ancient 
monuments. Other countries were peopled in 
the ſame manner, and of this we have a recent 
inſtance in America, whole deſart waſtes have 
been peopled by European colonies; and pro- 
bably theſe emigrations to that part of the globe 
will be continued for many ages to come. By 
the modern colonies it manifeſtly appears, though 
this writer will not allow it, that the world from 
time to time is become more populous; and this 
amounts to an hiſtorical proof that the earth was 
once a ſolitary, uncultivated deſart, and conſe- 
quently that its inhabitants had a beginning. But 
the hiſtory of the infant ſtate of the world is not 
to be expected from ſuch late writers as the 


Greeks 
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Greeks and Romans; nor can it be ſuppoſed that 
they ever made it the ſubject of their enquiries. 


SECTION XIII. 


I proceed in the next place to adduce ſome 
peographical arguments, which confirm the opi- 
nion that the human ſpecies had a beginning 
and here I ſhall confine myſelf to the moſt 
known, the cleareſt, and moſt evident proofs “. 
Firſt, it is well known that the far greateſt part 
of Europe was once over-run with vaſt woods, 
and but very thinly ſown with cities, towns, and 
villages. This is a plain proof, that in general 
it was formerly much leſs populous than at 


* Mr. Hume has lately, in his Political Diſcourſes, with 
great learning and judgment treated of the number of people in 
ancient nations ; and as he maintains that there is an increaſe of 
people in modern times, he invalidates many of the teſtimonies 
from ancient writers concerning the vaſt multitudes of people 
ſaid to have exiſted in thoſe times, and not without great ap- 

arance of reaſon turns them to ridicule. The contrary is 
aſſerted by Mr. Wallace in 4 Diſſertation on the Numbers of Man- 
hind in ancient and modern Times, in which the ſuperior Populouſ- 
neſs of Antiquity is maintained; with an Appendix, &c. and ſom- 
Remarks on Mr. Hume's Political Diſcourſes of the Populouſne/s of 
ancient Nations. Edinburgh 1753, 8vo. This author handles the 
ſubject more at large, and abounds in excellent political remarks, 
but does by no means deny the gradual increaſe of the human ſpe- 
cies; all he endeavours to ſhew is, that there has been a time 
when the earth was more populous than it is at preſent, and he 
attributes the decreaſe of mankind to natural and moral hin- 
drances that obſtruct their increaſe in later times. Poſſibly a 
compariſon of theſe two writers, each of whom is only intent on 
peopling the world in his own way, may bring an enquirer 
nearer to the truth: however, I do not ſee that either of them 


have confuted. or ſo much as touched on, the general proofs which I 
have adduced, 
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preſent, when one city often contains as many 
people as there are peaſants in a whole province. 
Hence we may judge what an immenſe number 
of people muſt be within the many cities, towns, 
and villages, which are now to be ſeen in moſt 
parts of Europe : Nay, the ancient woods will 
not allow us to ſuppoſe, that there could have 
lived near the number of inhabitants we find at 
preſent in the country, which in many places 
was a lonely deſart; for ſuch thick and ex- 
tenſive woods and foreſts, as are mentioned in 
hiſtory, could not have grown up and ſpread in 
that manner, had any number of inhabitants 
lived among them, as they could furniſh neceſ- 
ſaries but for few men; but as men increaſed, 
it was neceſſary that trees and wild beaſts ſhould 
give place, and that the land ſhould be culti- 
vated by tillage. New if the human ſpecies 
had been without a beginning, the earth muſt 
from time immemorial have been as populous, 
I may ſay much more fo, than it is at preſent, 
inſtead of being in a great meaſure lonely, rude, 
and uncultivated, as it was, according to hiſtory, 
about two thouſand years ago“. 

Let us now take a ſhort perambulation 
through ancient Europe. 


* It muſt be owned that many countries, which in very an- 
cient times were well peopled, are now uncultivated and very 
thin of inhabitants, as Judea, the northern coaſt of Africa, Aſia 
Minor, and many parts of Greece; but are we then to conclude 
that the whole globe in general is leſs inhabited than anciently ? 
Mr. Reimerus ſhews, by irrefragable proofs, that ſome countries, 
and even the chief parts of Europe, are much better peopled 
than anciently, and that the inhabitants of the earth have only 
ſuifted their ſettlements, 


Iberia, 
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Iberia, or Spain, according to Varro, ſwarmed 
with inhabitants deſcended from the Aſiatic Ibe- 
rians, Perſians, Phœnicians, and Celtæ, and in ſuc- 
ceeding times by the Pæni, or Carthaginians *, 
which were all drawn thither by the fertility of the 
ſoil, or the ſalubrity of the air; ſo that as Strrabo 
ſhews from Homer, it was accounted a kind of 
paradiſe; but this is chiefly to be underſtood of 
the maritime parts along the coaſt of the Me- 
diteranean, the inland parts all this while re- 
maining uncultivated, and conſequently without 
inhabitants. The Luſitanians, and thoſe who 
bordered on the Tagus, inſtead of attending to 
agriculture, made it their principal buſineſs to 
commit depredations upon their neighbours I; ſo 
that this country, though naturally fo fruitful, 
lay waſte. The other inland Spaniards, and 
thoſe inhabiting the parts that border on the 
Pyrenean mountains, univerſally delighted in 
war, and their manner of life was rough and 
uncivilized, as the Romans frequently expe- 
rienced. Strabo tells us that Pofidonius ridiculed 
Polybius for aſſerting that Gracchus, while in 
Celtiberia, made himſelf maſter of three hundred 
towns, and ſays, that, purely to magnity Grac- 
chus's triumph, he has made towns of ſingle 
towers or forts erected only to ſuppreſs the 1n- 
curfions of an enemy: he adds, that many 
other hiſtorians were no leſs culpable in giving 


This Pliny ſays from Yarro, Hiſt. Nat. lib. III. cap. 1. 

+ Strabo Geogr. lib, III. tom. I. p. 223, from Homer's 
Odyſſey, 8vo. p. 568. 

| Srrabo, lib, III. p. 231, 
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villages the appellation of cities, when they 
roundly affirm that Spain contained above a 
thouſand cities and towns .. Of the many 
woods in the upper part of Spain, Strabo ſpeaks 
a little before; and this is confirmed by Bochart 
from other writers +: Now it is well known 
how greatly the number of inhabitants has in- 
creaſed fince that ra, and afterwards again de- 


> creaſed, in Spain. 


As to Gaul or France, though it was pretty 
well peopled in Cz/ar's time; yet we find that 
it was much more woody, and conſequently 
leſs cultivated than at preſent. Czar mentions 
the Sylva Arduenna, or Foreſt of Ardennes, as 
one of the largeſt in all Gaul, extending from 
the Rhine in the country of the Treviri, (ſituated 
between the Rhine and the Maeſe) to the Nervii, 
that is to the Scheld, a diſtance of more than five 
hundred miles . Again he ſays of the Menapii 
and Morini, that the woods and fens whither 
they had betaken themſelves, extended a great 
way ; and that for ſeveral days his army was 
employed in hewing their way through the 
woods, which they performed with incredible 
diſpatch, but ineffectually, ſince thoſe people 
retreated farther up into the woods, and the bad 
weather obliged him to give over his defign || : 
conſequently, this wood mult have reached trom 
the Rhine and the Maeſe near Nimeguen (No- 


* Strabo, lib. III. p. 247. 
T Strabo, p. 245. Bochart, geogr. 5. p. 694. 


| Cæſar de B. G. lib. VI. cap. 29. V. 3. 
| Ce/ar, lib. III. cap. 28. 
D 
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viomagus Trevirorum) as far as Calais. The 
general character which Strabo gives of the 
Gauls agrees with this, namely, That they 
applied themſelves more to war than agri- 
culture *. | | 

As for Switzerland, or rather Helvetia, the 
nature of the country is out of the queſtion, 
Cz/ar having given us an exact account of the 
number of its inhabitants in his time: for when 
the Helvetii had, reſolved, together with their 
wives and children, to quit their country and 
ſeek a better ſettlement in Gaul; Cæſar, after 
gaining a compleat victory over them, found 
that by their own calculation the whole number 
of the emigrants who had before occupied twelve 
towns and about four hundred villages, amount- 
ed to 263,000; and of theſe ſcarce 110,000 re- 
turned home after the defeat: Now as the limits 
of Helvetia at that time were very nearly the 
ſame as thoſe of Switzerland at preſent, what 
an inconſiderable number is 263, ooo compared 
with that of its preſent inhabitants! and how 
greatly have the ſmall remainder which ſur- 
vived the ſlaughter of their countrymen increaſed 
fince that time ! 

Cæſar, in his firſt expedition to Britain, may 
be ſuppoſed to have landed almoſt oppolite 
Calais; but on his advancing up the country, 


* Strabo, lib. IV. p. 269. 


+ Vide Cæſar de B. G. I. 29. 5. 26. 2. The number of the 


Helvetii, which Hume makes to be only 36,000, according to 
Cz/ar ſhould be 368,000; in this number were included the 


Tulingi, the Latobrigi, Rauraci, and Boii ; the Helvetii alone 
vere computed at 263,000, | 
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the enemies, who lurked in the woods during 


the night, ſuddenly ſallied out upon his men *. 


In his ſecond expedition, when he penetrated 
farther into the country, he was continually an- 
noyed by parties of the enemy ſallying out of 
the woods, till he came to the Thames; where 
he found Caſibelan, commander in chief of the 
Britons, fortified among pathleſs woods, with 
what men and cattle he could collect together Þ. 
Cz/ar farther obſerves, that a place environed 
wita trees which they had felled and ſurrounded 
with a ditch, was by the Britons called a town ; 
and that they had no idea of any other 4. Dio 
Caſſius alſo gives the like account of the Britons, 
namely, that they lived in woods, fens, and moun- 
tains, without any towns or walled places, or any 
knowledge of agriculture ; ſubſiſting by grazing, 
hunting, and eating berries and roots ||, How 
different muſt the aſpe& of Britain have been at 
that time from that it wears at preſent, where 
no ſuch extenſive woods, &c. are to be found, 
eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of the iſland ! 
And though it afterwards became gradually more 
populous, by the deſcent of the Romans, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Danes; yet Sir Matthew Hale, a learn- 
ed Engliſh writer, has proved from the original 
account of all the cities, towns, and villages, 
taken in the time of William the Conqueror F, 
that the number of inhabitants, within 600 yearg 
* Czf/ar, lib. IV. cap. 32. 
+ Ce/ar, lib. V. cap. 15. 


+ Car, lib. V. cap. 21. 


Dio Caſſius, p. 222, Heroidan, lib, III. cap. 14. 
$ Doomiday Book. 
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from that period down to his time, was increaſ- 
ed in above a twenty- fold proportion, though the 
Engliſh nation in that interval ſuffered more by 
inteſtine commotions and foreign invaſions than 
in any other. Hence it appears that a retroſpect 
into the moſt ancient times of Britain ſhews it 
to have been a deſart waſte, in compariſon of its 
preſent proſperity and populouſneſs. 

Ancient Germany was ſtill more ſolitary and 
uncultivated ; for Cz/ar writes of the Germans, 
that they accounted it matter of praiſe to ravage 
every thing near them, and be ſurrounded on 
all des with deſarts; and that, among that peo- 
ple, to harraſs and deſtroy their neighbours, ſo 
that none dared to ſettle near them, argued 


— 


ſuperior courage *; they deſpiſed agriculture, 


and there was no ſuch thing as property of land 
among them, but the chiefs annually diſtributed 
to every tribe and houſhold as much land as 
they thought fit ; but the following year there 
was a general removal, that they might not 
conceive a fondneſs for any one place, and ap- 
ply themſelves to agriculture, to the negle& of 
the art of war Cæ ſar tells us, that on his 
paſſing the Rhine, the Sicambri immediately 
hid themſelves among the woods and thickets ; 
and this account is confirmed by Tacitus : © It 
Dit well known, ſays that hiſtorian, that no 
© German nation lives in towns; nay, they 
**, will not ſo much as allow any conſiderable 


* Cz/ar de B. G. lib. VI. cap. 23, 
+ Ibid. cap. Ray 
$ Cayar, lib, IV. cap. 18. 
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ee number of habitations to be built together, 
<« but every family lives ſeparate, juſt as they 
ee are invited by a ſpring, a fertile ſpot of 


37 


e ground, or a wood ®,” In another place 
he gives a very unpleaſing deſcription of that 
country: Who would ſettle in Germany, 
e were it not his native country, where the 
© ſoil is ſo uncultivated and wild, the climate fo 
e unfavourable, and every thing wears ſo rough 
and dreary an aſpect? Though the country dif- 
fers alittle, as to the ſoil, in various places; yet 
in general it is over- run with gloomy woods or 
filthy marſhes ; it produces no fruit-trees ; the 
inhabitants exchange their fields every year ſuit- 
© ably to their number, yet land enough remains; 
their induſtry bearing no manner of proportion 
<** to the extent and fertility of their lands .“ 
Cæſar ſays farther of the Germans, and par- 
ticularly of the Sevi or Suabians, that they 
ſpent their whole time in hunting; and gives 
a deſcription of a kind of wild ox, the elk, 
and ſome other animals peculiar to the Hercy- 
nean Foreſt |; but at preſent thoſe creatures 
are to be found only in the Pruſſian dominions, 
and even there but ſeldom. The Hercynean 
Foreſt, which Pliny believes to be coeval 
with the world itfelt, according to Cæſar's re- 
lation, extended in his time from the Rhine, 
and the country of the Helvetii, the Nametes, 
and Rauraci, in a ſtrait line to the Danube, and 


cc 
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4 Tacitus de Mer. Ger. cap. 16. 
t Ceſar de B C. lib. VI. cap. 21. 
Pini H. Nat, lib. XVI. cap. 2. 
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+ Idem, cap. 2. 
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the borders of the Daci: the breadth of it was 
nine days journey; but as.to its length, all Ger- 
many did not afford one perſon who could 
boaſt of having reached its extremity, even 
after a journey of ſixty days, or could get any 
intelligence of the beginning of that immenſe 
wood. The ſame author allo mentions another 
foreſt by the name of Bacenis, running a vaſt 
way up the country, and forming a natural bar- 
rier between the Cheruſci and the Suevi, and con- 
ſequently was a protection to both from their 
reciprocal incurſions . Cellarius rightly judges 
that many other extenſive woods, as the Ceſian, 
Gabretian, Semanian, Marcianian, Lunian, &c. 
joined to the Hercynean wood +; ſo that all 
Germany. then made, as it were, one vaſt 
foreſt, and that it was only ſome ſmall inter- 
mediate {paces that were occupied by the in- 
habitants, who fixed in no place, but every 
year ſhifted their habitation ; that they never 
lived in towns or villages, but in ſeparate and 
diſperſed huts, ſubſiſting on game and the pro- 
ducts of the woods, and, what was worſt of all, 
laying waſte all the adjacent country, We ſhall 
alio ſee in the ſequel that all Germany did not 
afford a ſingle fruit-tree, unleſs we reckon acorns 
and malt a ſpecies of fruit. Theſe are manifeſt 
proofs of the ſmall number of inhabitants in 
ancient Germany, in compariſon with the pre- 
ſent. Where are now the immenſe foreſts, 
the elks, and other wild beaſts mentioned above? 


* Plinins, H. N. lib. VI. cap. io. 
+ Pie Cellaris Net, Orb, Antiq. tom. I. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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Inſtead of trees and wild beaſts, all places are 


filled with men and cattle: point out a tract of 
land, which has the leaſt tertility, that lies un- 
cultivated ; ſurvey the country; 1s 1t not every 
where richly interſperſed with meadows, fields, 
ſeats, villages, towns, and cities? Hence it is that 
ſuch numbers of huſbandmen, labourers, artifi- 
cers, and men of letters, derive a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence ; hence ſo many gentlemen, barons, 
counts, princes, electors, and kings, are enabled 
to maintain their ſtate, ſome of whom keep up 
a military force, and even numerous armies. 
Thus, in order to make a juſt compariſon be- 
tween the ancient and preſent inhabitants of 
Germany, we muſt firſt deduct from the pre- 
ſent number all thoſe who do not live by agri- 
culture, that is, all who hve in towns and cities; 
and what a vaſt number do theſe amount to! 
In the next place, ſince moſt of the ancient 
foreſts are cleared away, and the land properly 
cultivated, ſcarce one tenth part of the preſent 
cultivated land can be allowed to ancient Ger- 
many, and of courſe no greater proportion of 
peaſants; and both theſe numbers together 
muſt make a defalcation of fome millions. 
Laſtly, it muſt be conſidered that the preſent 
age is infinitely better acquainted with improve- 
ments than thoſe ancient times; that now mo- 
raſſes are drained, canals dug, Ld; is Converted 
into meadows, fruit-trees and kitchen. gardens 
are cultivated; we now breed bees, make ponds, 
plant vines, and make our way into the very 
bowels of the carth in ſearch of gems, metals, 
D 4 mincrals 
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minerals and ores; ſo that at preſent one and the 
ſame ſpot of ground maintains ten times more 
inhabitants than it did formerly: Now if theſe juſt are 
abatements be made, what a ſmall number of in- alin 
habitants muſt be aſſigned to ancient Germany! bea 
Hence it appears that in Germany, Switzer- its 
land, Eritain, the Netherlands, France, and 
in every part of Europe, the human ſpecies has 
exceedingly multiplied without any ſupplies from 
Aſia, not to mention the great number of Eu— 
rope ans that has been ſent to the other parts of the 
world. M. Suſmilch has alſo demonſtrated, by 
inconteſtable proofs, that according to the courſe 
of nature mankind neceſſarily muſt be gradually 
increaſed *; and that if in any populous countries 
the number of inhabitants has viſibly declined, 
as in Greece, Egypt, and the coaſt of Barbary, it is 
by no means to be imputed to the barrenneſs of 
the human ſpecies, but to a tyrannical govern- 


7 
4 4 
* wv 


ment, which as it generally drives the natives eh 
; s 'L 
from their own country, ſo much more does it deter * 
i a uh 
foreigners from ſettling in ſuch unhappy ſtates . 12 
Thus Nc 
It may be eaſily demonſtrated, that after the building of the * 
city of Rome, the inhabitants of Italy were greatly multiplied, 1 2 
though the Romans were engaged in continual wars, maintained 7 
very numerous armies in foreign countries, and ſent out ſo many 1 ve 
colonies into Europe, Aſia, aud Africa; but the hiſtory of that 1 


famous ſtate is fo well known that we need only appeal to * Ca 
every ones memory. 5 


+ M. Mente/quieu ſeems to have conſidered only this depopulation - . 
of a few countries, which formerly made a great figure, Wen ha 
in his Pertian Letters, No 108, and in his Spirit of Laws, 1 | 
B XXIII. Claſs 18, He. he pronounces in general that the 7) 8 
preſent number of people on the earth falls very ſhort of what 7 ©? 
it was in the time of Cæſar. Mr. Wallace, whom I mentioned Pf 
above, falls into the ſame error when he appeals to the multi- Pr 
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hus the caſe is quite otherwiſe with men, than 
the brute creation, in this reſpect; other animals 


4 are generally limited to certain climates, by their 


aliment and the degree of heat which they can 
bear; and the multiplication of each ſpecies is by 
its nature, or the ſcarcity of proper food, in- 


| tudes of people in ancient times in Egypt, Greece, Sicily, the 
= iſlands of the Archipelago and Judea. It is certain that people 
from all parts reſorted to the moſt flouriſhing ſtates, and living 
there in eaſe and proſperity, multiplied exceedingly. Thus 


Y 


| 4 great numbers flocked to Rome and the northern parts of Italy. 


and likewiſe to the moſt inviting conqueſts of the Romans; not 
to mention that all wealthy or victorious nations have from time to 


time augmented their numbers by ſlaves from other countries, 
either bought or carried away captives: but did we know to 


what countries other nations, like the Jews, ſeverally diſperſed 


3 themſelves oyer the earth after they were expelled from their 


bi native country, . we ſhould not, from the deſolation of ſome 
particular regions, be apt to conclude that the whole number of 
= the human ſpecies was diminiſhed by thoſe revolutions. If the 
> tate of a whole kingdom is not to be determined from a town 
or two which may have ſuffered from the peſtilence or any other 
accident, we have as little reaſon to conclude from the depopu- 
lation of two or three countries, that the inhabitants of the whole 
earth are diminiſhed. The multiplica:ion of the human ſpecies 
is grounded on natural cauſes, and extends all over the globe; 
wheteas the diminution of inhabitants in a few places is merely 
accidental, and is doubly made up in other parts of the world. 
Nothing can be more void of probability, and more contradictory 
4 to all hiſtorical truth, than to claſs Lufitania, Gaul, Helvetia, 
Germania, and Britain, among the countries whoſe inhabitants 
: ſince Cz/ar's time are decreaſed; whereas, from the above- 
mentioned teſtimonies, thoſe countries appear one with another 
to be at leaſt twenty times better peopled than they were when 
Y Cz/ar wrote his Commentaries. 
Though the increaſe of mankind has been greatly checked by 
= war, famine, peſtilence, innundations, eathquakes, and votive 
4 celibacy ; yet for many ages paſt, the human ſpecies appears to 
” have been increaſing, though but ſlowly ; and indeed for want 
; of exact liſts of births and burials, nothing can be advanced 
on this head with any certainty, though the author makes the 


proportion as twenty to one between Cæſar's time and the 
4 preſent age. 
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clemency of the weather, beaſts of prey, or by 
man kept within certain bounds: but the human 
ſpecies may be reconciled to every temperature 
of climate, from Nova Zembla to the Equator; 
can habituate themſelves to any kind of food 
which any part of the earth affords, and ſecure 
themſelves from the inclement changes of the 
weather : they are generally able to propagate 
their ſpecies for forty or forty-five years, and the 
female ſex is prolific from fifteen to forty-five 
years of age. Man can render deſarts, fens, 
woods, and mountains proper for his ſubſiſtence; 
and can make ule of, extirpate, or at leaſt drive 
away, all hurtful beaſts from his habitation ; 
and that all this has been done in former times 
hiſtory abundantly teſtifies, But the foreſts ſtill 
remaining, eſpecially in the north-eaſt parts of 
Europe and Aſia, and almoſt over all Africa and 
America, farther ſhew that the whole globe is 


not yet ſo well peopled as it might be; beſides, 


many iſlands and countries, which are naturally 
very fertile and fit for habitation, continue to this 
day without any inhabitants: on the contrary, 
we learn from unqueſtionable authorities, that 
the farther we ſearch back into ancient times, 
the more thinly was the earth peopled, and the 
more it was over-run with woods, moraſles, and 


deſarts. This obſervation neceſſarily leads us 


to trace mankind to the ſmalleſt number poſſi- 
ble, namely, our general parents; 2nd ſhews, 
that it is impoſſible for the human race to have 
always exiſted without a beginning: for other- 
wile, from time immemorial, there muſt have 

been 
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} been at leaſt as many individuals of the haman 
© ſpecies as there are at this time, and the earth 
muſt have been as well cultivated and peopled 
as we find it at preſent. 


SECTION XIV. 


The other hiſtorical circumſtance, which con- 
firms the ſuppoſition that mankind derive their 
origin from a ſmall number of anceſtors who 
had a beginning, is the affinity of languages, or 
rather the derivation of them all from one uni- 
verſal mother-tongue. If ſeveral individuals who 
were unacquainted with any language, were to 
live ſcattered in different parts of the earth, and 
cach of them were to invent one for himſelf, 
© theſe languages, being made up of articulations 
merely arbitrary, would bear no reſemblance 
with each other; on the contrary, men of the 
ſame lineage and extraction would naturally re- 
tain the ſame language and pronunciation: but 
= when ſuch perſons ſeparate from each other, the 
nature of their common tongue through lengthof 
time and intercourſe with ſtrangers would by 
degrees be altered into different dialects, and at 
length into quite different languages, ſo that ſuch 
perſons would be no longer able to underſtand 
one another: however, the chief radical words 
would for a long time continue the ſame, and 
there would always remain ſuch a conformity 
between thoſe languages, as would plainly ſhew 
that they were derived from the ſame mother- 
tongue. Now as this agrees with hiſtory and 
a expe- 
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experience; the derivation of the various lan- 


guages from one mother is an evident proof that 


the human ſpecies is deſcended from one and 
the ſame lineage and people, provided that no 
tyranizing conqueror has ever impoſed a foreign 
language on all mankind : but the hiſtories of 
all nations agree 1n this point, namely, that the 
great monarchies are of a much later date than the 
ancient principal tongues. Men at firſt main- 
tained their natural freedom ; and it was only the 
chief of every family in whom an arbitrary 
power was lodged. When tne deſcendants of 


a family multiplied and diſperſed, they then paid | 


a deference to the opinion of thoſe who were 
moſt eminent for wiſdom and valour among 
them; yet this was rather voluntary than by 
compulſion, or in conformity to any oath of 
ſubmiſſion and allegiance. In proceſs of time 
petty princes and kings arole, and ſtates and 
communities were formed : as for the great 
monarchies, it will be found in general that they 
were originally divided into many diſtinct petty 
ſovereignties. Since therefore the earlieſt ages 
afforded no ambitious conquerors of many coun- 
tries, the ancient mother-tongues could not be 
the reſult of conqueſt, nor could the affinity 
between the Janguages be derived from that 
ſource; conſequently both the one and the other 
are to be ſolely attributed to the natural origin 
and multiplication of one family. 

At preſent indeed, the various dialects of man- 


kind are almoſt cee e though the ancient 1 


mother-tongues are but few: we a ſhall chietly 
continue 
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i onfine ourſelves to thoſe languages of which we 


Have ſome certain account. That the Hebrew 
tongue has a near affinity with the Canaanitiſh 


or Phcenician, the Punic, the Syriac, the Arme- 


nian, the Samaritan, the Chaldean and Arabic lan- 
guages, cannot be denied; which evidently proves 
that they all derive their origin from the fame 
ſource, and conſequently that thoſe ſeveralnations 


were deſcended from the fame ſtock, but were 


gradually diſperſed over the face of the earth. 
If the other Aſiatic tongues which are now loſt 


*were better known to us, there is all the reaſon 


in the world to think that the like affinity would 


be found among them; and, as far as we can 


judge from the remains of the Egyptian, Per- 
ſian, and Babylonian languages, they muſt have 
approached very near to the mother-tongues; 


but the other languages which are now in uſe in 
the different parts of the world appear to be ſo 
modern and intermixed, that they can ſcarce be 
traced to their ancient origin. The Chineſe 


tongue may be accounted an artificial language, 
invented by the Mandarines ; at leaſt, it is not 


the ancient language of the country. Thus the 


Egyptian prieſts had a ſacred or hieroglyphical 
language, peculiar to themſelves x. In Europe 
there are but three or four ancient mother-ton gucs 


extant, namely, the Greck, Latin, Teutonic, 
| ; Vandalian -g, and Sclavonic ; among thete, one 


7 


of 

Vid. Jahlonſei Panth, Afgypr. P. III. ſect. 17, 
I The author has not mentioned the Celtic tongue in this liſt, which 
Is more ancient, and has a better title to an original language, than 
either the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or Sclavonic ; and what js 
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of the principal is the Greek, which ſtill exhibits 
to us viſible traces of the language of the Phœ- 
nicians, ſome of whom, as it appears from hiſtory, ha 
often ſettled in Greece; the ſouthern parts of Italy *q;. 
were peopled by the Greeks; and the Latin Fir. 
tongue is chiefly indebted for its etymology to ph 
the Eolic and Doric dialects *. This has been 1h 
proved by the learned Gataker, by an example ſer 
taken from the beginning of Virgil's firſt Eclogue; ci 
which well deſerves the notice of thoſe who are Jan 
acquainted with both languages, as they will rag 
there find a more intimate and general analogy be- pf 
tween them than they perhaps had imagined. thr 
That the Germans alſo borrowed a multitude ot gus 
words from the Greeks, is undeniable; though I ſho 
am far from thinking that the Greek can be kn 
properly called the mother-tongue from which hut 
the Teutonic is derived. Eu 
There is a manifeſt affinity between the Ger- had 
man, Low Dutch, Daniſh, Engliſh, Swedith, ſpec 
Norwegian, and Icelandic languages; and the has 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Tranſylvanian, Poliſh, He! 
Lithuanian, Ruſſian, and Vandalian dialects Jan; 
ſeem to be derived from the Sclavonic lan- gro 
guage. Perhaps all theſe languages are originally 
|; derived from the ancient Celtic or Scythian, 
NM which prevailed over the far greater part ot 
1 Europe till the Roman yoke obtruded the Latin 
if upon ſeveral nations: it mult alſo be remem- "8 


Ft more, it is ſtill a living language, being ſpoken in Wales, and * 

10 Bretagne in France, with a little variety of dialect. See Pegr on, 

6 Ant. de Nations. | * 
kf Jide Gataker de ſtilo, N. T. cap. i. was | 
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1 Defended and Illuſtrated. 
= that anciently the inhabitants of the Eu- 


ropean coaſts of the Mediteranean appear to 
have had a great deal of the Phoenician in their 


guages, and that of the human ſpecies. 


47 


dialects; all hiſtories agreeing that Europe was 
firſt peopled by the extenſive commerce of the 
Phcenicians, and the invaſions of the Scythians. 


| Theartily wiſh M. Popoxort/ch, who, in his © Dit- 


ſertation on the Sea *,” has ſhewn a remarkable 


Kill in the harmony and origin of the Weſtern 


languages, may meet with a Mecænas to encou- 


rage him in compoſing an harmonic dictionary 


of the Weſtern tongues ; ſuch a work would 
throw a great light both on the hiſtory of lan- 
g We 
ſhould have ſtill a clearer and more particular 
knowledge of the extraction and affinity of the 


human race, if the Theſaurus linguarum Aſie et 


Europe harmonicus, by Olaus Rudbeck, junior, 
had been compleated ; however, the light 
ſpecimen of this Theſaurus, which Baron 7 
has annexed to the ſecond part of his Bibliotheca 


 Hebraa, thews this opinion of the affinity of 


languages and nations to be perfectly well 


| grounded, 


; SECTION XV. 


| The third hiftoricdl article” which 1 hall ad. 


duce to prove that the human ſpecies had a 


beginning, is the flow invention and improve- 
ment of arts and ſciences, 


* bad . . * * 7 
This Diſfertation is entitled, Unter/achung 2427 nere, and 


Vas publiſhed at Leipſig in 1750. 
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43 NATURAL RELIGION 
Man has not only a natural aptitude for arts 
and ſciences, but is likewiſe powerfully incited 
to them by his bodily wants, and his deſire of 
eafe, conveniency, affluence and pleaſure of all 

* 

1 


kinds. He is further prompted to inventions 
and experiments by his admiration of things, 
and the curioſity. excited by it, as well as by . 
the ſatisfaction and complacency he finds in f. 
i knowledge and the inveſtigation of truth, We 5 
alſo learn from hiſtory, that this has ever been 7e. 
an active principle in man, vig. that every one, 5. 
according to his ability and circumſtances, has th 
endeavoured to find out ſomething neceſſary jn 
and uſeful; and accordingly they who firſt ſuc- fo 
ceeded in uſeful inventions, as Ceres, and Bac- ab 
chus, were highly honoured, and even deified jy 
by whole nations. Thus hiſtory enables us in he 
theſe days to look back to- thoſe times, when fru 
ſcarce the moſt neceſſary inventions were diſco- ſpe 
vered; when the known arts were but few and the 
very imperfect ; and when the firſt elements of NV 
the ſciences were wrapped in ſhades and obſcu- gh; 
rity: for if we aſcend four thouſand years into | ref 
antiquity, we ſhall ſee that man was extremely ig- he 
norant and imperfect before that ra. Whatis there go 
that has not been gradually developed in the ſuc- Eu 
ceeding ages? What excellent improvements age 
have been made in all the arts and ſciences within and 
theſe three hundred years] and what noble diſcove- Spa 
ries ſtill remain to be made by poſterity ! Thus, it 
from the moſt modern times we go back to the 
earlieſt ages, it muſt be allowed that four thou- in th 
ſand years ago, mankind was little better than - its 
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infant ſtate and as it were juſt come into beings 
and that from the ſtate and advancement of 
human knowledge within theſe four thouſand 
. years, the period may be traced very nearly 
when the human ſpecies was immerſed in total 


9 


tignorance, that is, when they were newly come 


into the world. Whereas had they inhabited 
the earth from eternity, it is quite incredible, 
from the natural facultics of mankind animated 
by neceſſity and delight, that they would have 
remained ignorant of the moft neceſſary and 
uſeful arts during an infinite ſeries of ages; on 
the contrary, whatever human genius could have 
invented for profit or pleaſure, muſt have been 
found out long before the period mentioned 
above. To this general proof, it will not be 
: improper to ſubjoin the particular accounts to 
be found in hiſtory of the late tranſplanting of 
: fruit-trees into Europe. To particularize every 
: ſpecies would be tedious and irkſome, let it 
therefore ſuffice to refer my reader to M. la 
Mares excellent treatiſe, 4e la Police, and the 
obſervations on this head by a learned author 
reſiding at Geneva “. From thoſe authorities 
he will be convinced, that there is ſcarce one 
good fruit-tree which was originally a native of 
Europe, but that all of them have, in theſe later 
ages, been tranſplanted firſt from Aſia into Greece 
and Africa, from thence to Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, and laſtly ta Germany, the Netherlands 
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1 De la Mare Traite de la police, 1729, 4 Vol. in fel. vide lib. 
V. Tit. XLII. Tom IV. p. 530. The annotations are to be ſeen 
in the Journal Hel vetigue, 17 38, Sept. p. 131. | 
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and Britain. In the above mentioned treatiſe, 
this is demonſtrated to be the caſe with regard 
to the grape, olive, fig, lemon, orange, cherry, 
peach, apricot, plumb, apple, quince, cheſnut, 
Sc. Hence may we not juſtly ſuppoſe, that 
the firſt inhabitants of Europe lived a kind of 
ſavage life, ſubſiſting on herbs, roots, leaves, 
acorns, and maſt? and does not this ſhow how 
late the more uſeful inventions and refined arts, 
and the moſt exquiſite gratifications reached us ? 
Is it then to be imagined, that Europe has, from 
eternity, been as well cultivated and as populous 
as it 15 now, or that from all eternity no one 
ſhould ever have ventured to taſte any of thoſe 
palatable and delicious fruits of the Eaſt, nor 
ſhould ever have had a thought of tranſplanting 
them into his own country ? Can it in general be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that from all eternity, till 
within theſe four thouſand years, man ſhould 
have found out nothing for his conveniency and 
welfare, and, ſince that term, has abounded in 
all manner of uſeful and elegant inventions. 


SECTION XVI. 


＋ he ancient Philoſophers ſeemto have very well 
obſerved the force of the conſequences, deduci- 


ble from the very late and gradual invention of z 


arts and ſciences ; and upon that account they 
allowed, that mankind had a beginning *. But 


= Vide Macreb. in fomnium Scipionio, lib. IT. cap. 10. Lucret. 4 


lib. V. ver. 326. Plate de republica, lib. III. p. 529. 
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the Eternaliſts have endeavoured to overthrow 
ſuch undeniable proofs with ſtrange evaſions, or 
rather fictions of their own. Many of them ad- 
vance, that the earth, together with the human 
ſpecies, has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire; 
others ſuppoſe that water was the inſtrument in 
ſome of theſe deſolations: They farther pretend, 
that the fire which had conſumed the world pro- 
duced it anew. Another hypotheſis invented by 
thoſe Philoſophers ſuppoſes, that the water never 
totally extirpated the whole race of mankind 
by a deluge, but ſpared a ſmall remainder by 
whom the human race was renewed ; and that 
this ſmall remainder conſiſted only of poor 
rude ſhepherds, who had gained the ſummits 
of mountains with their flocks and herds. But 
they tell us, that the arts and ſciences of the 
former world were utterly unknown to the ſurvi- 
vors. Hence they affirm, that though the world 
and the human ſpecies were eternal, the earth 
may have been often reduced to a deſart, the 
arts and ſciences extinguiſhed, mankind may 
have been reſtored and multiplied, and arts and 
ſciences revived . Who does not lee this to be 
a mere fictitious ſubterfuge, without either hiſ- 
tory, experience, or reaſon to ſupport it? And 
after all, it falls ſhort of the mark. For, allowing 
the whole globe to have undergone ſuch cata- 
{trophes, this is no proof that either the earth 


Cicero Somn. Scipionis, cap. 7. Macrobius, lib. IT. cap. 10. 
Lacret lib. V. 340, & eg. Plato in Times. But Ariftotie in 


Meteorologicorum, lib. I. cap. 14. Tom. I. talks much about 
inundations. 
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or mankind have exiſted from eternity; for ſuch 
deſolations ſtill make a numerable ſeries of ge- 
nerations, and no number can be infinite. Ac- 
cording to this their favourite ſuppoſition, theſe 
deſolations ſhould be periodical, and conſequently 
the number of them muſt be continually in- 
creaſing; but e haveſhewed above that whatever 
admits of increaſe is not infinite. The number 
of the conflagrations, or deluges, mult alſo be 
neceſſarily leſs than the number of men and 
their generations who had lived in the intervals; 
but one infinite cannot be leſs than another in- 
finite . Since therefore eternity is not to be 
meaſured by any finite number, theſe hypo- 
theſes do not ſhew the real origin of mankind, 
but only throw it back a long ſeries of ages. 
But how weak and frivolous are theſe cavils ! 
"What law of motion can countenance that 
tenet of the Stoics, that at certain periods the earth 
muſt take fire and be burned? And what phi- 
loſophy teaches, that the ſame deſtroying fire 
repairs its damages, and re-produces animals 
and vegetables ? As little agreeable to nature 
is the ſuppoſed alternate deſtruction of the whole 
earth by fire and water. Beſides, all the deluges 
mentioned by Pagan writers, as that of Ogyges, 
Deucalion, &c. were confined only to a very 
ſmall part of the globe; on what then could 
they found their boaſted hypotheſis ? 

Theſe obſolete fictions and evaſions I ſhould 
not have thought worth mentioning, had not ſome 


. ® See what has been ſaid of infinite ſucceſſion, in Sect. 6—9. 
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late philoſophers been at great pains to beſtow 
on them a new garb. They have the comets at 
their command, either for deſtroying or crea- 
ting worlds. It is only cauſing one of theſe vaſt 
celeſtial bombs to ſtrike againſt the ſun, and off 
fly ignited fragments, by which afterwards the 
planets, and among the reſt our earth allo, are 
melted down. Then again, another ſuch bomb 
being directed againſt the earth, and breaking its 
external cruſt by the concuſſion, there imme- 
diately follows an univerſal deluge. This ſuper- 
induces a change in the axis and motion of the 
globe; and, in the unequal ſurface cauſed by this 
eruption, we ſee from whence hills and valleys 
are derived. Others, though they do not aſſail 
the whole ſyſtem and all mankind with ſuch 
dreadful engines, yet lay waſte a great part of 
the globe; and, ſweep away its inhabitants at 
pleaſure with inundations, peſtilence, famine, 
and other epidemical calamities. As for the 
arts and ſciences, they give them no quarter; 


exterminating them from the face of the earth, 
and ſucceſſively ſinking mankind into flavery, 
ignorance, and a ſavage barbarity. This hy- 


potheſis, of the comets and their fiery tails 
threatning ruin and deſolation, might poſſibly 


4 fill us with a ſuperſtitious fear, were not tte 
> motions of the celeſtial bodies determined and 


conducted by an all wiſe Superintendant : if it 


were not ſo, and theſe burning orbs moved with 
2 blind impetuoſity through the vaſt expanſe, 
they might by their colliſions with the other 


E 3 planets 
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lanets endanger the whole mundane ſyſtem. 
Bu who believe in a wiſe, gracious, and 
werful Providence, have a right to demand 
n theſe pretended philoſophers, clear philo- 
ſophical proofs, and ſuch as are neceſſarily 
grounded in the general laws of motion, that 
ſuch things ever did, or ever will happen; other- 
wiſe they muſt give us leave to continue in our 
comfortable belief. Are they indeed, ſo expert in 
the motions of the comets, as to know their exact 
courſes, their progreſſions, and retrogreſſions, 
as we calculate the ſolar and lunar eclipſes? 
But in my opinion, they are very far from it; 
and if they have laid down a general rule for 
obſerving comets, they ſhould have adapted it 
to ſuch powers and laws of motion, as would 
aſcertain the excentrical orbits of thoſe comets, 
that are known, inſtead of amuſing or terrifying 
us with the courſe of thoſe which are to bring on 
ſuch periodical devaſtations l. This I ſay, that 
ſuch a theory neceſſarily requires two oppoſite 
powers, one forwaiding the approximation of 


the comet to another celeſtial body, particularly 


to the ſun; whilit the other labours to keep it at 
a due diſtance, in order to cauſe it to revolve 


The author ſeems here to have in his eye, not only M. 
Buffon, but likewiſe M Whifton, who, in his Theory of the 
Earth, endeavours to account for ſeveral phenomena and changes 
in the earth. by the help of a comet. The chief, though at the 


ſame time the moſt whimſical hypotheſis, on which M Whifton 


founds his argum. otations, occurs at the beginni g of the ſecond 

book, p. 73, eg. Burnet's Theory of the carth is more abſurd, 

and more contrary to Scripture and experience, than Mhiſton's. 
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round the other body. But in this caſe, there 
muſt be a certain proportion and equilibrium 
between two powers operating in oppoſite di- 


reftions; from which it may rather be con- 
cluded, that a real colliſion of two celeſtial 
bodies will probably never happen. There is 
indeed no neceſſity for combating this new way 
of ſtriking out and renewing planets by ſuch 
colliſions; for it will appear in the ſequel, 


that if all the planets were produced in that 


manner, it gives no natural account of the 


origin of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 


Should any of theſe gentlemen, in proof of 


their hypotheſis, adduce the Maſaic account of 


an univerſal deluge, let me afk them why they 
will not alſo admit of Moſes's account of the 
creation? or where, and in what place, Mz/es gives 
the leaſt intimation that the deluge was natural, 


or occalioned by a comet? Or whether it is 


not much more evident from the Meſaic hiſtory, 
that rivers (and without hills there could be no 
rivers) were prior to that deJuge; and conſe- 


- quently that they were not firſt formed at the 
time of that deluge, by an accidental chaſm or 
fiſſure in the upper cruſt of the earth ®, But if 
any one will abide by the account of the deluge 
as delivered by Mc/cs; and yet endeavour to 


The author points out M. Buffon, and likewiſe M. Whiſter 


s who is for attributing the univerſal deluge to a comer. See his 
Theory of the earth, p. 11. and M. Buffon, in bis Hiftcire Na- 


turelle, Tom. I. where he tacks together ſuch an enormous con- 


ge ies of ſictions, that | muſt refer them to the examination of a 
| reader whoſe patience is more than common. 
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account for it in a natural way *, I would fain 


know how, in a natural manner, be will be able 


to aſſemble in one particular place all the various 
ſpecies of animals diſperſed in many diſtant coun- 
89800 Or if men and bealts had every where ſaved 
themſelves on the ſummits of hills, which ſtood 
above the water; then ſurely amidſt ſuch numbers 
that ſurvived, arts and ſciences would have been 
preſerved, and their deſcendants could not be ſo 


rude and ignorant; neither would the earth 


have been fo wild and uncultivated as it was 
four thouſand vears ago. 


Other calamities, as earthquakes, peſtilence, | 


famine, Cc. were never general; and conſe- 
quently the whole race of mapkind could not 
be again plunged. in total ignorance, nor the 
whole ſurface ot the globe be turned into a de- 
fart by ſuch partial accidents: As to the pre- 
valency of barbarous and uncivilized diſpoſitions, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that when countries 
where aits and ſciences once flouriſhed, as Perſia, 
Chaldea, Greece, and Italy, come to fall under 
an oppreſſive yoke, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
or are over-run by (warms of ſavage nations; the 
arts and ſciences may be very much checked by 
ſuch a circumſtance, eſpecially if ſuch revolutions 
happen in a ſtate during their infancy, and 


before they have made any conſiderable pro- 
greſs. But even in this caſe, when arts and 
ſciences are known only to very few indivi- 


® See Burnet's theory of the earth, wherein he precends to 


a:count for the deluge in a natural way. 
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duals; it is a fign that the arts, as well as the 
human ſpecies were at that time in their in- 


fant ſtate; for if the human ſpecies had ex- 


iſted from eternity, the arts and ſciences would 
have been improved to ſuch a degree, and 
have ſpread themſelves ſo far, that they could 
not have been totally extirpated in every part 
of the world *. As to former ages, we muſt 
92 5 allow 


. * 'Lord Bolingbroke, who, (in the third volume, page 206. 
of the quarto edition), endeavours to demonſttate the origin of 
mankind from tradition, under a very ſpecious pretence, page 266, 
rejetts this proof taken from the gradual and late invention of 
arts: he ſays, that there are (till ſeveral nations who know no- 


I thing of the moſt neceſſary arts, as writing, building, making of 
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apparel, and from thence he draws this double inference, namely, 


that if theſe arts were never known to the people to whom they 


% are now unknown, it follows, that mankind may diſpenſe 
« with the want of them during many ages, and therefore might 


do it always; and that if theſe arts were ever known to thoſe 


«+ people to whom they are now unknown, they may be totally 


* loſt, after having been once found out. Nay, they may have 
4 been found, loſt, and found out anew, an infinite number of 
„times, during an eternal duration.“ 

But this argument contradicts both itſelf and the nature of man, 
and at the ſame time diſcovers a forced tranſition from particulars 
to generals. If there had been any ancient people who could fo 
eaſily diſpenſe with the want of clothes and houſes, the art of 
making cloaths, and building dwellings could not have been ſo 
extremely neceſſary to thvie people, as his Lordſhip would have 
it; nay, they would not have been requiſite, as productive of 
any additional conveniency, or cafe to them. But can ſuch a 
ſtate of indifference in this particular, be extended to the whole 


race of mankind, and with regard to al! arts, as if from infinite 
ages down to the preſent time, the human ſpecies could have 


lived without clothes, or dwellings, and without inclivation or 
impuiſe to find out any neceſſary art, or conventency ? From 
whence then is this inclination newly ariſen in mapkind, after 
a courſe of infinite ages? But if clothing, building, and other 
arts are abſolutely neceſſary, every individual would naturally 


have 
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allow that the arts, and particularly the ſciences 
made no great figure, in compariſon of their 
preſent ſtate; and that at one and the: ſame 
time, they were generally confined to a civilized 
nation or two. Now as this in itſelf affords 
a proof that men could not in thoſe ages have 
inhabited the earth for any long time, it would 
not have been much to be wondered at, if by 
the accidents of war, Cc. men had gradually 
loſt every beneficial invention. However, the 
arts and ſciences have only travelled from place 
to place, firſt from the Eaſt to Europe, and 
from the latter again to the Arabians; from 
whom they happily a ſecond time viſited Eu- 
rope. And though the increaſe of ſuperſtition, 
that moſt dangerous enemy to reaſon and genius, 
threatened under colour of religion, to choak 
all the remaining ſceds of taſte and ſound 


have turned his thoughts to the diſcovery of them, or at leaſt 
willingly have adopted thoſe arts from his neighbours; and if 
ſome nations have not yet made any great progreſs in theſe arts, 
this very circumſtance denotes, that ſuch a rude people cannor 
be of any long ſtanding. For it is certain, that the more ancient any 
ration grows, the more it increaſes in number of individuals; and 
that by this increaſe, it is incited to exchange its inconveniencies 
of a ſavage and barbarous ſtate, for civil ſociety, and a more 
commodious manner of !iving in towns, cities, and communities, 
tor intercourſe and commerce with other nations, and for arts 
and fciences. This overthrows the ſecond objection, namely, 
that the neceſſary and beneficial arts and ſciences, after havin 
been once invented and propagated, may be frequently — 
totally extingniſhed. The fame natural motives and diſpofttions 
which, with ſo much difficulty, firſt introduced the arts and ſciences 
among mankind, will alſo continually preſerve and improve them ; 
and no fortuitous obſtruction can be ſo great and general, as entirely 
10 alter the nature of the whole human race. 
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learning; yet in all ages, the arts and ſciences 
have found ſhelter in ſome part of the world, 
and flouriſhed and produced excellent fruits. But 
as ſuch times of darkneſs and ignorance are now 
happily over, and arts and ſciences have taken 
deep root in moſt nations of Europe, it may be 
pronounced impoſſible, that ignorance and a ſa- 
vage barbarity ſhould ever again prevail amongſt 
mankind, as they did four thouſand years ago; 
'or that men ſhould utterly loſe all remembrance 
of their former condition, and be unable to trace 
the leaſt footſteps of their origin. 


DIS SER“ 
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DISSERTATION II. 


Men and Animals do not derive their origin either a 
Vom the World, or from Nature. fas A. thei 


S ECTTON I. | 


HE conſequences drawn, in the former 

8 Diſſertation, from the death of all our 

anceſtors, from the hiſtories of various nations, 
and that of languages and arts, are fo natural 

and convincing, that to hold the eternity of the 

human ſpecies would be almoſt as abſurd, as 
for every individual to fancy that he had al- 
ways exiſted in the world, and could remember 
all his deceaſed anceſtors, and his own infancy © 
and gradual increaſe. In reality, there are very 
few among thoſe who maintain the eternity of 
the world and nature, who have the boldneſs 
to affirm that the human ſpecics has always 
exiſted. Moſt of them are obliged to allow 
that mankind had a beginning, and was after- 
wards propagated by regular generation. How- 
ever, as they would tain raiſe their idols, the 
World and Nature, to the higheſt pitch of per- 
fection, how will they be able to deduce the 
firſt origin of the human race from the energy 
and operations of the world, and to explain this 
with any ſatisfactory clearneſs ? It is true, the 
faculty of propagating their ſpecies is natural to 
man and all other animals; but what natural 
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power produced the firſt men and animals each 


in their kind? 
Here they have recourſe to fictions. They pre- 


— 


tend that the heat of the ſun imparted life to 
the ſlime or mud of the earth; but that the firſt 


- 


productions were all abortive and miſhapen, in- 
capable of any long exiſtence or of propagating 
their ſpecies, till ar length, after many miſcar- 


tiages, from a like fortuitous concourſe of fer- 


menting ſubſtances, more regular animals of both 
ſexes were formed, and after that, human crea- 
tures, wao were capable of preſerving their lives 
and propagating their ſpecies *. 


It is not to be expected that theſe profound phi- 
loſophers, in order to make us comprehend their 
bypotheſis concerning the origin of animals, will 

explain the nature, modes, properties, and powers 

of material ſubſtances, as water, the ſun, and heat; 
of the laws of motion, of the formation of 


animal bodies, or the generation of them : had 
they been acquainted with the laws of nature, 
they never would have idolized it in ſuch a 
manner. They talk in the ſtrain of poets, who 
create, deſtroy, and re-create at pleaſure: Their 
world is a fairy land, where every thing is of 


= ſpontaneous growth, and exiſts without any 
adequate cauſe. According to them, this Earth, 
the fertile mother of us all, only on being im- 


Every body knows, that this was the doctrine of Eęicurus, 


2 and Lucretius. See Lucret. V. 420. & ſeq. 781. 819. 835. 
It is proper alſo to obſerve, that M. de la Mattrie in his Sy/teme 
I Epicure, has, to his eternal diſgrace, endeayoured to revive that 
ex ploded ſy ſtem. 


pregnated 
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pregnated by the heat of the ſun, brought forth 7 
a ſucceſſion of births; and Nature, their abſtruſe 
power, is ſometimes an intelligent, benign, power- 

ful creatrix, forming, diſcloſing, chetiſhing, 

and maintaining the elements and ſeeds of all * 
things; at other times they exclaim againſt her | 5 
as a blind, envious, impotent, and unintelligent dhe 
power. A more clear and preciſe account of P ; 
this monſtrous opinion, cannot well be laid 


before the reader. - Lawn 
exp 

nat 

SRP OTION II. = larg 

| the 

Did we ſtill live in the dark times of ignorance ma 
and ſuperſtition, we might perhaps imagine, that any) 
we diſcerned ſome light in this hypotheſis; but ! che 
know not how men, in this enlightened age, ob! 
can reconcile ſuch chimerical fictions compound tha 
ed of a groſs ignorance of nature, and a mul- an 
tiplicity of contradictions and errors, to reaſon cre 
and experience. The ancients themſelves, are ani 
hardly to be excuſed for reatoning fo propoſte- cie 
rouſly, and, from falſe premiſes, maintaining that du 
their anccitors were Terrigenæ, avrox hots, Or 4 bo 
earth born . They had indeed once ſeen, that pu 


after the inundations of the Nile, the mud 

which remained behind {warmed with reptiles 

and inſects, as frogs, toads, lizards, &c. From 5 

this they immediately concluded, that theſe ani- fo 
* 


See Diſſertation I. Note “. 
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Forth of other animals of a larger ſize, and even 
truſe lab men; affirming, that at once the latter, 
wer. 4 well as the former, ſome time or other had 
ung, derived their Being from a ſlimy foil co-operat- 
f all ing with the heat of the ſun. 
he: However, we, in theſe later ages are well 
gent aſſured, that the proof on which choſe philoſo- 
t or phers grounded their opinion, is utterly falſe, 
aid and that, the inference drawn from it was too 
2 precipitate. The moſt accurate and repeated 
experiments and obſervations, made by the beſt 
naturaliſts on all animals and inſects that are 
large enough to admit of a diſtinct ſurvey of 
them, clearly demonſtrate, that no living ani- 
ance mal or inſet is ſpontaneouſly produced from 
that any putrid or fermenting ſubſtances. Rotten 
aut I cheeſe is no more the mother of the mites 
age, obſerved in it, than the earth is of the men 
und- that live upon its productions. It is the conſtant 
mul- and unvariable order of nature, that all living 
aſon creatures, from the ſmalleſt inſe to the largeſt 
are animal, are generated from others of the ſame ſpe- 
oſte - cies; and it is certain, that moſt of them are pro- 
that duced by a conjunction of the parent-aninials of 
„ Or both ſexes. Flies, gnats, fleas, butterflies, &c. co- 
that pulate, as well as animals of a larger ſize, and are 
mud careful to lay their eggs where their young will 
billes find a ready ſubſiſtence ; and neither cheeſe, Heth, 
rom 2? fruits, leaves, or any other ſubſtance, if kept 
ani- fo cloſe that none of the ſmall inſects can de- 
ſun; poſit their eggs or ſpawn in them, will ever 
ined 7 produce the minuteit living creature: nay, we 
know in general, that no plant or vegetable 
of 3 grows 


. 
1 
3 
7 ! 
7 
© a 
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grows otherwiſe, than from ſuch ſeeds or buds 


in which the embryo of each plant, according 
to its ſpecies, lies formed in miniature and 
enveloped. | 


SECTION III. 


This truth is ſo fully demonſtrated, that I 
believe, no objection can be made againſt it 
from the extreme minuteneſs of the animalcules 


diſcerned by Hamm, Hartaoeber, Leruwenboeh, 


and others, in vinegar, pepper water, the 


ſemen of animals, Sc. and by Buffon and 
Needham, in jellies or broth, and in vegeta- 
bles, particularly in blighted wheat. Should 
we allow the truth and certainty of all the e- 
periments, as repreſented in the works of thoſe 7 
authors; yet the conſtant order of nature, in all 


other animals which properly deſerve that name, 


ſtands unſhaken ; for, in theſe, we cannot be 
impoſed on, or deceived. Their largeneſs gives 
the naked eye a clear and diſtin view of 


the texture of their bodies, the organs of their 


ſenſes, their motion, generation, and manner 
of their propagating their ſpecies. It is the 


fame with vegetables, the production of which 
from ſeeds, buds, and roots of their mother- 
plants, has been plainly demonſtrated by ex- 
periments. Moreover, reaſon, experience, and 
analogy declare for us; we know that nature 
is at all times conſiſtent with itſelf, and can 
never act otherwite than it has once acted; 
and conſequently, there never was a time when 

theſe 
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ling © theſe halt and plants were produced in ano- 
and ther manner, that is, by the fermentations of 
42 putrified ſubſtance. 
| 3 Beſides, though nature had been endued 
with the power of producing the minuteſt 
and loweſt ſpecies of living creatures, which 
eem to have little more than a vegetable 
life, from ſlime, &c. without parent-animals, 
* Needham ſuppoſes, by attractive and re- 
pulſive powers; yct it does not in the leaſt 
follow from thence, that the infinitely wiſe 
1 Z aſſemblage of ſo many thouſands of organi- 
3 cal bodies could ever have been produced and 
arranged by the blind power of a lumpiſh 
= clod: for we know, that the formation of the 
= more perfect ſpecies in the order of nature al- 
= ways previouſly ſuppoſes parent-animals with 
= organiſed bodies. 
Nature indeed may, without any pattern or 
model, compoſe ſalts, chryſtals, ſtones, and 


= mals with all their parts and organs, which ate 
= tometimes ſeen on ſtones, to be nothing but a 
= Luſus Nature ; and that the mere petrifving 
= power produced this imagery, without pattern 
or model. Yet theſe only repreſent the outward 
figure of ſuch an organic body; how much leſs 
18 E able to delineate of its own head, if I 

be allowed the expreſſion, the internal 
1 of this wonderful mechaniſm, and to work 
to exquiſitely without a pattern! 


F 8 RC- 


metals: but no rational man will believe the 
accurate impreſſions of known land or ſea- ani- 
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SECTION IV. 


But though no conſequence can be drawn 
from the production of the moſt minute, and 
leſs perfect animalcules diſcovered by help of 
microſcopes, to the larger and more perfect ani- 
mals; I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that the 
obſervations made by Buffon and Needham, 
concerning thoſe little animals, are deficient as | 
to perſpicuity and accuracy ; and that they do 


not by any means account for the origin of thoſe 2 


animalcules, in a ſolid ſatis factory manner. 
When we aonfider the obſervations of theſe * 
gentlemen as related by themſelves, we are not 


. ſufficiently convinced, that the moving globules 


they ſaw, were really living animals. All 3F 
other obſervers repreſent the ſeminal animalcules 
as tadpoles, with tails gradually terminating in a 
point, and thoſe in other juices and liquids gene- J 
rally as ſo many little eels, But the _— 3 
men above mentioned repreſent them quite 

round or oval, All other accurate obſervers ſee 
thoſe corpuſcles which they take to be animal- 
cules, ſwimming with bodies compleatly formed 
at firſt : but what theſe gentlemen firſt ſee, con- 
fiſts of knotty filaments, which afterwards ſepa- 


— — 2 
* * 4 
3 


rate into a number of globules, or eggs, Sc. 

Other naturaliſts ſee the animalcules in freſh /e- 4 

mine maſculino, living only for the ſpace of two, # 

three, or four hours, and afterwards remaining 5 

without the leaſt fign of life or motion, On | 

the contrary, theſe gentlemen at firſt diſcern | 
nothing 
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nothing in the een; but ſome hours after, the 
matter beginning to ferment and putrify, they pre- 
tend to ſee animalcules, or organical parts of ani- 


mals, and even atlirm, that after twenty-four 


hours, nay, three or four days, they haveſeen thoſe 
” animalcules full of motion . Now is it to be 
thought, that they ſaw the fame objects as 
> other obſervers, or that their view was juſt, 
dinſtinct, and clear? 

Il! ſhall not here enlarge on the accurate Leder- 


mauller's objection to M. Biiſſen's experiments, 


namely, that his microſcopes were none of the beſt; 
the difference of their magnitying power, and of 
thoſe uſed by Ledermuller, being as one tocighty-ſix. 
M. Buffon's own delineation and deſcription muſt 
undeniably evince, that he did not ſee thoſe minute 
creatures clearly and diſtinctly; all that he re- 
preſents is nothing but ſmall globules or eggs, 
without any viſible head or tail, feet or other 
limbs, much leſs mouth or eyes. And though Mr. 
Needham viewed the ſame objects as M. Buffon did 
through the ſame microſcope, yet they are not 
agreed about the objects they ſaw; Mr. Need- 
ham aſſerting that they were compleat living 
animalcules, and M. Bujfon looking on them 
only as organical parts of an animal; which is a 
manifeſt proof, that neither of them had a clear 
and diſtint view of what they ſaw, but that 
each has ſubſlituted his own imaginary hypo- 
theſis in the place of experience. 


* See M. Buyffor's Natural Hiſtory, Vol. VI. part IT. chap. 7 
and 8, and Mr, Needhem's new Microſcopical Obſervations, &c. 
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SECTION V. a 
1 : 4 cl 
As to the exiſtence of theſe animalcules, all ſe 
1 naturaliſts are not unanimous in admitting the = 

| truth of it : ſome, from their own obſervations, | 
| do not allow that what is diſcerned in /emine 2 
maſculino and other juices of fleſh and vege- © 
| tables, are living animals *. Some objeftions tt 
| might alſo be offered againſt their tadpole- form, 4 
their ſpontaneous motion, &c. + The accounts T 
given us of this inviſible world by many, are ® 
in themſelves ſuſpicious ; however, I ſhall wil- 7 ke 
; * Of this opinion, for inſtance, are M. Wahlbom, and the ri 

f Hluſtrious Prefident Linæus in his Dif. de ſpon/alibus plautarum, 


Sect. 13. ( Amenitat, Acad. Tom. I. page 79.) the latter having 
with an admirable microſcope made by Lieburkuhn diſcovered, F © 
that what Leeawvenhoek had miſtaken for animalcules, were nothing 

but oily particles. Ms 4/ch of Peterſburgh, in his diſſertation tl 
de naturd ſpermatis obſervationibus microſcropicis indagata, publiſhed TX 
at Gottingen in 1756, gives a detail of his obſervations made 
with an Engliſh miſcroſcope, not only on the /emen humanum, but 
alſo that of dogs, cats, rabbits, cocks, and the milt of fiſhes, "X 
and many other animal and vegetable juices ; and ſays, that ge 
could obſerve nothing in any of them but globules, all of the t 
ſame appearance, and without the leaſt motion except what pro- b 
ceeded from the water mingled with the juices, or from the air, 
the iun, or ſome other adventitious cauſe, See Relationes Got- 
ſiengenſes, 1756. page 417. 

+ I ſhall here only quote one obſervation of M. Miles in the 
Philoſ. Tranſat. Vol. XLI. Part II. p. 727. who, in the par- 
ticles of blood perceived in the tail of a living tadpole, obſerved 
| wita a folar microſcope the ſame tadpole-form, and the like ap- 
| arently ſpontaneous motions in all directions in the globules of 
5 lood; yet he juſtly forbears concluding them to be living animal- 
F cules, chuſing rather to attribute what he ſaw to the temperature 
I of the blood at that time, or to ſome alteration in the veſſels 

| containing it, May not the like fallacious figures and motions 
thew themſelves allo in other animal and vegetable juices ? 
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| q lingly give more credit to thoſe, who impartially 
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and circumſtantially deſcribe what every one has 


= clearly and diſtinctly ſeen, uſing the beſt micro- 


* 
. 
yo 
Fs 
7 
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ſcopes, than to thoſe who barely aſſert, that they 


could ſee no ſuch thing. 


Now comes on our chief queſtion, How theſe 


animalcules, which are ſo minute as to be viſible 
only through microſcopes, are engendered? whe- 


ther they are propagated by copulation of parent- 
animals of both ſexes, like the larger ſpecies and 
moſt inſects, or whether like the polypus they mul- 
tiply after the manner of plants;or whether, laſtly, 
without parents they receive life and figure from 
the mechanical powers of nature operating on a 
rude lifeleſs ſubſtance, of which otherwiſe the 
whole known compaſs of nature does not afford 
one ſingle, well authenticated inſtance. 

The firſt manner of propagation prevails 
throughout all nature, from the greateſt to the 
ſmalleſt animal; the ſecond ſeems only to take 
place in nature's loweſt ſtep, for uniting the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, according to the na- 
tural laws of gradation. However, there may 
be an analogy in the method of propagation 
in zophytes and vegetables; namely, that as 
plants copulate by male and female bloſſoms, 


and impregnate and fructify each other, the 


animal-plants may allo propagate their ſpecies 
in the like manner.. But as it is certain and 
demonſtrable, that both ways of propagation 
actually exiſt in nature, and as it were form 


a connection between its productions; ſo do 


they alſo eſtabliſh the certainty of Religion, 
3 leading 
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leading us, from the impoſſibility of an infinite 
progreſſion, up to a firſt pair and a prolific 
mother, the generative power of whom far ſur- 
paſſes the power of nature. And if the third 
manner of propagation, without anceſtors or 
parents, were poſſible in nature; though it did 
not contain in itſelf this proof of the truth of 
religion, it does not contain any thing contrary 
to it. For the ſimple powers of nature, which 
aſſembled a viſcid and glutinous ſubſtance in a 
cutaneous cyſt or bag, and the fimple element 
which, in this rude organization, were to be 
brought to a ſtate of exiſtence, could no more 
be the efficient cauſe of its exiſtence and acti- 
vity, than of any of the other things in na- 
ture. But as there is no other inſtance of this 
manner of production, ſurely it is not to be 
ſo readily aſſented to. 

But more citcumſpection is requiſite in theſe 
experiments, than Buffon and Needbam have be- 
ſtowed on them. I am credibly informed, that M. 
Muſchenbroek, whoſe uncommon application and 
experience in natural obſervations are above any 
encomiums of mine, has for theſe two years paſt 
been employed in examining the experiments, and 
inveſtigating the proofs of the two gentlemen 
above- mentioned, but with quite different conſe- 
quences. He has taken the very ſame ſubſtances 
that they did from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and put them into glaſs vials; having 
firſt poured boiling water on them, that if any 
animalcules, or eggs or ſeed of animalcules, 
were in the ſubſtances, they might be deſtroyed 


by 
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by the heat. Afterwards he ſtopped the vials 
with glaſs ſtoppers carefully luted, ſo that no in- 
viſible animalcular ſeed ſhould penetrate through 
it. A putrefaction of thoſe ſubſtances indeed 
enſued; but the putrified ſubſtances being exa- 
mined through a microſcope on the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and twentieth day, at Lifferent 
hours, nothing was found in the vials that had 
the leaſt appearance of a living animal“. He 
had alſo the precaution never to uſe, in a ſecond 
experiment, any ſubſtance taken out of a glaſs 
which he had once opened; but always threw 
it away. It is hence evident, that thoſe two 
gentlemen did not in their experiments uſe 
proper care and attention, and that nature can- 
not from a rude ſubſtance bring forth the 
meaneſt animal; this is ſtrongly confirmed by 
obſervations made in the vegetable kingdom, 
where nature, inſtead of producing the very 
courſeſt plant, only diſcloſes and multiplies the 


| ſeeds of the ſeveral ſpecies. 


* This perfectly agrees with the experiment of Mr. Job/crt, 
who, on pouring hot water on the ſubſtance, and ſtopping the 
glaſs cloſely, diſcovered no animalcules in it; which led him to 
infer, that theſe animalcules iprang from eggs laid on the plants 
by mother-animals of an imperceptible minuteneſs, or dropped 
Ir. the water, or perhaps had been floating in the air. On this 
account, I am more backward to creuit the obſervations of Dr. 
Hill, who pretends, that he ſaw both the animalcules, and the 
minute plants of the ſpunge and mould, both in ſtopped and 
open vials ; and from thence concludes, that they were produced 
* parent- animals or mother- plants. /<e iL: Ne: 
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SECTION VT. 


Thus, at leaſt with regard to all animals which 
have mechanical bodies, it is abſolutely falſe, 
and demonſtrated to be ſo by experiments, that 


ever an organized body or a living animal hath 


owed its origin to the fermentation of a rude, 
putrid ſubſtance; or that a power and energy 
neceſſary to ſuch a production, is to be found 
in the whole world, or its nature. If nature 
were capable of this, and actually had performed 
it, we ſhould ſtil] here and there, eſpecially in 
ſlime heated by a bright ſun, meet with perfect or 
imperfect, well formed or miſhapen, new and 
unknown, or old and known animals; for na- 
ture is always conſiſtent with itſelf, its powers, 
method, tenour, and order are ever alike. It 
is the ſame earth without the leaſt atom being 
taken from it; it is the fame ſun, with the ſame 
heat and revolutions as formerly, that ſhines upon 
it: Thus, if nature had admitted of ſuch a 


production of animals, the like would ſtill come 


to pals; ſo that we may ſafely conclude, that if 
nature does not at preſent any where effectuate 
or admit of ſuch a ſpontaneous production, it 
never did. Now can any country or place be 
found, where any miſhapen figures of men, 
elephants, camels, or Pegaſus's, tphinxes, and 
hippo-centaurs, or even of the ſmaller animals 
are produced from flime or mud ? In this age no 
body will be found of ſo much effrontery or 
ſtupidity, as to afticm that he has ſeen any ſuch 

thing, 
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F thing, eſpecially as to the larger ſort of the 


animal ſpecies; and conſequently there was never 
any ſuch thing in nature. 

What other ſubterfuge therefore {till remains? 
No other than this, which, to the amazement of 
all rational men, a modern champion for ſpon- 
taneous generation has borrowed from the rude 
ignorance of antiquity, and dreſſed out with 
ſome new-fangled decorations; namely, that 
nature, enfeebled by age, has at length ceaſed 
to bring forth ſuch productions . But is not 
this a manifeſt contradiction, that, after having 
fet up the world, and nature, as the firſt ſelt- 
exiſtent, neceſſary, and eternal Being, he ſhould 
now repreſent them as ſubject to change, decay, 
and imperfection ? The latter ſuppoſition quite 
overthrows the former. What is ſubject to change 
cannot be neceſſary ; whatever ceaſes and decays 
cannot be eternal, and, for the ſame reaſon, 
cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, Can the ſucceſſion of 
youth and age be reconciled with eternity ? 
Beſides, this evaſion contradicts ali experience; 
no power of matter throughout al! nature 
having, from time immemorial, been known 
to ſuffer any decreaſe, but every thing acts 
and propagates in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame force and energy, as heretofore : nay, 
if this were pothible, the world, admitting its 

* Sce De la Moetirie's S:fleme d' Epicure, Sect. 10. 

Lucretius, lub. II. ver. 1150. 


Jamęue adeo aan iff alas, eta ut tellus, 
Vix animalia parda cat, que und crcavit 
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eternity, would have been long ſince reduced 
to a wild chaos, or barren mals. 


SECTION VII. 


But this opinion is pregnant with another 
abſurdity, which I cannot paſs over in ſilence: 
Not ſatisfied with attributing, contrary to all 
reaſon and experience, to nature and the in- 
fancy of the world an imaginary plaſtic power 
which is now barren and effete, they alſo 
make its generative power to act blindly with- 
out any ſettled rule, and as it were only by fits. A 
mere motive power, acting without life, un- 
derſtanding, and intentions, and which, con- 
ſidered in its eſſential qualities, contains no 
ſatisfactory cauſe or reaſon for the order and 
ſymetry obſerved in an organized animal body, 
is pretended firſt, by a lawleſs fermentation, 
to have produced millions of times uſeleſs and 
miſhapen monſters; till at length, by a fortvitous 
concurrence of circumſtances, it once brought 
forth an entire, ſound, well-conſtituted ani- 
mal; which accident, according to their opinion, 
among the many uſeleſs productions brought 
about by uncertain chance, is not impoſſible, 
and, in ſo many thouſand years, might actually 
have once come to paſs “. That man, however, 
muſt be utterly loſt to all the noble diſtinctions 
of a rational Being, who prefers ignorance, diſ- 
order, and irregularity, to an intelligent power; 


See Lucretius, lib, V. ver. 835, & ſeg. 
1 and 
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and” will rather deduce the regular ſyſtem of 
the world from chance and confuſion, than 
from wiſdom and defign *. In this reſpect, in- 
deed, moſt of the ancients themſelves ſhewed 
more wiſdom ; they admitted an intelligent 
Being, which extended itſelf throughout all na- 
ture, ¶ Mentem per rerum naturam intentam). 
Even thoſe who ſuppoſed, that the ſoul of the 
world altered and formed its body into various 
forms and figures, ſecm in every reſpect to be 
more ſupportable than our modern infidels. 
But wherefore is the original cauſe ſuppoſed to be 
without life, ſenſibility, or underſtanding, rule, 
order, or defign ? when it is allowed, that there 
are living creatures endued with underſtanding, 
with bodies of an admirable texture; and even 
when all order and harmony in the whole world 
hath proceeded from, and has, through ſucceed- 
ing ages down to the preſent, been maintained 
by that ſuppoſed power or firſt caule, 


SECTION VIII. 


Several perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities have 
exerted themſelves, to expoſe in a philoſophical 
manner the abſurdity of aſſerting this fortui- 
tous production of animals, and other larger 
material bodics, from the wild concourſe of 
atoms. The retult of their arguments is nearly 
this; namely, that the chance of a regular con- 
junction pottible to mere accident, againſt the 


De la Meitrie Syleme d Fpcure, Sect. 4. 18, 1 9. 24. 
mul- 
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multitude of chances of irregular conjunctions, 
is as the infinitely-ſmall part, (pars infiniteſſima) 
is to an infinitely-great number; which is to 
be accounted as nothing. This argument is 
fo far ſatisfactory, as to ſhow the abſurdity 
of admitting blind chance, rather than wiſ- 
dom and deſign, to have been the cauſe of 
all the regularity and order we behold in the 
world, though the former be infinitely leſs poſ- 
ſible than the latter. It fully demonſtrates 
that we, who maintain that wiſdom and de- 
ſign are the cauſe of this order and regu- 
larity, are under the greateſt certainty that 
our opinion is true, and the contrary, falſe. 
— — » Firſt, we ſuppoſe it to be known and ac- | 
knowledged by all, that the body of an animal | 
is compounded of millions of particles of a | 
different nature ; a conſtitution which infinitely 
ſurpaſſes all the invention, {kill, underſtanding, 
and wiſdom of men, ſhould they unite in a 
deſign of forming ſuch a body. Now that 
it is the higheſt and the moſt aſtoniſhing ab- 
ſurdity, to derive this harmony of ſuch a vaſt 
multitude of various particles merely from blind 
chance, may be illuſtrated by Virgil's Aneid. 
There is indeed little compariſon between the 
letters in the Aneid, and the multitade of mate- 
rial parts 1n an animal; and between the know- 
ledge requiſite to compoſe ſuch a poem, with 
the wiſdom difplayed in the formation of an 
animal- body. However, firſt, let the latter 
be ſuppoſed equal to the former, and we will 
for a while grant, that by a lucky accident in 
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both caſes, among an infinite number of 
fruitleſs conjunctions of letters and parts, at 
laſt a concurrence of them to the defired effect 
were barely poſſible; yet what would be thought 
of him, who, being aſked to what that cele- 
brated poem of Virgil owes its origin, ſhould 
attribute it to a fortuitous concourſe, rather than 
to an intelligent choice of the letters? He, who 
ſhould inſiſt on ſuch an abſurdity, would doubt- 
leſs be thought unfit for human converſation ; 
ſince one fingle poſſible chance, againſt an 
infinite number of impoſſible, cannot come 
into account with a rational man, much leſs - 
be preferred to the other, which is the ma- 
nifeſt and only neceſſary cauſe. 


ST E:CT10-N 1X 


But I think the concefſion is already too 
great, in ſuppoſing the poſſibility of a mere 
fortuitous congruity between a great number 
of parts. For if, by poſſible, be meant what 
can actually be brought about, a twofold poſ- 
ſibility is required for any thing actually to 
be effected; namely, an internal and external 
poſſibility. The internal poſſibility (namely, 
that there is nothing irreconcileable with the 
exiſtence of a thing), is not alone ſufficient 
to cauſe the thing actually to exiſt ; but an ex- 
ternal poſſibility mult likewiſe concur, imply- 
ing the adequate cauſe or reaſon of ſuch actual 
exiſtence, 


This 
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This I ſhall illuſtrate by the example of L 


the Zneid. If in a printer's letter cafe there 
were not only a ſufficient number of letters, 
but likewiſe of every letter in the alphabet 
a number equal to the times ſuch letter oc- 
curs in the Æneid; then, with reſpe&t to the 
letters, there is in an internal poſſibility, that 
this poem might be compleatly ſet with them. 
But to this muſt likewiſe be added the ex- 
ternal poſſibility, namely, an intelligent com- 
poſer, willing and able to perform the com- 
poſition; belides many other circumſtances, 
he muſt commit no miſtakes in compoſing, 
and, if any ſhould happen, muſt immediately 
correct them. 

But whenever, on the contrary, the internal 
or the external poſſibility, or both at the ſame 
time are wanting, the thing is not to be cal- 
led poſſible; but muſt be held impoſſible, as 
it cannot be brought into actual exiſtence. 
Thus, (according to the inſtance propoſed), 
if ſome letters be totally wanting in the caſe, 
or if of ſome letters there be too few, or of 
others too many; or if, inſtead of letters, the 
caſe contained a great number of cyphers, 
points, or aſtronomical types, &c. then would 
there be no internal poſſibility of compoſing 
the Aneid with them. Or it all the requiſite 
letters were in the caſe, but a compolitor 
was wanting, or was either unwilling, or in- 
capable, then would there be wanting an ex- 
ternal poſſibility; for, that the letters ſhould of 
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themſelves come out of the caſe, and arrange 
themſelves in the form, is not to be ſuppoſed. 
Now this being applied to the caſe in hand, 
two queſtions will ariſe; firſt, whether with 
regard to the ſlime or mud, there be an in- 
ternaly poſſibility that an animal ſhould be 
produced from it; ſecondly, whether in reſpect 
to the ſolar heat, or the fortuitous fermentation 
proceeding from it, there be an external poſ- 
ſibility of a creature's being produced thereby 
from the mud. Now I athrm, that there is 
neither an external nor an internal poſitbility, 
that an amimal ſhould, either by heat or fer- 
mentation, be produced out of mud or any 
putrified ſubſtance. 


SECTION X. 


As to the internal poſſibility, all that belongs 
to an animal, not only the material parts, but alſo 
thoſe powers which are attributed to the foul 
muſt be compriſed in the mud or ſlime. Thus 
fleſh, bones, cartilages, tendons, ſkin, claws, hair, 
feathers, blood, gall and other juices, which 
compoſe the ſeveral parts of an animal, muſt 
anteriorly have been in the ſubſtance; other- 
wiſe they could not have been produced from 
it. Now mud, or any other terrene ſubſtance, 
does not contain the parts of which an animal 
body conſiſts, nor can be uſed for food or 
aliment by the creatures pretended to be de- 


rived from it, 
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SECT1IoN XI. 


9 


The external poſſibility of ſuch a production 
is what nature {till leſs affords. For if we farther 
conſider that the parts of an animal body, which 
are ſuppoſed to be lodged in the dirt or putrified 
ſubſtance, muſt be ſome too few and deficient, 
and others redundant and too many ; ſome 
mingled with parts quite heterogeneous, and 
others in a total diſorder ; it is therefore indiſ- 
putable, that no warmth or fermentation can 
poſſibly bring together the ſcattered parts of the 
animal body which are wanting in the mud, in 
a determinate proportion, or remove the redun- 
dant and heterogeneous parts, which are the moſt 
coarſe and heavy, or diſpoſe the moſt proper 
parts in their due order, place, poſition, and 
connection; much leſs can it inſpire them with 
life, ſenſation, and other ſublime faculties, and 
the inſtinct requiſite for their manner of living. 

Nobody, I preſume, will be ſo extravagant as 
to object, that eggs are hatched by the heat of 
the ſun or an oven; ſince the objection muſt pre- 
vioully ſuppoſe the egg to contain only arude lump 
of unformed ſubſtance, and then the argument 
muſt run thus: It mere warmth can produce 
a bird, a ſnake, or a toad, from eggs, the heat 
of the ſun may allo have formed the other ani- 
mals from mud or putrid ſubſtances. But 
this is quite foreign to the ſubject in hand. 
Fvery one knows that the white, jointly with the 

yolk 
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yolk and cicatricula of the egg *, contains every 
thing belonging to the animal, and even the 
food of the embryo; that there is nothing ſuper- 
fluous and unſetviceable in it, and that every 
thing is already in ſuch order and diſpoſition, as 
is adapted to the ſtructure of the body, even to 
the accurate arrangement of the ſmalleſt parts 
in a contracted ſpace. Thus, as ſoon as a 
moderate heat has kindled the ſpark of life in 
the punttum ſaliens, every thing is ſet in motion. 
The tender embryo expands itſelf, and gra— 
dually acquires a ſolid form, the fluid part of 
the egg having been imbibed as its food, But 
if the egg has been ſhaken, and its parts thrown 
into diforder, no warmth can ever produce from 
it any living animal. 


SECTION XII. 


Moſt of the advocates for the eternity of 
the world, in theſe times, acknowledge, that 
the fortuitous concourſe of rude, or putrid ſub- 
ſtances will not anſwer their ends ; fince it 


13 


* Vide Marcelli Ma/zighii opera, printed at London, 1686, 
Tom. I. de ovo incubato, Jom. II. de fermatione pulli in ovo. 


+ Can it be thought neceſſa;y, in theſe enlighiencd times, to 


offer any proofs that ro animal bodies in the world, whether ſmall 
or great, were ever produced by the caſual concourſe of atoms ? 
One would be inclined to an{wer in the negative, did not expe- 
rience ſhew, that there are ſtiil men fo loſt to reaſon and ſenſe 
of ſhame, as to argue in ſuch a manner, as if thoſe Chimeras 
had ſome real foundation. Bot they only the more expoſe their 
ignorance or their depravity by ſuch hypotheſes; for even the 
atoms that compoſe the ſubſtance, from the corruption of wv hich 
they ſuppoſe animals to be produced, are not eternal. They are 


changeable 
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SECTION XI. 


The external poſſibility of ſuch a production 
is what nature {till leſs affords. For if we farther 
conſider that the parts of an animal body, which 
are ſuppoſed to be lodged in the dirt or putrified 
ſubſtance, muſt be ſome too few and deficient, 
and others redundant and too many ; ſome 
mingled with parts quite heterogeneous, and 
others in a total diſorder ; it is therefore indiſ- 
putable, that no warmth or fermentation can 
poſſibly bring together the ſcattered parts of the 
animal body which are wanting in the mud, in 
a determinate proportion, or remove the redun- 
dant and heterogeneous parts, which are the moſt 
coarſe and heavy, or diſpoſe the moſt proper 
parts in their due order, place, poſition, and 
connection ; much leſs can it inſpire them with 


life, fonſation, and other ſublime faculties, and 


the inſtinct requiſite for their manner of living. 
Nobody, I preſume, will be ſo extravagant as 
to object, that eggs are hatched by the heat of 
the ſun or an oven; ſince the objection muſt pre- 
viouſly ſuppoſetheegg to contain only arude lump 
of unformed ſubſtance, and then the argument 
muſt run thus: It mere warmth can produce 
a bird, a ſnake, or a toad, from eggs, the heat 
of the ſun may alſo have formed the other ani- 
mals from mud or putrid ſubſtances. But 
this is quite foreign to the ſubject in hand. 
Fyery one knows that the white, jointly with the 
yolk 
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yolk and cicatricula of the egg *, contains every 
thing belonging to the animal, and even the 
food of the embryo; that there is nothing ſuper- 
fluous and unſetviceable in it, and that every 
thing 1 is already in ſuch order and diſpoſition, as 
is adapted to the ſtructure of the body, even to 


the accurate arrangement of the ſmalleſt parts 


in a contracted ſpace. Thus, as ſoon as a 
moderate heat has kindled the ſpark of life in 
the punctum ſaliens, every thing is ſet in motion. 
The tender embryo expands itſelf, and gra- 
dually acquires a ſolid form, the fluid part of 
the egg having been imbibed as its food. But 
if the egg has been ſhaken, and its parts thrown 
into diſorder, no warmth can ever produce from 
it any living animal. 


Serre II. 


Moſt of the advocates for the eternity of 
the world, in theſe times, acknowledge, that 
the fortuitous concourſe of rude, or putrid ſub- 
ſtances will not anſwer their ends ; ſince it 
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* Vide Marcelli Ma'yichii © opera, printed at London, 1686, 

Tom. I. de ovo incubato, Jom. II. de formatione pulli in ovo. 
+ Can it be thought neceſſaiy, in theſe enlightened times, to 
offer any proofs that ro animal bodies in the world, whether ſmall 
or great, were ever produced by the caſual concourſe of atoms ? 
One would be inclined to an{wer in the negative, did not expe- 
rience ſhew, that there are ſtiil men ſo loſt to reaſon and ſenſe 
of ſhame, as to argue in ſuch a manner, as if thoſe Chimeras 
had ſome real foundation. Bot the) only the more expoſe their 
ignorance or their depravity by ſuch hypotheſes; for even the 
atoms that compoſe the ſubſtance, rom the corruption of u kich 
they ſuppoſe animals to be produced, are not eternal. They are 
; chanycable 
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is manifeſtly contrary to all experience and reaſon; 
and in the room of it, they have ſubſtituted 
a more refined and artful contrivance, on which 
I ſhall beſtow ſome ſhort animadverſions. Inſtead 
of deriving the firſt animals from rude matter 
by mere chance, they aſſert, that the ſeed or 
eggs of all animals, in which the whole form 
of the animal was included 'in miniature, have 
from eternity been diſſeminated all over the 
world. Now according to this hypotheſis, it 
muſt have fallen out, that the ſeed, or egg 
of every animal now exiſting, once accidentally 
lighted on its right place, where it found 
warmth and food, and thus grew a living 
animal, 

But even this artifice will not avail' them, 
for the ſuppoſition that the ſeed, or egg, in 
which the whole animal was formed in mi- 
niature, and 1s fully ſecured in a ſhell or rind, 
exiſted from eternity, is far from being granted 
them. Are we better informed of the origin 
of animals, by ſuppoſing them- reduced to 
an embryo ſtate? From whence are theſe ſeeds 


changeab'e and paſſible things, and the cauſe of their exiſtence 
muſt n-cefTarily be without themſelves, If they were eternal, 
how came they by motion? This certainly does not belong to 
the eſience of matter or atoms, ſo that another Being is requiſite 
to impart motion to it. Thus by gradual deductions, we ſhall 
arrive to a firſt mover. If then there is no finding any ſatisfac- 
tory reaſon of the exiſtence of n aiter and of motion, without 
recurring to a firſt, neceſſary, immutable Being, to what purpoſe 
are all theſe fidions? Theſe cannot in the leaſt diſprove the ex- 
iſtence of an eternal ſupreme Being. of whom theie intidels are 
ſo extremely afraid, and would fain baniſh him out of the 
univerſe. Theſe weapons are not ſuſficient for combatting the 
moſt precious and comfortable traths, 
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or eggs? Are they of themſelves neceſſary, 
and ſelf-exiſtent ? Or could not the world ſub- 


fiſt without them? Muſt not this ingenious ar- 


rangement, this invelopment of minute em- 
bryos, have ſome powerful cauſe adequate to 
ſuch operations, as well as the production of 
the animals themſelves in their full growth ? 
And is there not more cauſe to enquire how 
the //amina of theſe embryos came to be fo 
curiouſly folded together in an egg, from 
which they Aer warde burſt forth, and make 
their appearance in a thouſand various ſhapes, 
parts, and members, than we have to enquire 
concerning full grown animals ? 

But ſuppoſing, that withont farther exa- 
mination, we admitted ſuch feeds and eggs; 
we are ſtill at a Joſs to conceive, how they 
have been preſerved from eternity to the 
time of their birth without putrifying, or being 
deſtroyed by ſome accident? For they muſt 
have been compoſed in the ſame manner, 
and confiſted of as many parts as the ant- 
mals themſelves when grown up; they mult 
have had within and without them the ſame 
cauſes of fermentation and putretaction, as the 
larger bodies. 

And tho' they had exiſted from eternity, how 
came the egg to be nnpregnated ? This could 
not be performed by heat alone; for even the 
eggs of large fowls, unleis they are impreg- 
nated by the cock, ate fo far from produc ng 
a living animal, that they putrify the ſooner 
by the admiſſion of heat. It is therefore ſuf- 
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ficiently clear and demonſtrable, that this hy- 
potheſis, notwithſtanding all its decorations, 
does not avail; but on the contrary, ſerves only 


to render the opinion more contemptible and 
odious. 


SECTION XIII. 


Now from what we have hitherto advanced, 


I hope the reader is convinced, that the origin 


of men and other animals from the earth can- 
not be accounted for in a natural way ; that 
all the arguments urged by the ancients for 
that end, aroſe from groſs ignorance, and are 
directly contrary to all the moſt accurate ex- 
periments and the principles of ſound reaſon- 
ing; ſo that they cannot, eſpecially in this 
learned age, be aſſerted with the leaſt appear- 
ance of truth, but proceed only from obſtinacy 
or an affectation of ſingularity. If any of theſe 
gentlemen are ſeriouſly inclined to ſatisfy them- 
ſelves concerning the origin of men and ani- 
mals, they ſhall find, that after ſeveral fruitleſs 
evaſions, they will at laſt be obliged to dethrone 
their idol the World, or Nature, and to ſeek the 
primary origin of living creatures in a more 
exalted ſource. 

Thus it evidently appears from the premiſes, 
that the earth bas no title to be called the 
general mother of us ail, She is no more 
than our nurſe, and the ſun our fomenter. 
Aſter being formed and placed on this globe 
by a more powerful hand, the earth furniſhes 

us 
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us with neceſſary food, cloathing, and habita- 
tion; and the ſun imparts a proper heat to 
us: but let it not be pretended, that the earth, 
impregnated by the ſun, conceived and brought 
forth the firſt men and animals, and that we 
derive our origin from it. 

It is farther evident, that in this firſt origin 
of men and animals, we alto diſcover the end, 
or rather the commencement of nature and 
natural cauſes: for the only natural cauſe of 
the origin of men and animals is parental 
procreation ; there is no other adequate cauſe 
to be found in the whole world. Now if 
they are not deſcended from anceſtors, by eter- 
nal progreſſion; ſo neither can the natural power 
of procreation be from eternity. Thus in what 
time ſoever we place the exiſtence of the firſt 
pair of the human or animal ſpecies, their 
nature or natural energy ceaſes to be the eſ- 


ficient cauſe of men or animals, and even 


receives its origin from a higher cauſe. It ſtill 
farther appears, that the very ſame proof which 
we have advanced concerning our earth and 
nature, in this part of the univerſe, muſt hold 
good concerning all nature, and every part 
of the creation, even all the vaſt orbs that com- 
poſe the amazing whole. For if, in the other 
planets which move round cur ſun, or revolve 
about other fixed ſtars, there be living in- 
habitants, as the ancients partly conj: ured: 


and moſt modern philoſophers have held highly 


probable ; ; it follows from the above mentioned 


reaſons, that there, as on our globe, every 


G 3 ſpecies 
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ſpecies muſt have had a beginning, and that 
the primary origin of them is no more to be 
attributed to their reſpective planet and its ſun, 
or to the nature of them, than our origin 
to this earth. We may therefore make this 
general conclaſion ; namely, that nothing in 
the whole world, and throughout all nature, 


having life in it, was originally produced by. 


the world of matter, or by material nature. 

Now as that which could not impart ex- 
iſtence to all things which have exiſted, can 
by no means be the firlt Being, it follows, 
that the whole material world, or nature, can- 
not be the firſt, ſelf- exiſtent, neceſſary and 
eternal Being ; but, like the living creatures 
themſelves, muſt owe its origin to another 
cauſe, which is in reality the primary, ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, Thus, man has in himſelf, 
and in other animals, an infallible criterion 
by which he may diſtinguiſh the World 
and Nature, from the CREATOR of all 
things, 
I ſhall conclude with a brief recapitulation of 
the connection of my argument; which is as 
follows. 

« If the ſpecies of men and animals 
e have had a beginning, and yet do not 
* originally procced from the world, nor from 
c nature; the world and nature are not the 
e firſt, ſelf-exiſtent Being 

For that cannot be the firſt, ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, which does not contain in itfelt the 
original foundation and adequate cauſe of the 

things 


„ a „„ 


Sex. 
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things which have been brought into exiſtence. 
(Diſſertation I. Sect. z.) 

* But the human race, and all the ſpecies 
« of animals, once had a beginning ;” 

As all who ever lived before us, without 
one ſingle exception, had a beginning; conſe- 
quently there muſt have been, antecedent to 
all that have exiſted, another cauſe, by which 
the fitſt pair of each ſpecies was produced; 
(Sect. 4, F.) and an infinite retrogreſſive ſe- 
ries of anceſtors is irreconcileable with found 


reaſoning ; (Sed. 6—9.) all hiſtory likewiſe 


bearing witneſs that Fs Os had a beginning. 


(Set. 10—16), 

« And yet they are not originally ſprung 
* from the world, or from its nature. 

For the heat of the ſun does not produce 


any animals from the mud or rude matter; 


(Diſſertation II. Set. 1—6.) nor can blind 
chance bring forth any body of an artificial 
texture; (Sect. 7. 11.) but eternal ſeminal eggs 
of every kind of animais are equally to be 
exploded, (Sect. 12.) 

* Therefore the world and its nature is by 
© no means the firſt, ſelf-exiſtent Being; but, 
like the animals themſelves, is produced by 


* a real, * ſelf- exiſtent Being.“ 
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| : For 
DISSERTATION II. | g. 
| diſp 

in 

Proving that the material world is, in itſelf Bei 
void of life, and conſequently incapable of in- inte 
trinſic perfection; from whence it fellows, of 
that it is not ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, and ne- tha 
cefſary; but mujl have derived its exiſlence Ne 
Jrom ſome other Being. to 

| get 

erton . po 

| pli 

HAT has hitherto been advanced con- ſta 
cerning the world, and its nature, from ſel 

the firſt origin of men and animals, is far- its 
ther confirmed from the contemplation of the it 
material world, and its nature, conſidered in or 
itſelf. For if we diſtinguiſh between the living re 
creatures and the material world, and if the pe 
ſubſtances which compoſe the latter and their ni 
powers are allowed by our very adverſaries et 
to be without life, ſenſation, or intelligence, C0 
it is evident that the lifeleſs material world, if 
and its nature, have no intrinſic and eſſential, a 
but only an extrinſic, perfection. Hence J 9 
infer, that it did not actually and neceſſarily 1 
exiſt of itſelf from eternity, but that it was r 


produced by foine other Eeing, and for the ſake 
of ſome other Ecing, namely, tor living creatures. j 

It this concluſion be confidered according 1 
to our common and natural ideas, the truth ] 
and juſtneſs of it will immediately appear, i 


For 
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For as every thing muſt have its eſſential 
perfection, the greateſt perfection muſt in- 
diſputably be found in a particular manner 
in the ſelf-exiſtent, neceſſary, and eternal 
Being. If this Being wanted that proper 
internal perfection, it could neither ſubſiſt 
of itſelf, nor impart exiſtence to the things 
that have been accidentally produced by it. 
Now every rational perſon muſt allow, that 
to be without life, ſenſation, or intelli- 
gence, and to act as ſuch, is ſo far from 
poſſeſſing an internal perfection, that it im- 
plies great imperfection. An inanimate ſub- 
ſtance, or blind nature, knows nothing of it- 
ſelf, and can neither be ſenſible of, nor enjoy 
its own exiſtence; on the contrary, whether 
it exiſts or not, or whether it exiſts in this 
or that manner, is quite a matter of indiffe- 
rence to it. How then can a Being be ſup- 
poſed to be eternal, which has not from eter- 
nity rejoiced in its exiſtence, nor ſhall to all 
eternity be ſenſible of 1t? How can it be ac- 
counted a neceſſary Being, ſince it cannot ex- 
iſt for its own ſake, and might have been of 
another nature, or might have had different 
qualificauons? How can that be ſelf. exiſtent, 
in which there is nothing that neceſſarily 
requircs or determines its exiſtence ? Thus it 
is evident that it cannot exiſt of itſelf, nor 
for itfeli; but if it does exiſt, it muſt have been 
produced by, and for the ſake of, ſome other 
Being. I ſhall farther evince the truth of 
this concluſion, when I have illuſtrated theſe 


two 
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two - propoſitions, namely, That I may juſtly 


conſider the material world, in and with re- 
gard to itſelf, abſtractedly from the living ani- 
mals it contains; and conſequently may Jook 


upon the material world as a ſubſtance void 
of lite. 


SECTION II. 


That the material world may, and ought 
to be conſidered in and with regard to itſelf, 
abſtractedly from the living animals in it, ne- 
ceſſarily follows from the preceding demon- 
ſtrations ; for though there are animate Beings 
in the world, yet they have not always ex- 
iſted, nor were they originally produced by 
the world, or its power and energy. 

The ſubſtance of the vaſt material bodies, their 
figure, poſition, order, motion, and alteration, 
might exiſt and continue, without any animals 
on them, or the ſuppoſition of any ſuch Beings, 
Why ſhould not the earth, together with 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 
ſubſiſt and perform their revolutions round 
the ſun, with the conſequent ſucceſſions of 
ſummer and winter, day and night, rain and 
drought, and produce flowers and fruits with- 
out any living inhabitants, as well as they 
do now, when they are ſuppoſed to abound 


in them no leſs than our populous earth? 


We have no hand in thoſe great mutations, 


The planets derive no greater motive powers 


from our life; nor is their gravitation affected 


. | — 
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by our death: and, on the contrary, our life 
is not the neceſſary reſult of thoſe powers and 
mutations. We are no more an eſſential piece 
'or part of the material world, than the in- 
bent is an eſſential part of a houſe; 
why may we not then conſider the world 
abſtractedly from the animals in it, as well 
as a houſe from its inhabitants? 


StCTION III. 


But ſecondly, I conſider all the great celeſtial 
bodies in, and relatively to, themſelves, as void 
of life, ſenſe, and intelligence; and this agrees 
with the ſyſtem of our antagoniſts, which 
will fave the trouble of admitting any more 
proofs on this head. 

I have indeed obſerved above, that many 
of the ancients ſubſtituted in the material 
world an intelligence or rational ſou], eſſen- 
tially united to the world as its body, and 
extended its energy to all nature; ſo that it 
was ſuppoſed to animate the world, and re- 
gulate it with a determinate view. I have 
alſo already ſhewed, that our modern Pan- 
theiſts might, by ſuch an hypotheſis, account 
for all the mutations in the world in a much 
more tolerable and rational manner, than by 
their own reveries. Thus the ſuppoſition that 


an all-pervading power animates the whole 
body of the world, directing it with intelli- 
gence and deſign, does not thwart their own 
principles; ſince they allow that material ſub- 
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ſtances, eſpecially organical bodies, have life, 
ſenſation and thought: but the end they aim 
at ſeems contrary to all reaſon and evidence, 
namely, to explode all intelligence, reaſon, deſign, 
and wiſdom, whether in or out of the world; 
and they take an irrational pleaſure in committing 
every thing, and conſequently themſelves, to 
the ſenſelels powers of an inanimate fubſtance, 
to blind deſtiny, or fortuitous chance. 

But as to the queſtion, Whether all the 
ſubſtances of the celeſtial bodies, excluſive of 
animate Beings, are void of life and ſenſe ? 
I am aware that ſome perſons, without any 
ill intention, have, befides the ſupreme Being, 
adopted an univerſal ſoul of the world, and 
looked on the vaſt mundane bodies as ſo many 
animated, and perhaps intelligent, Beings. 

But, for my part, I cannot diſcover the 
leaſt foundation {or ſuch an hypotheſis. The 
ſoul of the univerſe, which, next to the ſupreme 
Being, is ſuppoſed as a natural cauſe of the Phe- 
nomina that appear in the world, explains 
nothing; and, like other ſimilar inventions, ſuch 


as the natura plaſtica, the hrincipium bylarchicum, 


or IJdeæ jormatrices, is an occult quality, that 


is, an empty found, and a mere ſubterfuge of 
ignorance. 


But it is well known, that the large 
mundane bodies have nothing in common 
with thoſe which we call animals; ſince the 
are not born, nor do they multiply their ſpe- 
cies : they neither receive any aliments, nor 
grow ; they have no organs of the ſenſes, nor 
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members to perform any voluntary motion: 
for the ſtars and planets have no appearance 
of any ſpontaneous motion, which might be 
expected from animated bodies; but, for ſome 
thouſands of years, every one of them inceſſantly 
goes on in the fame track and direction, and 
performs its courſe in the ſame order and 
period, without any change or alteration, like 
a piece of clock-work. Subterraneous fires rage 
often within the bowels of the earth, and fre— 
quently force their way through its ſurface, bring- 
ing up with them ſtupendous rocks, and even 
whole iſlands; but in all this there appears not 
the lcaſt ſign of pain, or any ſpontancous motion. 

Others chooſe rather to aſcribe life to every 


particular ſubſtance, animating every plant, and 


even the ſmalleſt particle of matter. This hy- 
potheſis has, at firſt fight, an air of grandeur 
and dignity ; fince life is thereby multiplied, 
and all nature animated, fo as to appear the 
more perfect. But as in our own body we 
have a conſciouſneſs only of one Being, to 
which life, ſenſation, thought, and volition 
belong, and as all the other parts of our 
bodies have no inward and particular ſenfa- 
tion, or perception independent of that one 
conicious Being; with much leſs reaſon can 
life be attributed to plants and atoms. Ex- 
perience does not diſcover to us the leaſt traces 
of it; and in the alteration made in thoſe 
ſubſtances, even by fire itlelf, there appears a 


manifeſt inſenſibility and indifference. But it 


any one thinks proper to beſtow the name 


of 
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of life on the mobility, or the power of being 
moved, in matter or bodies, though they re- 
main quite inſenſible, we then differ only about 
the meaning of the word life, and not about 
the thing itſelf. Life, properly ſo called, requires 
ſenſation at leaſt; however, though the ſub- 
ſtance be void both of ſenſation and life, yet 
it may have its uſes. Thus the pretended 
perfection, which ſome attribute to nature 
from the univerſal life beſtowed on all its 
minuteſt parts, is a Chimera juſt as well 
grounded, as if we were to defire a world all 
of gold and precious ſtones, as the moſt 


Per fect. 


SECTION IV. 


Thus, after ſurveying the whole material 
world, relatively to itſelf, and abſtractedly 
from the animals which inhabit it; there is 
not the leaſt reaſon to think, that it is any 
thing elſe but an inanimate ſubſtance endued 
with certain motive powers, by which, in this 
connection and arrangement of parts, all the 
changes occurring in the material world are 
produced according to fixed rules. But who 
does not fee that the upſhot of all this, is 
no more than what is obſerved in every well con- 
ſtructed machine, as a clock, or a watch? 
theſe alſo conſiſt of a material fubſtance di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, determinately ccn- 
need with each other. The motive power, 
i. e. the weight or ſpring, produces according 

to 
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to the laws of motion, jointly with the reci- 

rocal conneCtion of the parts, all the changes 
obſerved in the wheels, the index, and the 
bell. Thus the material univerſe is nothing but 
a vaſt machine, and the great celeſtial bodies, 
the ſuns and planets, are the parts and wheels 
of this ſtupendous machine. The nature of the 
connection of its various parts, ſhews the ſitua- 
tion of the planets with regard to their reſ- 
pective ſuns; and the alterations obſerved in 
theſe connected parts is effected by impreſſing 
on them motive powers, according to the fixed 
laws of motion. 

Of this large machine, the material inani- 
mate world, I may ſafely ſay, that ſince it 
wants life, it is, 1. in general capable only of an 
external, and not an internal perfection; con- 
ſequently, 2. much leſs can it be a ſelf-ex- 
iſtent, neceſſary, and eternal Being; but 3. that 
on the contrary, it muſt have been produced 


by, and for, ſome other Being, namely, for 


the ſake of the animate creation. 

There is in nature a great difference of 
powers, ſome things being endued with ſen— 
ſation and conſciouſneſs, and others having 
neither; accordingly, all nature is divided into 
animate and inanimate bodies. Both have 
certain powers and, operations: but the former 
have a ſenſe of their exiſtence, their conſti— 


tution, their aim, the workings and progreſs 


of their powers; and a conſciouſneſs of the 


different degrees of them: whereas, to ſay all 
this of inanimate bodies, would be contra- 
dicting 
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dicting the very nature of them. Now ex- 
perience teaches us, that there are agreeable 


and diſagreeable ſenſations, which conſtitute plea- 


ſure or pain; and that to animate Beings, 
from their very nature, it cannot be indifferent 
whether they feel agreeable or diſagreeable 
ſenſations, 2. e. pleaſure or pain; but, on the con- 
trary, every creature, according to his manner 
of living, endeavours to acquire thoſe agreea- 
ble ſenſations of pleaſure which are within 
its reach, or proper to its manner of liſe; that 
is, every animal ſtrives to make himſelf happy 
in his way. Hence it follows, that the enjoy- 
ment of agreeable ſenſations, or happineſs, is 
the end which the nature of all animate beings 
has in view, and earneſtly endeavours after. 
Thus the final cauſe of the natural powers 
of animate beings is in themſelves ; and ac- 
cordingly, this inward deſign or tendency of 
different animals to ſome end determines what 
powers, inclinations, capacities, and actions, 
what members and organs of the body, every 
ſpecies of living creatures mult effentially have; 
and. how each of them muſt be conſtructed 
and diſpoſed to correſpond with its final cauſe, 
that is, with its peculiar manner of life, the 
nature of its aftections, and with its pleaſure 
or happineſs; in a word, that it may have its 
Natural Perfection. On the contrary, an inani- 


mate thing, by its own nature, hath no con- 


ſciouſneſs of its own exiſtence, diſpoſi: ion, ac- 
tion, or effect. As, according to its nature, it 
is capable neither of pleaſure nor pain; fo with 

regard 
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regard to itſelf, to be, or not to be; to be of 


this, or that texture; to have theſe or quite 


oppoſite powers; to undergo theſe, or quite dif- 
ferent alterations, are matters of total indif- 
ference to it. Thus there is nothing to be 
perceived in a lifeleſs ſubſtance which ſhould 
determine it rather actually to be, than not to be; 
to be of ſuch a texture, rather than of another; 
conſequently in an inanimate thing, no internal 
aim or deſign can be ſuppoſed, wherewith every 
quality and power ſhould harmonize; but when 
it has a certain mode of exiſtence, power, and 
texture, which includes harmony with its final 
cauſe and perfection ; this muſt be applied to 
external deſign, which is foreign to itſelf, and 
by which it was determined to ſome end. 

Such a phyſical perfection, which correſponds 
or harmonizes with the internal aim of the 
natural powers, and determines them to ſore 


end, I term Internal perfection: on the con- 


trary, whenever the end to be attained by the 
natural powers, with which every thing har- 
monizes, is without the thing itſelf and fo- 
reign to it, ſuch a Being can only be ſaid to 
have an External Perſection; for the idea of phy- 
ſical perfection depends entirely on the aim or 
end any Being has in view. 

Now all animate Beings have an internal 
end attainable by their natural powers, which 
they are continually endeavouring to arrive at; 
and every thing that: is in them correſponds 
and harmonizes with this end, and is de- 
termined by it, Therefore the perſection of 

H living 
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living creatures is an internal perfection; and 
by virtue of their own natures, they en- 
deavour to make themſelves perfect, and en- 
joy their perfection in pleaſing ſenſations. As 
many modes of living, and conſequently as 
many ſpecies of pleaſures or happineſs, as can 
be conceived ; ſo many inward views or ends 
are ſuppoſed in the Beings themſelves, which de- 
termine what powers and diſpoſitions each of 
them muſt be endued with, in order to cor- 
reſpond with this inward deſign, and conſe- 
quently with its Internal Perſection. Now 
as an infinite Intelligence muſt know all poſ- 
ſible modes of exiſtence, and all poſſible cor- 
reſpondences with the inward view or deſign 
of every creature; ſo muſt the ſame infinite 
' Intelligence be able to repreſent to itſelf all 
the poſſible internal perfections of all poſſible 
animate Beings, and to determine their ſeveral 
parts, powers, c. accordingly. 

On the contrary, things inanimate, have, by 
their own nature, no ſenile or conſciouſneſs of 
their exiſtence, or conſtitution; fo that it is 
indifferent to their nature whether they exiſt 
or not, whether they be of this or that tex- 
ture; therefore the aim or end of their pur- 
ſuits, which determines every part of their 
eſſence and conſtitution to be of a certain 
make, &c. cannot be in themſelves. Though 
a phyſical congruity or perfection be attributed 
to lifeleſs ſubſtances; yet the end or deſign of it 
mult be without them; accordingly they are 


capable only of an external perfection: as they 
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are by nature void of ſenſation, -it is only 
for the ſake of other things that they are 
perfect, and not merely for themſelves. 

To ſet this in the cleareſt light, it will be 
neceſſary previouſly to obviate a confuſion, 
which may be occaſioned by mechanical per- 
ceptions and the power of imagination. Ina- 
nimate things have certain eſſential qualities, 
as colours, ſhape, ſymmetry, proportion, mo- 
tion, Sc. which, harmonizing with our ſenſa- 
tions, give us pleaſure. Now | from our ſenſible 
perceptions, we are wont to imagine that 
every thing is out of us; and therefore we 
aſcribe to things without us, what is properly 
only a ſenſation within us. Thus we ſay that 
the air is warm, that ſugar taſtes ſweet, that 
a flower has an agreeable ſmell, that the found 
of mulic is pleaſant z whereas the ſenſations of 
the feeling, taſte, ſmell, and hearing, are only 
in ourſelves, whilſt all that is in the inanimate 
things without us, is only what occaſions thoſe 
ſenſations, and harmonizes with them. Certain 
colours = figures, order and proportion, by at- 
fecting our organs, are known to correſpond 
with our nature by the plealing ſenſation 
they excite in us; which qualities are inhe- 
rent in the things themſelves. This cannot 
be denied; the thing correſponding, however, 
is not that with which it correſponds, nor the 
intended view and end of ſuch corre ſpondency. 
Thus the thing correſponding has not the cor- 


reſpondence or harmony in 17 05 for that is 


without it; and conſequently i has only an 
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External, and no Internal Perfection. One 
colour is not in itſelf more perfect than ano- 
ther; this depends on the eye, to which it 
is adapted and correſponds. The ſimilarity 
of parts, with regard to the place, time, and 
dimenſions, which prevails in the figure, order, 
or proportion of an object, does not at all 
conſtitute perfection; this appertains to other 
things, to which every figure, order, and 
proportion is adapted. Hence one and the 
ſame form, order, or proportion, may corre- 
ſpond with ſome things, and ſo far have an 
external perfection; but may be abſolutely 
irreconcileable with others, and in that reſpect 
be extremely imperfect. 

Thus' no phyſical internal correſpondence or 
perfection is to be attributed to thoſe natures 
which, in themſelves, are indifferent to all 
modes of exiſtence. A flower, the figure 
and colour of which pleaſes, whoſe ſmell 
revives, whoſe parts, order, and proportion de- 
light you, and whoſe ſubſtance yields ſome va- 
luable medicine ; ſuch a flower, correſponding 
with your nature and ſenſation, is, with regard 
to you, beautiful and perfect; but to the 
flower itſelf, all theſe qualities, or the contrary, 
are abſolutely indifferent. Muſical ſounds, 
conveyed by the air to the ear, harmonize 


with your ear, and, with regard to you, have 


a certain perfection ; but the air receives no 
perfection by it, and the harmony, however 
correſpondent with your ears, may be diſcordant 
to the ears of other animals. The grandeur of 
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a palace, the diſpoſition and ſymmetry of the 


ſtories, windows, apartments, doors, pillars, 


and decorations, have no relation to the ſtruc- 


ture itſelf: It was built with all its conve- 


niencies and elegancies for man, and for 
man only; for to many other creatures, 
as beavers, Cc. the moſt ſumptuous palace 
would be an inconvenient dwelling. Thus 
order, proportion, and every thing relative to 
congruity, is not congruity or perfection itſelf ; 
and the qualities of things inanimate, which 
correſpond with the nature of living creatures 
and render them more perfect, have not, on 
that account, any Internal and Phyſical Perfec- 
tion, but only an External one. 

Thus, on conſidering that nothing of that 
which, in a lifeleſs ſubſtance, a material world 
or machine, can harmonize and correſpond, 
is in the inanimate ſubſtances themſelves, but 
that it reſides only in living creatures; if you 
take away from the powers of its nature, 
there remains no poſſibility of any perfection 
in the inanimate ſubſtances of the machine. 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, fixed ſtars, planets, comets, 


light, air, earth, plants, gold, filver, and 


gems; ſuppoſe teleſcopes, microſcopes, qua- 


drants, compaſles, violins, flutes, organs, clocks, 
mills, pumps, or whatever you pleaſe; the 
perfection of all theſe lifeleſs things conſiſts 
entirely in the external benefit and pleaſures, 
which animate Beings derive from each of 


them, If I take away this benefit and plea- 


ſure, there remains nothing in the large or 
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ſmall bodies of this world, nor in artificial 
machines or the human organs, with Which- any 
of them can correſpond, or be adapted to. 
The. ſuns or fixed ſtars are, indeed, the 
ſources of light and heat; but they are. not 
luminous and hot in, and for themſelves. 
The planets have the viciffitudes of day and 
night, ſummer and winter ; but to thoſe orbs 
themſelves, every diſpoſition is alike. The 
vegetables and flowers exhibit to us an ele- 
gant figure, diſpoſition, and proportion of 
parts: but this arrangement is quite indiffe- 
rent as to themſelves, and does by no means 
conſtitute their Internal Perfection; ſince they 
themſelves enjoy theſe properties as little, as 
they do their fragrancy, their exquiſite taſte, 
al other ſecondary qualities. Thus alfo a 


muſician does not play on the flute to enter- 


tain himſelf, but the company; teleſcopes and 
microſcopes do not render any obje& viſible 
to themſelves, nor do the beit clocks ſtrike 
and ſhew the hour for their own ſatisfaction: 
it is only relatively to the ears, eyes, and un- 
derſtanding of men, that they are perfect, and 
with this external end or defign every thing 
in them correſponds; there is nothing in them- 
felves, to which their vatious parts can be 
ſuppoſed to concur. 5 © 

To advance 6ne ſtep farther-: the perfection 
Which is. attributed to the bodies of animals, 
to their parts and texture, is not properly in 
the body intrintically and for itfelf, abſtract- 
edly from the ſoul: for, if we feparate the 
181 . ſoul 
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foul and ſenſation from the body, the eye 
would not be affected by the light, nor the 
ear by ſound, and the whole body would 
be nothing more than a machine; for by 
this means we ſhould take away the end of 
all the exertions of thoſe organs, and of their 
form and arrangement : conſequently, in the 
nature of the body, as a body, there would 
be nothing internally, with which the objects 
of thoſe ſenſes could correſpond ; that is, ſuch 
a machine would be totally void of any In- 
ternal Phyſical Perfection. The perfection of 
animate Beings conſiſts purely in this, namely, 
that they are a kind of machines which every 
way correſpond with the nature, or the pur- 
ſuits of every creature, according to its man- 
ner of living. The ſuppoſition of a certain 
claſs of ſouls jointly, with a certain' nature 
and manner of living, determines how their 
body, their eyes, ears, ſtomach, &c. muſt 
be faſhioned, ſo as to ſuit with their manner 
of living. Thus the eye of a ith owes all 
its perfection to its being the eye of a crea- 
ture that lives in the water; it would have no 
perfection, conſidered with regard to the eagle's 
manner of living. This is alſo applicable to 
the cther members of animal bodies: their 
perfection depends entirely on their various 
modes of perception, and their manner of living. 
The ſtomach, inteſtines, lungs, heart, nerves, 
every thing is employed for the ſervice of the 
living creature, and, with regaid to its par- 
ticular manner of living, may be called perfect; 
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the end or deſign of their action is without the 


parts themſelves; and, within themſelves, theſe 
organs have only an External Perfection. 


SxoTIOoN V. 


This want of inward perfection, neceſſarily 
implies the want of life, in ſubſtances and ma- 
chines; for a lifeleſs Being has no manner of 
enjoyment of its exiſtence, either by ſenſation, 
conſciouſneſs, or imagination, nor by pleaſure 
or happineſs. Thus, to a lifeleſs thing, its ex- 
iſtence is no more than non-entity : it is quite 
a matter of indifference to it, whether it 
exiſts or not, whether it be thus or otherwiſe; 
to that, as to its own nature and eſſence, 
there is nothing which makes more for its 
being, than for its not being ; for its being in 
this manner, rather than any other, Hence then 
it is alſo evident that, in an inanimate thing, 
nothing can be conceived with which every 
thing that is in it ſhould correſpond ; or, in 
other words, that it is not ſuſceptible of any 
Internal Perfection. With regard to itſelf, it 
would not be more imperfect if it entirely 
ceaſed from being at all, or if all its pro- 
perties were ill conjoined. 

The whole material world, as an inanimate 
compoſition, is not in itſelf more perfect than 
a grain of ſand, or a rudely compounded clod. 
It has indeed every where a very great per- 
fection; but the wonderful congruity of it is 
not, nor can be, in the inanimate a 19:7; 

itſelf. 
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itſelf. This we cannot better perceive, than 
by taking away from the world all animate 
Beings, leaving it to continue entire as to its 
inward texture, and outward decorations; and 
then will appear, what perfection it is poſſeſſed 
of. Let the ſun, moon, and ſtars, regularly 
riſe and ſet; let the grateful viciſſitudes of 
day and night, ſpring, ſummer, autumn and 
winter, rain and ſun-ſhine, heat and cold, 
winds and calms, ſucceed each other: Let 
vegetables, fruits, grain, flowers, and plants 
flouriſh, and the trees grow more luxuriantly 
than at preſent. But, in the immenſe machine, 
there will be no eye to view and admire 
theſe things, no mouth to taſte and enjoy the 
fruits, no birds to fill the groves with melody, 
no ear to be entertained by their harmonious 
notes. From the elephant to the mouſe, from 
the whale to the ſmalleſt fry, every thing in 
nature, even to the moſt diſtant ſtars, will be 
ſolitary, filent, dead ; without ſenſation, under- 
ſtanding, or life, without enjoyment, pleaſure, 
or happineſs. 

Where then is the inward perfection of 
this inſenſible material, and upon this ſuppo- 
fition, horrid and dreary, univerſe ? Where is 
that with which the ſubſtances, the diviſions 
into ſo many vaſt luminous and opaque ce- 
leſtial bodies, the regular courſe of the planets, 
the viciſſitude of day and night, of times and 
ſeaſons, the fertility of the earth, and like- 
wiſe the diſorders and convulſions of the ſame ; 
where is that, I fay, with which all theſe 

| correſpond 
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correſpond and are adapted to? To what pur- 
pole is all this travail for ſo many «thouſand 
years down to the preſent time, nay, from 
eternity to eternity? To whom do the world 
and nature belong? and for whom do the 
celeſtial bodies revolve, Cc. with unwearied 
labour? It was a matter of indifference to 
the univerſe to be, or not to be; to be divided 
into vaſt orbs, or to be a mere chaos. It 
was equal to the world, with regard to itſelf, 
whether light was dittributed in every part, 
or all things were buried in total darkneſs ; 
whether it had motion imparted to it, or every 
thing remained at perpetual reſt in one and 
the ſame place; Whether the planets moved 


in ſtated courſes, or wandered at random 


through the ætherial expanſe; whether they 
were decked with herbage, plants and trees, 
or were only barren and deſert rocks, re- 
volving on their reſpective axes. The material 
world, as an inanimate thing, would afford 
nothing, to be benctited or injured; for the 
whole univerſe, of itſelf, neither feels, knows 
or enjoys, any thing of its exiſtence or con- 
ſtitution : and weic it poſuble that for a mo- 
ment it could be con ſcious of its exiſtence, 
it would readily own that it was quite a 
matter of indifferer.ce, whether it had exiſted 
before, and how lon, ; whether its exiſtence 
was to continue, or \iat had happened, ar 
might happen, in it. 
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"SxCT1ION--VI. 


It is therefore evident, that in the material 
inanimate world in itſelf, relatively to its na- 
ture and eſſence, there neither is, nor can be, 
any thing which determines its exiſtence, more 
than its non-exiſtence. Moreover, with regard 
to the world itſelf, no idea can be formed 
of an internal perfection, or correſpondence of 
every thing that is in it with a general, in- 
ternal aim or deſign. But fince the end or 
cauſe of its exiſtence, properties, and perfec- 
tions is not in 1:{-}f, it cannot be the firſt and 
ſelf· exiſtent Being; on the contrary it follows, 
that the cauſe of its exiſtence, properties, and 
perfections, muſt be ſought for out of it, 
namely, in the firſt, ſelf-exiſtent Being. Hence 
it appears that the world was brought into 
exiſtence, was created and produced, by a 
ſcli-exiſtent Being, as the efficient cauſe. 

This creation, or commencement of the 
world, Nis confirmed by its duration the 
continuance of its exiſtence; which conſiſts 
ju a conſtant ſucceſtion of viciſſitudes and con- 
ingencics. Now if a ſeries of vicifiitudes con- 
ſtitutes what we call Time, then the exiſtence 
of the world cannot be conceived without the 
idea of time; and its whole duration, or the 
ave of the world, is the ſame as the whole 
ſucceſſion of its neigende : one continues as 
long 42 the other, and both will ceaſe at the 
jane time. Now, it is manifeſt that freth 
| con- 
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contingencies, unknown before, continually ap- 


pear in the world, and that year ſucceeds 
year, and age follows age; ſo that there is 
a continual addition made to the preceding 
incidents. Now that, to which ſomething can 
be continually added, is by no means infinite; 
and as it may be augmented ad infinitum, 
for that reaſon it can never be infinite, but 
always continues finite: Therefore the viciſ- 
fitudes ſeen in the world and their ſucceſſion, 
as likewiſe the time of their exiſtence, nei- 
ther are, nor can ever be infinite, -but are ab- 


ſolutely finite. Let us but imagine the time 


of the world's exiſtence to conſiſt of ſingle 
years, or ſingle ages, following each other ; 
and it will plainly appear that the time of 
its exiſtence muſt be finite, becauſe every num- 
ber can be augmented, and the years now 
current can never be extended ad 7nfinitum, 
but make a limited number. Thus, with re- 


gard to the limited number of the actual 


years of the world, and all its actual incidents, 
we can repreſent to ourſelves a time when 
it was not actually in being; that is, it was 
not from everlaſting; it had a beginning of 
its exiſtence ; and conſequently was brought 


into being, or created, by the firſt, ſelf-ex- 
iſtent Eflence. 


| SECTION VII. 


Moſt of the ancient philoſopers imagined 
the world to have. exiſted from eternity, if 
not 
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not in its preſent conſtitution, at leaſt in its 
elements or firſt principles. For they eafily 
comprehended that, from matter already ex- 
iſting, ſomething might be formed, then grow, 
increaſe, and multiply; but that matter, or 


a Being which abſolutely did not exiſt, could 


have been produced from nothing, ſeemed to 
them utterly inconceiveable, and abſurd. 

But as ſuch a doubt was founded only on 
ignorance and want of penetration, it cannot 
have any weight againſt clear and poſitive 
ideas, or experimental knowledge. What is 
more clear and diſtin than the idea of 
numbers, and of what may be numbered ; and 
that neither the one or the other can be fo 
augmented as to become infinite? What is 
more evident than that an inanimate world 
has, in itſelf, no internal perfection, and con- 
ſequently no cauſe why it actually exiſts? 
In ſhort, there would be no end of wrang- 
ling, if manifeſt proofs were to be confuted 


only by ſaying, © I cannot conceive how it is 


« poſſible ; therefore there is no ſuch thing. 
The formation of plants and animals as it 
were in embryo in the ſeed, is no otherwiſe 
comprehended than as we fee by the iſſue, 
that it is really ſo ; but how this comes to pals, 


no mortal has yet been able to explain by 


any mechanic laws or powers. If this were 
not ſupported by daily experience, it would 
be no leſs incomprehenſible to us, than the 
primary production of a ſubſtance from non- 
entity; are we therefore to deny both? All 

the 
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the power which man is poſſeſſed of, is to 
alter and change things which already exiſt 
to his hands: this he does by bodily ſtrength 
and mechanical inſtruments, adding, joining, 
or ſeparating the parts of matter; and yet 
he ſcarce knows how this is performed, that 
is, how he moves his limbs, and how the 
motion of one ſubſtance or body is commu— 
nicated to another. As for many ſtupendous 
remains of antiquity, we are quite at a loſs to 


conceive by what art or force ſuch things. 


were effected; and yet all agree that they 
are the works of human hands. Thus, be— 
cauſe we are not able to create new things, 
or to conceive how they were created, are 
we to deny that there is a power which was 
able to produce, or bring into being, things 
which did not exiſt before? The human ſoul, 
at leaſt, is capable of conceiving as poſſible, 
and as it were of creating in its underſtanding, 
things which at preſent, have no exiſtence ; 
why then may there not be an Eſſence, 
which, out of itſelf, gives real exiſtence to 
things which are poſlible, and of which we 
can form 1deas ? 

Let it not be objected, & That it is not 
* mere ignorance how a creation from nothing 
* ſhould be poſſible, but that the impoſſibility 
* or inconſiſtency of it is manifeſt.” This 
charge will hardly be made good by ſaving, 
* from nothing, nothing is produced.” WIͤI 
any one be fo abſurd as to maintain, that 
Nothing was the ſubſtance of which every 

thing 
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thing was formed; or that Nothing was the 
cauſe which created all things? he thus makes 
Nothing Something; and implies a contradic- 
tion, by ſuppoſing that a non-entity produced 


and framed the world, and that out of a ſub- 


ſtance which was a mere nothing. But he 
that conceives this ſtate of non-entity,, as 
the limit or point from whence real exiſtence 
dates its commencement, is ſo far from con- 
tradicting himſelf, that his thoughts may be 
ſaid to be perfectly juſt. IIe does not make 
Nothing to be Something, nor look upon it 
as the matter or efficient cauſe of things; 
but, on the contrary, to be what it is (No— 
thing, or abſence of real exiſtence, only 4 
terminus a quo :) This is no leis allowable than, 
before a ſeries of numbers, or before the 
unite with which the ſeries begins, to conceive 
a cypher or gero. 

Since therefore there is an Eſſence which 
comprehends in itſelf the cauſe of all real 
exiſtence; any thing, which was not before, 
may be as eafily brouzht into being by its will, 


wiſdom, and power as a man may, with- 


out previouſly thinking on any number, begin 
to reckon from an unite. But this Eſſence 
muſt be a ſelf-exiſtent Being, originally con- 
taining in itſelf the cauſes of the exiſtence of 
all that has been created; and conſequently 
he muſt have a pores of bringing into ex- 
iſtente the world, if- it had a bes 10ning, at 
a time when there was no ſuch thing in 
being. But that the world had a commence- 

ment 
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ment is indiſputable ; fince its real exiſtence 

conſiſts in a ſeries and number of incidents, 
which cannot be infinite ; conſequently it muſt 
have had a beginning. 


SECTION VIII. 


Some eminent perſons have oppoſed the 
above-mentioned poſition, vi. that the world 
had, a beginning, and reaſon thus: © It was 

s poſſible to God, from all eternity, to create 
« a world; ſince he himſelf is eternal, and 
« had from all eternity the power and will 
c of creation, and could not have firſt ac- 
© quired it in time.” Thus, according to 


them, it muſt not be ſuppoſed that God begun 


the creation at any period of time, without 
having exerciſed his creative power before : 
they are of opinion that this would ſtill Jeave 
a vaſt difference between the eternity of God, 
who is without time or change, and dependent 
on nothing without him; and the eternity of 
the world, which, ſay they, conſiſts in an infinite 
time, and is continually dependent on the ſelf- 
exiſtent Being. 

But theſe arguments are fallacious, and no- 
thing but empty ſounds. Let us only put 
theſe queſtions to thoſe who maintain this 
opinion: What is it to create from eternity? 
What idea have you of this? Is creating 
the bringing into being a thing which did 
exiſt before? This takes away the eternity 


of 
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of the thing created, and rather ſuppoſes a 
beginning of its exiſtence. What is the mean- 
ing of the expreſſion from eternity? Do you 
not thereby repreſent eternity as a progreſſive 
ſucceſſion of time, which commenced from a 
certain point or term? And how does this 
agree with the idea of eternity? How, then, 
can a Being be faid to have created a thing 
from eternity ? For we may eaſily conceive 
a thing tv be eternal it we ſuppoſe it to be 
without ſucceſſion or change; but to ſuppoſe a 
time of its actual exiſtence begun from eter- 
nity, is ſomething quite abſurd and unintel- 
ligible. If you ſuppoſe time to be infinite, 
does not this again lead you into the con- 
tradiction, That ſomething which may admit 
of increaſe is infinite, and that a determinate 
number of years, actually paſſed, is indeter- 
minate, and may be lengthened to infinitude? 
In order to obviate the ſpecious objection 
raiſed from God's eternal Power and Will to 
create the world, let us ſtate the argument 
as follows, that we may have a better inſight 
into the truth or fallacy of theſe conſequences. 
But the whole concluſion deducible from it 
is this, That if God's Pewer and Will to create 
the world be eternal, then is the world alſo 
eternal, or was created from eternity. Now 
if the firſt propoſition be true, fo is the 


ſecond, Here 1 plainly. ſaw that, according to 


this way of arguing, the infinitude of God's 
attributes, and particula ly his immutable du- 
ration, were by the creation transferred to the 
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creature; juſt as if the attributes of the Crea- 5 
tor could, and muſt have been communicated 
to it, which is abſolutely falſe, and implies a 
manifeſt contradiction. 1 
If the world be out of God, and the 8 
work of his hands, then it muſt be diſtinct 
from him in its eſſence and properties; con- p 
ſequently it can no more be eternal than ? 
it can be increate, or a God. The ſupreme . 
C 
i 


Being himſelf cannot, by any means, transfer 

his attributes to a creature. His underſtand-” 

ing is infinite : but have the poſſible things 

that are out of him, infinite intelligence ? 
| His will or inclination to good, to joy and 
| felicity, is without bounds ; but can the things 
1 which are out of him, and of a limited ex- 
iſtence, thereby partake of his infinite per- 
fection and felicity? His power is without 
controul; but does that alſo render the ſtrength 
1 of the things out of him immeaſurable? Have 
| they not all their meaſure, weight, and num- 
ber ? The like may alſo be ſaid of God's 
| ſelf and neceſſary exiſtence: it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that thoſe attributes could have been 
transferred by creation to any creature. Li- 
berty, with regard to fortuitous things, neceſ- 
ſarily belongs to God; yet what he chooſes 
does not thereby acquire a neceſſary exiſtence. 
Thus alſo, though the eternal and immutable 
God had an eternal power, and an eternal 
purpoſe, to create a world; yet eternity and 
= immutability are not by any means transferred 
ö to the creature, in the accompliſhment of the 


divine 
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divine Will. The things which God created, were 
not eternal; but are mutable. Time begins 


with the creation, and conſiſts in a ſucceſſion 
of actual alterations of finite things; before, 
and out of this, there is no time: and to ſup- 
poſe in the duration of God, which was prior 
to the creation, a ſucceſſion of years and 
ages, would be deſtroying the real eternity of 
the ſelf- exiſtent Being. Therefore aſk not, 
what God was doing before the creation; 
or why the world was not created many thou- 
ſand years before the Moſaic ara. Theſe 
queſtions are abſurd; nor can any idea be 
tormed of them. 


SECTION IX, 


Thus nothing can obſcure this truth, namely, 


that an inanimate, material world, which has 


no Internal Perfection, does not contain in 
itſelf the cauſe or end of its exiſtence and for- 
mation ; or, in other words, that it can in no 
ſenſe be ſelf-exiſtent or eternal, but muſt, at 
ſome period of time, have received its exiſt- 
ence together with its texture and perfection, 
from ſome real, ſelf-exiſtent, and eternal Being. 
This is evident from the continual ſueceſſion 
of its incidents or changes, which, without 
ſuppoling a beginning, would be incompre— 
henſible. ; 

When any thing is produced by - another 
Being, and yet that for which every thing in 
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it is of a determinate form, ſize, Fc. is out of 
it; it is ſaid to have been produced for the 
ſake of ſome other Being. Therefore it is 
evident that the inanimate, material world 


muſt have been produced for the ſake of 


ſomething elſe, and not for its own. Now 
if it be neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome- 
thing without, or different from the mate- 


rial world, 85 whoſe ſake it was produced, 


and its whole conſtitution was determined; 
where are we to look for this Something, but 
in the animal kingdom? For, to the inanimate, 


nothing can be oppoſed but the animate Beings. 


Thus it is the animate Beings only, that muſt in- 


clude in themſelves the cauſes of all the de- 
terminations or qualities obſerved in the world: 

for that it cannot be the ever-living God him- 
ſelf for whoſe ſake the material world exiſts, 
or with whoſe nature it has a neceſſary con- 
nection, ſhall be made to appear in Diſſer- 
tation IV. Section III. 

It has already been ſhewn that the mate- 
rial world, conſidered in itſelf, is no more 
than a machine, and includes in itſelf at large, 
what human machines exhibit in miniature ; 
namely, a connection of many parts in which 
a motive power, according to fixed laws and 
the nature of the connection, produces certain 
alterations. It may farther be aſſerted that the 
univerſe, though but one entire machine, is 
compounded of millions of machines great and 
{mall : but how comes it to paſs, that we 
could form no manner of idea what any of 


theſe 
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theſe innumerable machines, their nature, ſpe- 
cies and intent were, if we did not know it 
to be deſtined for the uſe of animate Beings ? 
How comes it that in all inanimate things 
which form a machine, in all the forms, 
conſtitutions, and local motion, there is no- 
thing contained which can determine their 
particular frame, nature, and compoſition, 
much leſs the exiſtence of them, and to which 
of courſe, all the reſt correſponds? For to 
an inanimate thing, all forms, every texture 
and motion, and even exiſtence itſelf, is in- 
different; it is not conſcious of its exiſtence 
or particular texture. The benefit of the 
living creatures can alone determine the con- 
ſtitution and uſe of an inanimate machine; 
and conſequently, That alone explains its nature 
and” ſpecies, and affigns the cauſe why it is 
there, and why every part is thus and not 
otherwiſe. Thus the uſe which the machine 
is to be of to the living, enters into the idea 
and definition of its exiſtence. Without know- 
ing the uſe of the machine, there is no know- 
ing what kind of machine it is. If we ſet 
about defining a clock, a mill, a pump, Sc. 
we ſhall find it impoſſible to form to ourſelves, 
or convey to others, any idea of either of 
thoſe machines, without ſpecifying what uſe 
they are of to animate Beings. 

Suppoſe a Hottentot, who knows nothing 
of the uſe of a watch, was thewn the inſide, 
the ſpring, chain, wheels, in ſhort, all its 
parts and the diſpoſition of them ; nay, let 

| 1 him 
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him be inſtructed by a watch-maker, ſo that> 
in time, he may be able to make a watch; 
yet I affirm, that the Hottentot, if he is not 
made acquainted with the uſe of a watch, 
does not know what a watch is. He knows 
it not eſſentially ; he is ignorant of its deſign 
and entire conſtruction. For if the uſe of it 
had not been previouſly conceived in the mind 
of the artiſt who made a watch, as ſomething 
fealible, ſuch a machine would never have 
been made, nor have been diſpoſed and con- 
ſtructed in ſuch a manner. 

It is with natural, juſt as it is with arti- 
ficial, machines ; while we are ignorant of their 
uſe and convenience with regard to the con- 
nection of things, we muſt own that our 
knowledge of them is only external, and does 
not extend to the eſſential part of them. Thus 
the ancient anatomiſts, being ignorant of the 

action and uſe of the liver and ſpleen in the 

human body, knew not what to make of 
them. Even our modern anatomiſts when, 
in the diſſection of the ſeveral ſpecies of ani- 
mals, they meet with any veſlels whoſe uſe 
they cannot determine from the conformation 
of them with others which are known, in- 
genuouſly confeſs that they know not what 
thoſe veſſels are; whereas the eyes, ears, ſto- 
mach, bladder, &c. of animals are parts that 
are known to us; fince we are acquainted 
with their utility and beneficial operations, and 
on that account are able to explain them, 


Indeed 
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| Indeed, when we ſee other things in na- 
ture, of whoſe exiſtence we cannot diſcover 
the utility, end, and deſign, we are obliged 
to be ſatisfied with their bare external ap- 
pearances, and to diſtinguiſh them by thoſe 
only; but nobody will preſume to ſay, that 
he therefore knows them eſſentially. As for 
other things, ſuch as plants, trees, vegetables, 
Sc. we ſee the abſolute neceſſity of their veſ- 
ſels; yet, in ſuch a manner, as to extend only 
to inanimate nature, and the vegetable king- 
dom. Yet no one will ſay, that theſe ve- 


getables exiſt for themſelves; or that he knows 


them with regard to their connection with other 
things in nature. Let the roots, ducts, and rind 
or bark, ſerve for the reception and circula- 
tion of the alimentary juice; ſome veſſels to 
involve the buds, leaves, and bloſſoms; others 
by diſtending, to enlarge the fruit; and again 
the fruit, for preſerving the ſeed in order to 
produce a new plant. Notwithſtanding all 
this, we are ſtill within the compaſs of an 
inanimate plant. We know the ſeed by this, 
namely, that it brings forth ſuch a plant; 
that the plant yields ſuch a ſeed; and that, 
again, from this ſeed proceeds a ſimilar plant, 
and ſo on in a perpetual viciſſitude. What 
inference can we draw from hence? Was the 
plant, conſidered with regard to itſelf, neceſ- 
fary ? Has it any enjoyment of its own ex- 
iſtence and texture? Or can it yield any be- 
nefit to the other parts of the material world ? 
If we were as well acquainted with every 
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herb and plant, as the farmer is with oats, 
rye, wheat, barley, Sc. and, as animals, know 
all kinds of food, we ſhould know ſomething 
more of the vegetable kingdom, with regard 
to its connection with the other parts of na- 
ture, than what our botaniſts inform us con- 
cerning their roots, leaves, ſtamina, piſtilla, 
farina, Sc. As Nature. in the animal king- 
dom, deſcends from us men through all poſ- 
fible ſpecies down to the very , meaneſt in- 
ſect, ſupplying to each its food and neceſ- 
ſaries; ſo the vegetable kingdom correſponds 


with it in all its gradations, ſo that there is 


no herb or plant which is not adapted to 
the ſmell, taſte, aliment, and wants of 
ſome certain ſpecies of animals; and fo far 
they are, in general, to be looked upon as 
inſtruments produced for the well-being of 
living creatures. Nay, the very univerſe, the 
vaſt machine of the world, muſt be viewed 
in this light; and as it is inanimate, and has 
not in itſelf any internal perfection, or final 
cauſe of its exiſtence and determinate texture, it 
muſt have been produced not only by ano- 
ther Being, but alſo for the ſake of ſome 
other Beings, that is, the animate; and muſt 
in all reſpects have been deſtined for their 
conveniency. And he that would learn to 
know what ſort of a thing the world is 
muſt include, in its definition and eſſential 
idea, this utility of it to animate Beings; this 
being the cauſe of its preſent conſtitution, and 
comprehending in itſelf the laws of all nature and 


mechanical 
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mechanical motion; otherwiſe he knows no 
more of this vaſt machine the world, than 
a Hottentot does of a watch. 


SECTION X. 


That this concluſion concerning the world 
is well grounded, may be manifeſtly demon- 
ſtrated ; and this without any extraordinary 
{ſkill in aſtronomy, or acquaintance with na- 
tural philoſophy, and much leſs with abſtract 
metaphyſical ſpeculations. We need only view 
the world as it really is, and ſhews itſelf to 
our ſenſes, and we ſhall immediately ſee the 
whole diſpoſition and ordinance of the vaſt 
ſtructure of the univerſe ; which includes in 
itſelf an innumerable multitude of globes, 
ſome luminous, others opaque, performing their 
ſtated courſes and motions in the immeaſu- 
rable expanſe of heaven. Now that this won- 
derful diſpoſition of the vaſt univerſal ſyſtem 
correſponds in all its parts with the benefit of 
animate Beings, may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
The thin, fluid, and tranſparent ethereal mat- 
ter is in itſelf proper for diffuſing light and 
heat all over the univerſe ; which, as they are 
ſo neceſſary to living creatures, render the 
whole world habitable, fertile, and pleaſant. 
At the ſame time, they exhibit, from an aſto- 
niſhing diſtance, to thoſe who are capable of 
knowlege and reflection, a ſketch of the im- 
menſe ſyſtem conſiſting of an infinite variety 


of 
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of parts, which. they are able to improve to 
many noble purpoſes and advantages. On 
the contrary, the inanimate orbs that compoſe 
the univerſe, do not ſtand in any need of 
light for themſelves to regulate their motions : 
they can find their way in obſcurity and 
darkneſs ; nay, the light is to them dark and 
inviſible. 


In this immeaſurable ætherial expanſe all 
folid ſubſtances are diſſeminated; not con- 


fuſedly heaped together, but divided into in- 
numerable vaſt bodies or globes. And. as 
globular bodies have larger ſurfaces than any 
other, they afford more room for the habi- 
tation of living creatures, and are fit for the 
ſeparate dwellings of ſeveral poſſible ſpecies of 
animals, which could not all live together 
on one globe, in the ſame temperature of 
air, the fame heat, and ſubſiſt on the ſame 
food. But as things are now diſpoſed, all 
have different habitations adapted to their va- 
rious natures, and dwell. at large in different 
parts of the ſtupendous univerſe. This ætherial 
fluid, though it be ſo rare and ſubtle, is, 
on one hand, as it were a barrier to confine 
thofe vaſt globes the fixed ſtars within their 
reſpective ſtations, and prevent them from 
falling on one another ; and, on the other 
hand,” they yield a free and uninterrupted 
paſſage to the planets in their various revo- 
Jutions and circumrotations. Theſe number- 


leſs globes are diſpoſed at ſuch proper diſtances 


as not to claſh with each other, or alter 
| their 
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their unvaried courſe by any mutual impreſſion, 
or influence on one another. The end and deſign 
of all this admirable contrivance, is to render 
the celeſtial bodies conſtant and convenient 
habitations for the various ſpecies of animate 
Beings. The reverſe of any of theſe wiſe diſ- 
poſitions would throw the whole ſyſtem into 
confuſion ; which, though a matter of indif- 
ference to the inanimate world, would utterly 
deſtroy and exterminate all living creatures 
that now dwell ſecurely in their reſpective 
habitations. 

All the celeſtial bodies that compoſe the 
univerſe, as far as the moſt accurate obſerva- 
tions reach, are of a globular form; and not 
of various figures, and thoſe all irregular, as 
might be expected from a fortuitous concourſe 
of atoms. But now, from what we experience 
on our own globe, we know that a ſpherical 
body is on all fides habitable, on account of 
its univerſal gravitation: and we may eaſily 
conceive that any other figure, however re- 
gular, would, if not entirely, yet in a great 
meaſure, render theſe mundane bodies unin- 
habitable ; and conſequently, that the globular 
form is the beſt adapted for rendering the 
whole world habitable, 

Of theſe orbs ſome are luminous, and others 
opaque. Among the former is our ſun; the 
fixed ſtars are of the ſame form, and are ſup- 
poled to be ſo many ſuns. And as fix pri- 


mary planets, in themſelves opaque, revolve 


round the ſun, and ten fatellites round Sa- 
turo, 
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turn, Jupiter, and the earth; it is at preſent 
the prevailing opinion among aſtronomers, that 
ſeveral planets revolve about every fixed ſtar 
in the heavens, as their reſpective ſuns, to 
which the latter impart both light and heat. 
Indeed if we confider the general analogy 
and diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of the 
univerſe, we ſhall have great reaſon to em- 
brace this opinion. Among all the fixed ſtars, 
why ſhould our ſun be the only one about 
which all the opaque bodies in the univerſe 
are ſuppoſed to be collected? Were it con- 
tinual day with us, we ſhould think the univerſe 
very ſmall, and that it conſiſted only of the 
fun, moon, and our earth; and, that we are 
better acquainted with the extent of the 


univerſe, and the multitude of its parts, and 


can fee the other planets revolving about our 
fan and ſome thouſands of ſtars, we are be- 
holden to the night and darkneis. On the 
other hand, though darknefs, and the im- 
menſe diſtance of the planets which move 
round the fixed ſtars, render them inviſible 
to us; yet ſometimes certain luminous bodies, 
which we call new ſtars, make theic appear- 
ance near the fixed ſtars, and at other times 
are not ſeen, and after ſome ſpace of time 
entirely diſappear, they can be no other than 
opaque planets. This is a demonſtration that 
ſuch planets move about the fixed ſtars, as 
their ſtuns; To ſay nothing of the comets, 
which, after making their appearance, do not 
tor a great number of years come again 

within 
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within our fight, and are nothing but opaque 


celeſtial bodies, which have a particular and 
very excentric courſe. 


Thus all the fixed ſtars in the univerſe are, 


with great probability, ſuppoſed to be ſuns 
with a certain number of globes or planets 


moving round each of them, and receiving 
light and heat from their reſpective ſuns. 
When we ſurvey the immenſe ſtructure of 


the world, we behold with aſtoniſhment, amidſt 


the vaſt multiplicity of its principal parts, an 
uniform congruity in being babitable for ani- 
mate Beings : for, that every planet is an ha- 
bitable earth is, at preſent, little queſtioned 
by philoſophers, and enquirers after truth. 
But I know of no reaſon for making the 
ſyn and fixed ftars ſo many lakes of flaming 
ſulphur, or places of torment; I rather look 
upon them as electriſing machines which 
are capable of communicating light and heat 
to other bodies, without burning or being in- 
tenſely hot themſelves. For this, I think, 
many phyſical obſervations furniſh us with 
ſufficient proofs. Thus, we may diſcover in 


this diſpoſition of the world, the general con- 


gruity of nature, in making the ſtars or fans, 
as well as the planets, convenient habitations 
for certain ſpecies of living creatures; and that, 
to the inhabitants of thoſe ſuns, the planets 
are not of leſs uſe and benefit, than the ſuns 
are to the inhabitants of the plancts. 
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Concerning our earth in particular, we know 


that its rotation on its axis gives it day and 
night; and that from its motion in its elip- 
- tical orbit, it derives the viciſſitude of the ſea- 
ſons, and the inequality of days and nights. 
By the diurnal motion our hemiſphere is not 
left in perpetual darkneſs and cold, while 
the other enjoys continual light and warmth, 
(by which means the whole globe would 
have been uninhabitable ;) but on the con- 
trary, it affords that viciſſitude of light and 
darkneſs which is ſo beneficial to the whole 
globe and its inhabitants. The annual mo- 
tion, by occaſioning the changes of weather, 
the variety of ſeaſons, &c. fertilizes the earth, 
and renders it every where habitable, even 
in its extremes of heat and cold. That the 
diurnal and annual motion, from which we 
derive ſo many advantages, are continued with 
the ſame velocity, and in the ſame track, 
for ſo many thouſand years without the leaſt 
ſtop or deviation, greatly contributes to the 
preſervation of all the ſpecies of animals that 
ever exiſted on the earth, 

The other appendages of the earth are in 
like manner adapted to the welfare of the 
living creatures that inhabit it, The moon 
illuminates our nights, cauſes the tides to ebb 
and flow, and regulates our time. The denſe 
atmoſphere inclines the rays of light towards 

the 
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the centre by refraction, and conſequently in- 
creaſes the warmth: the impreſſion and gen- 
tle motion of the air greatly contribute to 
the fixedneſs of inanimate bodies, the growth 
of vegetables, the health of animals, and af- 
ford a thouſand other advantages. The water, 
that conſtitutes part of our globe, buoys up 


and yields nouriſhment to many thouſand 


ſpecies of animals. It alſo evaporates, and, 
floating in ſmall particles in the air, forms 
clouds; which are diſperſed by the winds, 


then fall down in dew or rain, fertilize the 


ſoil, and yield drink to animals, to allay 
their thirſt. The hills imbibe the moiſt ya- 

urs of the air, and, firſt ſtraining them in 
their bowels, deal them out in ſprings, lakes, 
brooks, rivers, and ſtreams, watering the whole 
ſurface of the earth, and facilitating intercourſe 


and commerce between the inhabitants of 


diſtant countries. 

How perfectly every thing elſe is adapted 
to the convenient ſubſiſtence of animals, is 
evident from hence, namely, that there is 
ſcarce a ſpot either on the land or water, 
which does not ſwarm with many different 
ſpecies of living creatures. Concerning this 
laſt obſervation. I ſhall only add, that though 
the taſte and manner of living of ſo many, 
and ſuch a variety of animals, muſt differ a 
thouſand ways; yet -eveiy ſpecies has its par- 
ticular ſort of plants, leaves, fruit, roots, or 
other food, which it reliſhes, and on which 
it thrives, and thoſe growing in a climate 

| which 
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which every ſpecies can bear. Nay, there 
are animals which feed only on one parti- 
cular fort of herb or fruit, and would ſtarye 
rather than eat any other; and this herb is 


found wherever ſuch animals are ſeen. Thus 


a thouſand different ſorts of food are provided 
for, and adapted to, thouſands of different 
palates, and nouriſh thouſands of ſpecies of 


animals. 
SECTION XII. 


Though we are but little acquainted with 
the particular texture and compoſition of the 
other planets ; yet we find that all which has 
hitherto been diſcovered of them, is univerſally 
adapted to the ſubſiſtence and accommodation 
of animate Beings, As to our neighbouring 
orb, the moon, though it is only a ſecondary 
planet, its ſurface when viewed through 'a 
teleſcope appears like a map, in which the 
brighter parts repreſent the land, and the 
obſcure parts the water; beſides, Aſtronomers 
think they have diſcovered hills- whoſe ſha- 
dows ſeem to move on the luminous part of 
the moons diſk, and bright ſpots or iſlands 
in its ſeas. It has its day and night, its ſea- 
ſons and atmoſphere, and conſequently muſt 
be refreſhed with dew and rain; and our 
earth enlightens its dark fide, like a large 
moon. . 

The primary planets as Jupiter and Sa- 


turn have alſo their moons, the former being 
illuminated 
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illuminated with four, and the latter with 
five ſatellites and a broad luminous ring that 
ſurrounds it; all which can be of no ſervice 
but to living creatures only, who by this 
means receive ſuch an affluence of light, as 
compenſates for their immenſe diſtance from 
the ſun. Changeable ſpots have been obſerved 
in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, which we may 
ſuppoſe to be miſts aſcending upwards into 
their atmoſphere, and deſcending again on 
their ſurfaces in rain; and conſequently thoſe 
planets conſiſt of land and water, which is 
farther confirmed by the fixed ſpots on their 
ſurfaces. In Venus even hills are viſible 
through a good teleſcope. By the rotation 
of the fixed ſpots in thoſe planets we diſcover 
the period of time in which they revolve 
round their axis; and conſequently they have 
their viciſſitude of day and night. Saturn is 


too remote from us, and Mercury is too 


near the ſun, for us to diſcern any ſpots in 
their ſurface, by which we might determine 
the periods of their diurnal revolutions: How- 
ever, we may ſafely conclude that, like the 
other planets, they have their day and night; 
ſince they all perform their revolution round 
the ſun, and conſequently have their years 
and ſeaſons in their order. | 

Hence it appears that the fix primary, and 
the ten ſecondary planets, and all the celeſtial 
orbs that compoſe the univerſe, are ſo many 
habitations for animate Beings ; on which, as 


on our earth, the inhabitants enjoy, according 
K to 
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to their manner of living, their light, warmth, 

air, food, clothing, viciſſitudes of day and night, 

of ſummer and winter, agreeable ſenſations, 

beautiful proſpects, palatable eſculents, harmony 

and pleaſing e mental pleaſures, exhi- 
bitions of wiſdom and ſkill, motives to mo- 


rality and virtue, in a word, their delight and 
happineſs. 


SECTION XIII. 


Thus it is ſufficiently evident that every 
thing in the material world, the various ſub- 
ſtances, their diſpoſition, figure, qualities, powers, 
laws of motion, Sc. all concur to the ac- 
commodation and welfare of animate Beings. 
Spinoſa, on the contrary, who had quite dif- 
ferent opinions of the world, joins together 
arbitrary ideas, and aſſigns arbitrary ſenſes to 
words; by which means not only what he in- 
tends to prove becomes obſcure, arbitrary and 
undetermined ; but is found contradictory to 
experience, and what is known actually to 
exiſt in the world. 

His words are * © A ſubſtance is that 
© which is in itſelf, and is underſtood by 
© itſelf; the idea of which ſtands in no need 
of the idea of any other thing, in order 
to make us conceive or comprehend it.” 
Farther +: © By the word Gop I underſtand 
that which is perfeRly infinite, i. e. a ſub- 


* 
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« ſtance 


Defended afid Nluſtrared. Tit 
1. "OY confiſting of infinite qualities, each 
of which expreſſes an eternal infinite Being.“ 
Hence he draws this conclüſion:“ Whatever 
© exiſts, is in God, and nothing can exiſt, or 
te be conceived to exiſt, out of God.“ This 
is to ſay in other words, The world is the 
ſubſtance which I (to ſave appeatances) 
term God; and beſides, or without the world, 
nothing exiſts. Both theſe definitions ate not 
only obſcure, ambiguous, arbitrary, and con- 
trary to the uſual acceptation of the words z 
but falſe in themſclves, if they be underſtood 
as they ought to be in order to draw ſuch 
a concluſion. For, in the firſt definition, to 
exiſt, and be ſelf-exiſtent ; to be in itſelf, and 
to be underſtood by itſelf, are taken for ſy- 
nonimous terms, and continually joined toge- 
ther. It is true, every ſubſtance exiſts in At- 
ſelf; but it does not follow from thence 
that it is conceived by itſelf, and wants no 
idea of any thing elſe to underſtand or com- 
prehend that it exiſts, that it is thus, and not 
otherwiſe; that is, it does not follow from 
the premiſes, that every ſubſtance exiſts by it- 
ſelf. In the ſecond definition, he arbitrarily 
and falſely ſuppoſes, that to be infinite and 
(with regard to number) to have infinite qua- 
lities (that is, all the properties of every thing 
that exiſts, at the ſame time and in itſelt) 
is the ſame thing; and likewiſe that all the 
properties of whatever exiſts are, in reſpect of 
their eſſence, eternal and neceſſary. What 
he would fein prove, he arbitrarily lays down 
N 2 as 


as a foundation to build his reaſonings upon; 
a ſtrange kind of philoſophical argumenta- 
tion, or rather a mean ſubterfuge and pitiful 
juggle ! | 

Now, in order to examine whether Spinoſa's 
principle, that the world is the only ſubſtance 
to be underſtood' be true, according to his 
definition, namely, that it is comprehended by 
itſelf, and that there is no need of any other 
idea in order to acquire a clear knowledge 
of the texture and compoſition of the univerſe ; 
let us only obſerve whether, according to ex- 
perience, that which Spinoſa has advanced 
concerning it, be actually and really in the 
world, From hence it will appear evident, 
beyond all doubt, that he has conſtructed 
in his imagination ſuch a world as never 
before exiſted any where elſe, and very different 
from what it is in reality; and that, from 
an arbitrary conjunction of ideas, he has at- 
tributed to the world the reverſe of what it 
is really poſſeſſed of. 

The idea of a material univerſe, in itſelf inani- 
mate, but ſo framed as to afford habitations for 
various ſpecies of living creatures on all the 
globes that are in it, 1s by manifeſt experience 
thewn to correſpond with truth and the reality 
of things. And to this another idea is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in order to comprehend, on 
the one hand, that living creatures exiſt in 
the world, and on the other hand, that 
the inanimate part of the univerſe is a com- 
modious manſion for animate Beings. For, if 


we 
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we limit our ideas barely to the material 
world withcut any thing elſe, the exiſtence 
of animals in it can by no means be accounted 
for; ſince they muſt have had a beginning, 
yet there is no power to be found in the 
univerſe or nature from which they could 
derive their origin. Thus the cauſe and defign 
of its eſſence, qualities, diſpoſition, nature, 
and harmony, is not to be found in the 
world itſelf, as inanimate ; and it is ſtill more 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that the living creatures 
themſelves made a world adapted to their 
reſpective wants, and imparted to it the ne- 
ceſſary powers for that end. Thus fince the 


idea of another Being, beſides the univerſe, 


is neceſſary, for rightly comprehending that 
the inanimate world is ſtocked with living 
creatures, and is adapted to the wants and con- 
veniency of thoſe animals; we muſt conclude 
that the world is by no means the ſelt-ex- 
iſtent Being, or, in Spinoſa's language, the 
only ſubſtance, or God himſelf. 


SECTION XIV. 


Hence it appears that the fatal neceſſity, 


which Spinoſa aſſigns to the world, its na- 


ture, and its incidents, is a mere chimera. 
For if it were true that the world was a 
neceſſary Being, its eſſence and texture muſt 
have been determined by its own Being, 
which, as we have ſhewn above, is falſe and 
abſurd ; conſequently the preſent actual exiſ- 
K 3 tence 
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tence and texture of the univerſe are not ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary. On the contrary, it was 


brought into exiſtence by another Being, who 


alſo determined its texture and diſpoſition; 
and the cauſe and deſign of the world is out of 
itſelf and its architect, that is, in animate Beings 
for whoſe advantage it was created, and fur- 
niſhed with properties adapted to the welfare 
of living creatures. It 1s therefore evident; 
that it was not formed by its architect through 
a neceſſity of its exiſting, but expreſsly to 
be a commodious habitation for animate 
Beings; for, otherwiſe, it would not have 
exiſted, or would have been conſtituted in 
another manner, for another ſpecies of animals. 

I know not what ſome of the ancients 
and moderns mean by Neceſſity: they ſeem 
almoſt to make of it a Being exiſting for it- 
ſelf, and difterent from all other things ; 
which, by its unlimited power, and an eternal, 
fatal compulſion, orders things to be, and 
makes their exiſtence poſſible only one par- 
ticular way. According to theſe Fataliſts, it 
is the neceſſity, and not the poſſibility of any 
thing, or rather of all things, that is urſt con- 
ceived; and they hold nothing poſſible, which 
is not abſolutely neceſſary. Such a Neceſſity 
ſuppoſed to be out of, and contrary to, the 
being of things, is no leſs a chimera, a mere 
tound, than Chance, or the abſtract idea of 
Nature. For all Neceſſity which is not in- 
cluded in the things themſelves, or in the 
cauſes of them, but is foreign to them and 
contrary 
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contrary to their properties and exiſtence, is 
an abſurdity, a mere cheat or juggle. | 

But nothing is more evident, than that an 
indefinite Neceſſity, when applied to the ma- 
terial world, is ſuppoſed to be foreign and 
even contrary to the being of things? To the 
material inanimate world, with regard to its 
being and properties, it is the fame thing, 
whether it exiſts or not; or whether it be 
thus, or otherwiſe : conſequently its exiſtence, 
diſpoſition, and texture of its parts, are not de- 
rived from itſelf. Therefore it is not abſo- 
lutely neceffary ; but, with regard to its ex- 
iſtence and properties, depends on ſome exter- 
nal efficient cauſe which formed it, not for 
its own ſake, but for the accommodation of 
living creatures. If we conſider the univerſe 
as a vaſt machine, it may be aſked, What de- 
termines the figure of the parts, of a ma- 
chine? Can each ſubſtance have but one par- 
ticular form? Or has it of itſelf the form 
proper for the conſtitution of the machine ? 
The form and diſpoſition of the parts of the 
univerſe are no more determined by the ſub- 
ſtances themſelves, or by neceſſity, than thoſe 
of a clock or any mechanical inſtrument. 


SR TIN XV. 


Laſtly, their idol Nature muſt be an aſſiſ- 
tant to Necetlity, as Every thing in the ma- 
terial world, according to theſe gentlemen, 
comes to paſs in a natural way, and nothing 
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can be in a natural way but what really is; 
hence they infer, that every thing in the uni- 
verſe is abſolutely neceſſary. But every one 
ſees that no ſuch concluſion can be drawn 
from the premiſes; for, ſuppoſing it was granted 
for once, that every thing in the world comes 
to paſs in a natural way, and that whatever 
comes to paſs in a natural way cannot be 
otherwile, it does not from thence follow that 
there is an indefinite neceſſity, but only a de- 
finite mechanical neceſſity. For, if we ſuppoſe 
a certain machine with a definite conjunc- 
tion of its parts and powers, and leave it to 
itſelf, without making any external change in 
it; then every thing in the machine comes 
to paſs naturally, and with regard to the 
powers, and the laws of them in the dif 
ſition of the parts, it is impoſſible that any 
thing elſe ſhould come to paſs in it, but what 
actually does: however, what comes to pals 
in the machine is not abſolutely neceſſary; 
but depends on the artificer, and the conve- 
niency of mankind. Now I preſume that 
I have fully demonſtrated this to be the caſe 
with regard to the whole inanimate world; 
why then is the contrary, with ſo much ob- 
ſtinacy, affirmed of Nature? 

If we particularly conſider nature in this 
reſpect, it is neceſſary previouſly to determine 
the idea annexed to the word Nature : for it 
looks as if, under this veil, a myſterious /s 


were ſtill concealed ; that is, under a word of 


an indefinite vague import, a mere Nothing 
was 
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was made to paſs for Something, and an oc- 
cult quality for a real cauſe, 

Whoever would be thought to have clear 
ideas, can, by the word Nature, underſtand 
nothing but the eſſential power of every real 
ſubſtance. This definition agrees with the 
opinion of the ancients, and the conceptions 
of the vulgar and illiterate, as well as of the 
learned, and the wiſeſt philoſophers. Thus 
the ſun, moon, ſtars, minerals, plants, animals, 
and every other ſubſtance in the world have their 
diſtinct nature, or an active power peculiar 
to each of them, and different from others. 
Experience and philoſophy teach us, that the 
power or nature of one thing oppoſes ano- 
ther, and can withſtand its efforts. The whole 
world, in great and little, conſiſts entirely of 
powers that act againſt each other: hence it 
may be properly ſaid, that there are as man 
different natures in the world, as real ſub- 
ſtances ; and that in reality, it is not one ſingle 
power which effects every thing in a natural 
way. 

1 all theſe claſhing powers in the 
world, being by a wiſe connection brought 
to a congruity, harmonize the whole univerſe, 
and as it were maintain it in uniſon; ac- 
cordingly, the whole aſſemblage of all the par- 
ticular powers which we obſerve in the world 
are, on account of this harmony, taken for 
one, which is {imply called NAaTuRE, or the 
Univerſal Nature of Things. But this har- 


mony of ſo many powers, does not take away 
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the eſſential difference of fo many millions 
of ſingle powers, any more than it would take 
away the diſtinction of ſo many millions of men 
or ſoldiers, by including them all in the appel- 
lation of mankind or an army: for every 
ſoldier in an army has his ſtrength in him- 
felf, though at a ſignal from ſome other per- 
fon, he acts in concert with the whole col- 
lective body. 
Hence it evidently appears that the word 
Nature is very much abuſed, and reduced to 
a mere found, wher. it is made to denote 
I know not what fingle power of the world, 
which effects all in all, and is diſtin from 
all things ; and yet 1s neither derived from the 
foul - of the univerſe, nor from God. What 
is it then? Where does it reſide? Muſt it 
not thus vaniſh into a mere non-entity ? Or is the 
abſtract idea of Nature, ariſing from a con- 
templation of the particular nature of things, 
transformed into a real Being? This is not 
leſs abſurd, than if I was to ſuppoſe a gene- 
ral Human Nature diſtin& from all the parti- 
cular natures of men, as really exiſting and 
acting on all men. At this rate, this General 
Nature might ſerve for a fabulous deity, as 
Fides, Virtus, Honor, &c. were worſhipped 
among the Romans under the image of 
Gods, though they were no more in reality 
than general abſtra& ideas of mental qualities 
in particular perſons. But it is in vain to 
expect a clear explanation from thoſe men, 
who thus ſtrangely abuſe the word Nature. 
* They 
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They themſelves know not what meaning to 


affix to it; for it only ſerves them as an empty 


ſound, which they ſubſtitute in the place of a 


primary and ſufficient cauſe of all things. 


SECTION XVI. 


Now, whether we conſider the powers of 
the ſubſtances that compoſe the univerſe ſingly, 
or collectively, we can, for ſeveral reaſons, 
aſcribe no other than a definite or conditional 
neceſſity to the things themſelves; and con- 
ſequently to the nature of them : for, 

Fir/t, Theſe powers of ſubſtances, being 
their eſſential properties, are inanimate like the 
ſubſtance itſelf. Now, as the inanimate ſub- 
ſtance itſelf does not neceſſarily exiſt, but, on 
the contrary, was produced by and for ſome 
other Being ; its powers or nature muſt have 
been produced in the ſame manner, and at 
the ſame time with the ſubſtance to which 
it belongs, for the ſake of animate Beings. 
How can an inanimate blind force, which has 
no conſciouſneſs 'of its own operations, and 
to which all the effects of its efforts are in- 
different, produce any thing that is in itſelf 
abſolutely neceſſary? Why ſhould that be 
accounted the firſt, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent and 
moſt perfect force, which has been eternally 
unknown to itſelf, would continue a mere non- 
entity, and contribute nothing to its own per- 
jection'? 
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Secondly, The powers of each particular large 
or ſmall body in the univerſe, depend on the 
conſtitution of the powers of thoſe parts which 
are contiguous to it. Now, if this dependance 
could be continued without end in one body 
or ſubſtance in the univerie, there would be 


an external dependance of all nature; which 


yet depended on nothing out of nature, and 
was founded on a mere nothing. We may 
therefore conclude, that there muſt be a ſu- 
perior power on which theſe powers are de- 
pendent, and conſequently, that they are not 
neceſſary in an abſolute ſenſe. 

Thirdly, All the powers obſerved in the 
univerſe are united in a congruity with each 
other; but this congruity is by no means 
inherent in the powers themſzlves, and for 
their own ſake. For, if we conſider them 
ſeparately, not one of them includes in itſelf 
the exiſtence of any other power; one knows 
nothing of the other, nor to what end each 
of them is adapted. But let us ſuppoſe them 
all as already actually exiſting, it does not 
from thence follow, that there muſt be a kind 
of harmony or congruity between them. On 
the contrary, even theſe powers might claſh 
with one another, if every ſubſtance were 
only otherwiſe placed, or if the order and 
arrangement of all were different from what 
it now is; and then this very nature of things 
might deſtroy itſelf, and throw every thing 
into a wild chaos. Therefore as Nature does 
not derive this congruity from itſelf, it cannot 


be 
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be abſolutely neceſſary; and conſequently, it 
muſt have received this congruity from another 
Being, without itſelf. 

Fourthly, As in every machine the power 
belonging to each part of it depends on the 
contiguous parts; ſo the univerſal nature ſup- 
poſes a certain diſpoſition and order of its 
B which muſt have been planned, and 

ave actually exiſted, before one part would 
as at preſent, act on another. Now as Na- 
ture depends on ſomething which muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted anterior to it, and 
which, in itſelf, is not neceſſary; it follows 
that Nature cannot be abſolutely neceſſary. 

Fifthly, All the laws of the powers accord- 
ing to which Nature acts, both with regard 
to bodies and ſouls, ſuppoſe a certain pre- 
deſtination ; no one of thoſe powers is of it- 
ſelf abſolutely neceſſary, nor can be demon- 
ſtrated geometrically, Take either the laws 
of an attractive, or repulſive power, or both; 
or any other laws of motion which are con- 
firmed by experience, and from which all 
the phenomena of nature are derived; yet theſe 
are not ſuch eternal and intrinſically neceſſary 
truths, as that twice two is equal to four, 
or that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles. Something, without or be- 
fides the Laws of the natural powers, nay with- 
out of the ſubſtances themſelves, muſt be con- 
tinually ſuppoſed, in order to make us com- 
prehend why thoſe laws are thus, and not 

otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe conſtituted . Hence it appears that 
they admit only of an external congruity, 
and an external perfection; and conſequently 
can be only calculated for the ſake of animal 
Beings, and are only conditionally neceſſary. 
—— The very laws by which ſo many fouls of 
a quite different nature from each other re- 
gulate themſelves, are no otherwiſe neceſſary, 
then as they are deſigned for a certain man- 
ner of life, and a certain mode of happineſs, 


On the ſuppoſition of a certain mode of life, be 
or happineſs, every law and property of the : 
nature of every creature, by which he acts 


thus and not otherwiſe, were neceſſary with r 
regard to them; but in themſelves, and abſo- a 
lutely, they are by no means neceſſary. ſa / a 
{ 
| 


S:xthly and Laſtly, The monſters which ſome- 
times, though very ſeldom, are ſeen in the 
world, beſides various calamities, as floods, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, famine, peſtilence, &c. 
ſhew us, that all theſe things are naturally 
poſſible, Now, when theſe things fall out 
entirely according to the laws 3 on the 

wers inherent in the ſeveral parts of the 
world, it follows that there is a diſpoſition or 
law poſſible in nature, by which ſuch cala- 
mities are effected. Hence we may conclude, 
that the preſent laws and diſpoſition of nature 
are not impoſed by abſolute neceſſity. 
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Experience, however, teaches ue, that the 
above-mentioned calamities happen but very 
ſeldom, and muſt be purely unavoidable de- 
viations from thoſe rules which, otherwiſe, are 
adapted to the welfare of living creatures. 
All the powers of the material world, and 
all the laws of motion, are, by undeniable 


-experience, known to be operative eauſes of 


the welfare of animate Beings. The whole 
corporeal world, without knowing any thing 
of the matter, without having any conſciouſ- 
neſs of, or pleaſure in it, is continually. at 
work for our benefit; and were it endued 
with the higheſt intelligence, it could not have 
taken better meaſures to promote our well- 
being. 

The indefatigable induſtry of ſome modern 
geometricians and natural philoſophers cannot 
be ſuthciently commended ; ſince they have partly 
diſcovered the laws which nature obſerves in 
the celeſtial and terreſtrial bodies, and are in 
a fair way of carrying their important enqui- 
ries ſtill farther, But every thing which has 
been hitherto, diſcovered, evidently ſhews that 
all thoſe laws are calculated for the advan- 
tage of animate Beings. The laws diſcovered 
by Newton, Kepler, and Leibnitæ, with regard 
to the motions of the planets, are the very 
ſame to which we owe the viciſſitude of 
day and night, ſummer and winter, warmth and 

fertility. 
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fertility, From the law of gravitation the 


earth retains its fixedneſs, and is habitable on 
all ſides; and the laws of hydraulics cauſe 


the ſtreams, lakes, ' and ſeas to overflow a 


great part of the ſurface of the earth, and 
renders it navigable, The elaſticity of the 
air is the means of the velocity of the pro- 
greſſion of light and ſound, of the vegetation 
of plants, and the life of animals. The re- 
fraction and reflection of the rays of light, 
according to the laws of Optics, are of infinite 
advantage to the ſight. It were therefore 
greatly to be wiſhed that any perſon, properly 
qualified, would explain the ſeveral laws of 
Nature diſcovered in Geometry and Phyſics 
with ſuch preciſion and perſpecuity, that every 
one might clearly ſee and comprehend the 
numberleſs benefits accruing from them to 


. animate Beings, and the inconveniences that 


would follow from a different conſtitution 
of things. Such an uſeful ſpeculation would 
fill the, vaſt chaſm which ſtill remains in phi- 
loſophy, and not only connect Geometry with 
Phyſics, but Phyſics with Metaphyſics, the ef- 
ficient cauſes with the final cauſes; and would 
derive the connection and harmony of things 
from the inexhauſtible Source of wiſdom and 
perfection, 


b 
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DISSERTATION IV. 


Of God, and his deſign in the creation, or final 


cauſes. 


SECTION I. 


N our enquiries after the Firſt Cauſe, we 

cannot reaſonably conclude it to be the 
world or nature; ſince they can neither have 
originally produced living creatures, nor can 
they be ſuppoſed to exiſt without having re- 
courſe to an all-wiſe Architet, who has 
formed this inanimate machine, for the ſake 
of animate Beings. Hence it is evident, that 
the world or nature is not the primary, ſelf- 
exiſtent, eternal, and neceſſary Being. This 
muſt have exiſted independent of the world, 
and have produced the world for the ſake 
of the living creatures that are in it. This ſelf- 
exiſtent, eternal, and neceſſary Being, who hath 
created the whole world and the inanimate 
things that are in it, for the ſake of animate 
Beings, we uſually denominate G o p. 

Now, if we would farther inveſtigate the 
properties or attributes of this Supreme Being, 
on whom the whole univerſe and we ourſelves 
with all the animal creation depend, we have 
but two ways to proceed in our enquiries. 
We may firſt try what is to be known by 
accurate reaſonings drawn d pricri, or the firſt 

| idea 
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idea of God; and, ſecondly we may alſo 4 
poſtertort view his perfections diſplayed in his 
works, as in a viſible mirrour of the power and 
attributes of the inviſible God. When theſe 
two ways are purſued with ſufficient clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity, and harmonize with each 
other; we may be thereby aſſured, that our 
feeble reaſon has not entertained any falſe con- 
| ceptions of ſuch an immenſe Being, though they 
muſt always be acknowledged to be very 
inadequate; a great deal is concealed from 
our narrow underſtanding, eſpecially when we 
endeavour to comprehend things ſo ſublime, 
and ſo very remote from ſenſe. We know 
not how, nor in what manner, this or that 
is framed, or is poſſible; but a doubt, ariſing 
only from ignorance and a want of com- 
prehenſion, can have no weight againſt clear 
and poſitive ideas. If this reaſoning were al- 
lowed, viz. © I cannot conceive how ſuch 
© a thing can be; therefore it is not fo, we 
muſt deny the moſt palpable things in nature, 
as light, motion, propagation, and the like; 
nay, even our own actions. And certainly 
| | _ thoſe who impartially compare Divinity with 
| Natural Philoſophy, will, in no point of the 
former, meet with ſo many things beyond 


the reach of their underſtanding, as in the 
latter. 
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SECTION IL 


God, conſidered à priori, or according to 
the firſt idea, is a ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, and the 
only neceſſary Being“: Therefore God muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be Immutable. For if any thing 
could be ſuppoſed to be in God which was 
not in him before, he could not be ſaid to 
be abſolutely neceſſary as to his exiſtence ; 
but might, as to himſelf, be otherwiſe con- 
ſtituted, and exiſt ſometimes in this, and ſome- 
times in another ſtate and condition. And 
ſuch different and ſucceſſive modes of exiſtence 
would render him ſubject to time, which would 
deſtroy his eternity. A ſeries of years and ages, 
however multiplied, will never produce an 


eternity +; how then could he be ſelf-exiſtent, 


that is, how ſhould his entire exiſtence have 
the abſolute cauſe of it in himſelf? His na- 
ture is immutable ; and therefore his exiſtence 
muſt be ſo too; conſequently God is immu- 
table, not ſubject to time or viciſſitudes, con- 
ſtantly the ſame, and always perfectly like 
himſelf. 

From this attribute it farther follows, that 
in every thing relating to his nature, God is 
Infinite and without bounds: For whatever 
is confined within bounds admits of increaſe, 
and an addition of ſomething which does not 


See Differtation I. Section I, II. 
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exiſt in it at preſent. Our ſtrength, for in- 
ſtance, is bounded; ſince ſomething elſe, or 
' ſomething more, might be performed by it 
j than we are at preſent able to do. Now, 
when any thing poſſible and above its pre- 
ſent real ſtate is produced in a limited thing, 
an alteration ſucceeds in it. As this inverted 
Propoſition is an acknowledged truth, namely, 
* whatever is limited is mutable, and what- 
ever is mutable is limited; fo, on the con- | 
trary, whatever is infinite is immutable, and : 
* whatever is immutable is infinite.“ God is 
infinite, ſince all that is poſſible in him exiſts 
collectively and at once. Hence I draw this 
>— Inference, that he is but One, or that there 
Cannot be more Gods than one; ſince on ſuch 
a ſuppoſition they muſt be out of, and diſtinct 
mM from, each other. Now, for two or more 
Gods to be diſtin&t from each other, the one 
| muſt have ſomething in him which the other 
has not; the one would ſometimes think, will, 
and know what the other did not think, will, 
| or know. Thus, beſides what one thought, 
1 willed or knew, there would be ſomething 
1 more to think of, to reſolve, and execute. If 
| this were the caſe, how could it be ſaid that 
1 the underſtanding, will, and power of two 


C "» 
* 
* 
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Gods were infinite? Since they would be no N 
that whatever admits of many and different 


ſingle Beings, kinds, ſexes, and degrees as pol- 
ible, is finite and limited; ſince, belide s what 
eſſentially belongs to cach of them, others or more 


ot 


1 Gods. It is therefore an irrefragable concluſion, | 
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of the kind, are poſſible. On the contrary, 
whatever is infinite is not only ſingle and alone, 


but perfectly ox; ſo that it is impoſſible there 


ſhould be more or other infinites. 


SECTION III. 


But, there are alſo finite and mutable things 
beſides God, which by his power are capable 
of infinite perfection. Now, ſince the world 
had a beginning and the ground or cauſe of 
every thing that appertains to it, and actually 
exiſts in it, ariſes from the agency of God; 
there muſt, in the Divine power, be ſomething, 
from which the exiſtence and conſtitution of 
the world may be conceived. 


Now, it is very evident that, in order to 


bring a thing extraneous to himſelf into actual 
exiſtence, a creative power is requiſite ; ſuch a 
power is therefore to be attributed to God, as, 
at leaſt, equals its effect, or the magnitude of 
the univerſe, But there being no contingent 
thing generally poſſible, which is not originally 
derired from God, as the primary Being, there 
muſt be in God a power that comprehends in 
itſelf every thing poſſible; and this we call 
Omnipotence. This alſo appears from God's 
infinitude ; for, if he was not omnipotent, there 
would be ll ſomething out of his power 
that were poſhble; which however he could 
not perform; and therefore he would be a li- 
mited Being. But fince the world, which by 
the omnipotence of God has been brought into 
L 3 exiſtence 
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exiſtence, neither is nor can be eternal; it 
follows that it muſt have been produced by 
God out of nothing. I have endeavoured to 
ſhew, in the foregoing Diſſertations, that this 
idea implies nothing that is contradictory, and 
conſequently nothing impoſſible. But certainly 
the human ſpecies has no power adequate 
to it, and conſequently we cannot compre- 
hend the manner how this is poſſible; however, 
we are not, from the deficiency of our ca- 
pacities, to call in queſtion the thing itſelf *. 

That God has employed his power in the 
creation of a world which was planned by 
himſelf, we are not to aſcribe to any internal 
indefinite neceſſity of his nature and Being: 
for in that caſe, the world would be inſepa- 
rably joined with the Divine Being, and as 
it were, would make one eſſence with him; 
ſo that every thing which is, and comes to 
paſs, in the world, would be and come to 
paſs in God. In a word, the world would 
be his body, and God the ſoul of the world. 
But this cannot be; for the world is mutable, 
and conſequently God himſelf would alſo be- 
come mutable, as the world would be an 
eſſential part of him. Beſides, the world, and 
whatever is in it, has bounds; therefore the 
Being of God would fo far become bounded 
and finite. The duration of the world con- 
fiſts in time, and cannot be eternal; and there- 


fore God would alſo be ſubject to time, and 


* See Diſſertation III. Section VI. 
conſequently 
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conſequently could not be eternal. The world, 
as to the far greater part of it, is material; 
therefore God alſo would in this body have 
a conſciouſneſs, 1. e. would feel in an orga- 
nical manner, and conſequently would by no 
means enjoy the moſt perfect life, and the 
moſt perfect felicity. The world contains in 
itſelf various ſpecies of living creatures, which, 
as finite Beings, are capable only of ſenſual 
delights; which are diſturbed by pain and 
diſquietude, and frequently ſeek their aliment 
from imperfection : therefore, if God lived in 
the animate Beings of this world, he would, 
by creating it, have rendered himſelf leſs per- 
fect and leſs happy. All which is contrary 
to the attributes, and conſequently to the eſ- 
ſence, of God; and therefore it is alſo con- 
trary to his attributes and eſſence, that God 
ſhould have produced the world from ny 
internal neceſſity of his own nature. 
Hence it appears that the outward poſſible 
things, which according to his infinite wiſdom 
God propoſed to himſelf, muſt have been his 
motive for exerting his creative power; and 
that the contingency and multiplicity of poſſible 
things have left him a free choice, yet corre— 
ſponding with his neceſſary properties. 

Thus God has, by virtue of his own nature, 
a delight, pleature, and complacency in his 
own perfections; but at the ſame time, by his 
underſtanding, he repreſents to himſelf not only 
his own Being, but all other poſiible things 


without him; with their different perlections. 
L 4 Now, 
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Now, men, from their own experience, know 
that a ſpirit can receive pleaſure from the 
happineſs and perfection of other Beings, as 
well as from his own ; and therefore it may 
be conceived, that this may have been a mo- 
tive to the will of the Supreme Spirit, for 
exerting his creative power. 

Though we human creatures derive a plea- 
ſure from the perfection of other Beings, yet it 
is always mixed with a defire after our own 
ſuperior perfection, and felicity; and thus there 
is a defect in the very foundation of it. But 
this cannot be ſaid of God, whoſe perfection 
and happineſs admit of no addition, fince he 
is infinite, In this ſenſe, therefore, God can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have created the world for 
its own ſake. The material world, conſidered 
as inanimate, is not ſuſceptible of any internal 
perfection, complacency or happineſs, and can- 
not enjoy its own exiſtence; but can only 


ſo far be termed perfect, as its exiſtence and 


texture correſponds with the welfare of animate 
Beings. Hence it is alſo evident that God 
cannot have created the material world for 
its own ſake, but for that of animate Beings ; 
conſequently living creatures of all kinds were 
properly God's only motive for exerting his 
creative power; ſince they are capable of an 
internal perfection, delight, and happineſs ; and 
God takes a complacency in giving exiſtence, 
irom his infinite plenitude to the living crea- 
tics without him, and to communicate to 
chem all the perfection and happineſs which every 

| ſpecics 
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ſpecies is capable of, conſiſtent with the con- 
nection and harmony of things in nature. 

Now, that for which an intelligent Being 
cauſes any thing to exiſt is called the end 
or deſign he has in view. Thus God acts in 9 
the world with deſign, and this is directed 1 
to the welfare of animate Beings : but every 
thing that is in the world, and contributes | 
to promote the end God has in view, is to q 
be reckoned among the means which are to 1 
accompliſh his deſign; and this is effected by 1 
the being or nature of things. 1 

An infinite underſtanding, being intimately | 
acquainted with the perfection of all poſſible 
things, knows how to bring his deſign, and 
the means to promote it, to the moſt perfect 
congruity; and this is the greateſt Wiſdom. l 
A Will which takes a pleaſure in all the poſſible | 
complacency and happineſs of animate Beings, 
will alſo be inclined to effect it; and this is 
the greateſt Goodneſs. Therefore we cannot 
think otherwiſe of the creation and the final | 
{3 cauſes of it, than as an admirable diſplay of 
infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and the work 
of infinite Power. 
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SECT-10N IV. 


As this way of attaining to the knowledge 
of God has led us from the firſt ideas of 
f his ſelf-exiſtence, neceſſity, and eternity, to 
. his wiſe and gracious views in the creation 
| ot the world; ſo, on the other hand, by taking 

a 
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a ſurvey of the world, we are, by the final 
cauſes viſible in it, brought back to that know- 
ledge of the exiſtence, attributes, and opera- 
tions of God. | 
From a ſurvey of the world, we have ſeen 
that the living creatures in it had a beginning, 
and that they, by no means, derived their origin 


from the inanimate part of the world; but 


that the latter cannot have in itſelf the cauſe 
of its exiſtence and texture, 7. e. inanimate 
things cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, neceſſary, or eter- 
nal. We have farther proved, that the whole 
world muſt have been produced by an actually 
ſeli-exiſtent, neceſſary, and cternal architect, and 


that the inanimate part was created for the. 


ſake of the animate, that is, with a view re- 
lative to living creatures and their welfare. 
In this, God's Power, which has brought inta 
exiſtence the world with all that is in it, is 
moſt eminently conſpicucus; and next to 
that his Goodneſs, which had the complacency 
and felicity of living creatures for its object; 
and then his Wiſdom, which has choſen the 
nature both of inanimate and animate Beings 
as the moſt proper means to effect ſuch a 
benign intention. And theſe three attributes 
of the Creator muſt be proportioned to the 
effect; that is, they muſt be immeaſurable, 
and, according to the mode of acting, infinite: 
For whether we conſider the univerſe and what 
it contains with regard to its extent and variety, 
or according to its harmony and perfection, it 
ſurpaſſes, in every reſpect, all the limits or 
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bounds that we can conceive. But as the 


diſtance is infinite between exiſtence and non- 


entity ; ſo the world, which did not exiſt be- 
fore, and owes its exiſtence to the power of 
the creator, ſuppoſes the attributes and per- 
fections of God to be infinite. Such a creator 
muſt not only be poſſeſſed of infinite power; 
but, as he exerts it according to infinite good- 
neſs and wiſdom, he muſt alſo have the moſt 
perfect underſtanding, and the moſt perfect 
will, and conſequently muſt be the Supreme 
Spirit poſſeſſing ſuch a life as becomes him, 
with an internal perfection, complacency, and 
felicity. Now as the world, by the harmony 
of the efficient and final cauſes, forms one 
ſingle Whole, and a ſufficient cauſe of the ex- 
iſtence of the world is to be found in one 
ſingle Being, poſſeſſed of the moſt perfect un- 
derſtanding, the moſt perfect will, and infinite 
power; it would be only loſing one's ſelf in a 
labyrinth to imagine more creators than one. 
Thus he is only one, and, agreeably to his 
infinitude, there cannot be more Gods. He 
is farther the neceſſary, eternal, ſelf- exiſtent, and 
primary Being, on which the real exiſtence 
of all other things depends; and which we 


call Gop. 


SECTION V. 


Both the ways that lead to this knowledge 
reſt on no other foundation, than what every 


Atheiſt muſt allow; namely, that there muſt 
on 


* 
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on the one hand, be ſomething ſelf-exiſtent, 
neceſlary, and eternal ; and on the other hand, 
that the world conſiſts of animate and inani- 
mate things. Now each of theſe propoſitions 
leads us to the diſcovery of the ſame pro- 
perties or attributes of the Firſt Eſſence ; which 
1s a farther confirmation of the truth we are 
eſtabliſhing. But, in particular, they coincide 
in the end or deſign propoſed, as in a com- 
mon centre: For if we begin @ priori, i. e. 
from the firſt ideas of a ſelf-exiſtent, neceſ- 
ſary, and eternal Eſſence, we can have no 
other conception of it, than as an animate 
Being, that acts without itſelf ſimply for the 
ſake of Beings endued with life; that is, with 
a view to the welfare of living creatures, But 
if we firſt ſurvey the world as conſiſting of 
animate and inanimate things, neither having 
the cauſe of their exiſtence within themſelves, 
we perceive that inanimate things muſt have 
been produced, not for their own ſake, but 
for that of animate Beings, and conſequently 
with a view to their well-being. And from 
this correſpondence, the doctrine of final cauſes 
in nature 1s greatly corroborated ; though it 
already ſtands on its own baſis, before the mind 
aſcends to the properties of the Primary Eſ- 
ſence, being founded on the inanimate ſtate 
of the corporeal world. 

This general proof of final cauſes, therefore, 
does not ariſe from the external arrangement 
of the univerſe, but from the internal con- 
ſtitution of the ſubſtances that are in it. It is 


founded, 
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founded, not on a profound and extenſive 
knowledge of nature, but on ſomething that 
is ſimple and lies open to the eyes of every 
one; not on any thing that is arbitrary or 
equivocal, but on ſomething that is eſſential. 
Neither does this leave any ſubterfuge to at- 
tribute deſign or final cauſes to chance or blind 
neceſſity; for even this very diſpoſition of the 
ſubſtances in the univerſe, from which final 
cauſes ariſe, at once annihilates both neceſſity 
and chance. I have thought it the more 
neceſſary to dwell ſo long on this proof; 
fince, after all that has hitherto been adduced 
from the order and harmony of things, many 
pretended philoſophers are found who induſ- 
triouſly ſeize every opportunity for evaſion, 
and would fain aſcribe all the benign and 
magnificent order and diſpoſition of the world 
to mere chance, and moiſt of them to a blind 
neceſſity. I am very far from deſpiſing the 
proof drawn from the order and conformity 
of things, or accounting it to be of no ſtrength 
or validity; on the contrary, I eſteem it as 
juſt and folid : but I think that hitherto it has 
been produced to convince, rather becauſe it 
is familiar to every one, than on account of 
its ſuperior evidence. It is certainly manifeſt 


to every man who does not affect an obſtinate 


ſubtility, that the eye was made for ſeeing, 
the ear for hearing, the mouth for cating, &c. 
and that, in general, every particular diſpoſition 
in the world, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, 
exhibits an evident wildom and deſign ; ſo 


that 
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that he muſt be quite ignorant of nature, who 
goes about to perſuade himſelf and others, 
that ſuch a correſpondence to the welfare of 
animate Beings is derived from chance or 
neceſſity. But a more general and certain 
proof may be adduced, that the corporeal in- 
animate world muſt have been produced by 
an intelligent architect, and that for the ſake 
of animate Beings, and conſequently with de- 
ſign; which may be very ealily traced, in 
this ſuccinct manner. 

1. The material world is in itfelf, and re- 
Worry to its own nature, an inanimate thing. 

. What is inanimate in itſelf, and rela- 
Fs to its own nature, cannot, according to 
its nature, have any conſciouſneſs of its own 
exiſtence and diſpoſition. 

. What in its own nature can have no 
conſciouſneſs of its own exiſtence and diſ- 
poſition, can no more feel any pleaſure in its 
own exiſtence than if it did not really exiſt; 
and enjoys as little complacency from any par- 
ticular diſpoſition, conſidered in itſelf, as from 
any other diſpoſition however oppoſite to the 
preſent. 

Whatever, according to its nature, feels 
as little pleaſure in its own exiſtence as if it 
did not really exiſt, and receives as little com- 
placency from any particular diſpoſition con- 
ſidered in itſelf, as from any other diſpoſition 
however oppolite to the preſent; to ſuch it 
muſt, according to its own nature, be quite 

indifferent 
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indifferent whether it exiſts or not, whether 
its diſpoſition be thus or otherwiſe. 

5. Of that which, according to its nature, 
cannot but be indifferent, whether it really is 
or is not, whether its diſpoſition be in this 
or that manner, the exiſtence or diſpoſition can- 
not be determined by its own nature, nor in 
a manner conformable to the ſame. 

6. That, of which the exiſtence or diſpoſi- 
tion cannot be determined either by its own 
nature, or in a manner conformable to the 
ſame, muſt have its exiſtence and diſpoſition 
determined by another Being, as an Efficient 
cauſe; and alſo according to the nature of 
another thing, and conſequently for the ſake 
of another Being, as a Final cauſe. 

7. That, of which the exiſtence and diſpoſi- 
tion is determined by an efficient cauſe, for 
the ſake of ſomething elſe, muſt have been 
produced with a view to the welfare of other 
Beings, and be adapted to their nature, 

8. Hence we may conclude that the ma- 
terial world which, in itſelf and according to 
its nature, is an inanimate thing, muſt have 
been produced by an intelligent architect, with 
a view to Beings different from inanimate 
things, and conſequently muſt correſpond with 
their nature. 

9. Conſequently all the harmony and cor- 
reſpondence obſerved between the material in- 
animate world, and the nature of animate 
Beings, muſt ariſe from the end and deſign 
which the creator had in view. 
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SECTION VI. 


As to thoſe pretended philoſophers, who ab- 
ſolutely deny any final cauſes in nature, what 
plauſible objection can they now produce againſt 
them? Chance and natural neceſſity, I have 
already deprived them of, and ſhall not here 
enter upon repetitions. But can they alſo 
make it appear that a material world, agreea- 


bly to its own nature or being, cannot admit 


of any diſpoſition for determinate views? I 
ſhould have thought they might have known 
better from the conſtitution of mechanical 
engines, The ſubſtance ſuch machines con- 
fiſts of is taken from nature, and therefore is 
in- general of the ſame nature with the ſub- 
ſtance of the material world. Now, if the ſub- 
ſtance of the machine was no engine before, 
and conſequently was not neceſſarily that thing 
which it might be; yet it was capable of 
being brought into ſuch a form by a wiſe inten- 
tion united with ſkill to execute, for the uſe 
of man, and without ſuch a view or deſign 
it never would have been ſuch a machine. 
But is not the whole material world, in itſelf 
a piece of mechaniſm? Do not its parts move 
by certain powers, according to ſtated rules, 
correſpondent with the univerſal connection, 
and for the benefit of man and all living crea- 
tures? Where then is the impoſſibility that 
deſign ſhould take place here? Or how does 
it contradict the exiſtence and diſpoſition of 
the 
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the world. Surely theſe gentlemen cannot ſay 
that ſuch deſign was implanted in nature with- 
out any neceſſity, reaſon, or cauſe, and that what 
comes to paſs naturally has no need of intel- 
ligence and deſign. On the contrary, I have 
in general ſhewn, that an inanimate ſubſtance, 
with its exiſtence, diſpoſition, and blind na- 
tural power, without an architect, and with- 
out ſome view and deſign formed by that 
architect, is ſomething impoſſible, and unintel- 
ligible. What farther objections therefore can 
they make ? 

But farther ; they who are for excluding 
all intelligence and all deſign from nature, find 
themſelves confuted by their own experience 
and manner of thinking. For firſt, I preſume 
that, in their ſpeculations and inveſtigation of 
nature, they find a mental complacency ; for, 
who could be ſo irrational, as, after once ac- 
counting nature worthy of his ſpeculations, 
not to be pleaſingly affected by it? Now though 
a mechanical pleaſure may be excited in us 
by a /iimulus of the nerves, abſtractedly from 
the underſtanding, or the obſervation of intel- 
ligence in corporeal things; yet no mental 
pleaſure can ariſe from corporeal things, but 
from the view of an intelligence ſhewing itſelf 
in them, from which our underſtanding receives 
noble improvements. The eye is affected by 
light, the ear by ſounds, the tongue by fa- 
vours ; but intelligence, and what proceeds from 
it, is only for the underſtanding. Accordingly 
the complacency which we receive from the 
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proportion, beauty, order and harmony of na- 


ture, ariſes from the intelligence, deſign, {kill, 
and wiſdom which we obſerve in natural ob- 
jects, Without ſuch an obſervation of under- 
ſtanding petvading all nature, no pleaſure would 
accrue to us but what ariſes from a mecha- 
nical Hfimulus. Hence it appears that thoſe 
who allow that the ſurvey of nature affords 
a rational pleaſure, and yet pretend to ſee no 
traces of underſtanding and deſign in nature, 
contradict and confute themſelves. If this 
were the caſe, why do theſe gentlemen, 
reckon themſelves ingenious and learned, wiſe 
and, intelligent, and value themſelves for their 
talents on account of their acquaintance with 
nature ? Indeed, there cannot be a greater im- 
provement of the underſtanding than to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the conſtruction of the 
univerſe, the courſe of the planets, the laws of 
motion, geometry, mechanics, hydroſtatics, op- 
tics, &c, eſpecially when a man alſo knows 
himſelf, that his underſtanding and will is to 
be improved, and how his actions ought to 
be directed in order to attain real happinels. 
But what is all this knowledge and ſcience, 
this ſkill and ſagacity? What is the perfection 
of our underſtanding, but a faint ſketch of 
that intelligence, that regularity, knowledge, 
wiſdom, and deſign which reign throughout 
all nature? There is in nature real architec- 


ture, aſtronomy, geometry, mechanics, hydro- 


ſtatics, optics and phyſics; therein are like wiſe 
the actual laws of motion, of truth, of duty, 
| | and 
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and happineſs; of which our ideas are but 
ſhadowy images. Now, can it be ſaid that there 
is pleaſure and wiſdom in the imperfect imagery 
of the things which really exiſt ; and ſhall the 
architype be void of both? Let thele pretended 
reaſoners anſwer me, Why they attribute to 
themſelves underſtanding and wiſdom; and yet 
deny any ſuch thing to their only teacher. I 


leave it to thoſe gentlemen who reject final 


cauſes in the world, impartially to examine from 
whence their delight in the perfection of things 
ariſes ; and I dare appcal to their own judge- 
ments, that deſign and final cauſes are the only 
grounds on which they can build any con- 
ſequences. On ſecing a plant furniſhed with 
tendrils, they conciude it to be a vegetable that 
muſt be ſupported by another; for if nature 
were void of deſign, they might as well be quite 
uſeleſs, as of any uſe. On fecing a bird whoſe 
toes are connected together by a membrane, they 
immediately pronounce it to be an aquatic fow]; 
but certainly tor no other reaſon than the ſuitable- 
neſs of the means to the end propoſed. In 
general, they make no doubt of brutes having 
life and ſenlation ; and yet how come they to 
know this? They tell us, that they conclude 
it to be ſo from analogy ; but this conclution can 
have no validity, unle!s the analogy be ſounded 
on one and the ſame univerial deügn; namely, 
that ſince the ſenſative organs are male tor ſen- 
ſation, brutes alſo have fenfation, and conſe— 
quently a ſenſitive {oul. Many of thele gentle- 
men, I preſume, arc of opinion, that the planets 
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are inhabited: but whence came ſuch a thought 
into their heads, unleſs it be from the end and 
deſign of what they had obſerved in the planets? 
For our globe, conſiſting of dry land and water, 
hills and valleys, and enjoying ſun-ſhine, day 
and night, ſummer and winter, for the ſake of 
its animate inhabitants ;z—as the ſame variety is 
obſerved in the other planets, they conclude 
that it muſt be defigned for the ſake of ani- 
mate Beings. If this be not the foundation of 
their opinion, it has none at all; for it cannot 
be faid, that the conſequences of theſe pheno- 
mena flow from efficient cauſes. And as the 
conſequences will hold only in reſpe& to final 
cauſes, why then do they reje& final cauſes, 
when they themſelves daily have recourſe to 
them in their reaſonings? This ſhews a great 
ignorance of the rules, according to which they 
themſelves reaſon and think, and very ſtrong 
prejudices ſupported by an obſcure and confuſed 
repreſentation of things. 


SECTION VII. 


With regard to thoſe, who, from other prin- 
ciples, are thoroughly convinced of the exiſtence 
of a God, but account the proofs drawn from 
the order and harmony of things and final cauſes 
as weak and unſatisfactory; I ſhall refer them 
to the celebrated Mr. Maupertuis, who has 
lately thought fit ſo to exalt his new proof of 
the Being of a God“ from what he terms He 


* See Ear de Coſmolrgie : ou Pon examine les preuves de Pexiſflence 
de Dieu, tirees des Marweilles de la Nature, a Berlin, 1746. 
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Law of Oeconomy, or the leaſt quantity of action 
in nature *, that he previouſly treats with con- 
tempt, and ſeeks to invalidate, all other proofs 
of it; and particularly thoſe taken irom the 
order and harmony of things. The perſon 
againſt whom he chiefly levels his objections is 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton, who looked upon 
this to be one of the molt convincing proofs of 
the exiſtence of a God, and had inſtanced the 
uniformity and order obſerved in the concentric 
motions of the planets, and the uniformity and 
harmony in the ſtructure of animal bes, 

M. Maupertuis, in the firſt place, ſays , that 
there is ſcarce a probability thit ſuch a tegular 
motion has been produced by mere ch ince, 
there being above a million of poſiible irregular 
motions; yet that there ſtill remains /7zze proba- 
bility, and therefore it cannot be ſatd that this 
Ka) ens, is the neceſſary effect of a free choice. 

He ſays farther 4, That Newton's concluſion 
was entirely owing to his inability of afſigning 
the phyſical cauſes of that uniformity ; whereas 
other philoſophers have accounted for that uni- 
formity of motion by an ætherial fluid in which 
the planets move, and by which they are carried 
in their orbits ; ſo that neither a lucky chance, 
nor a free choice, are neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed 
in it; and that it no more proves the exiſtence 
of a Deity, than any other motion impreſſed on 
matter. 


See Maupertuis's Preface to his Works. 
ft Oeuvres de Maupertuis, p. 5. 


+ Ibid, p. 0. 
M 3 Againſt 
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Againſt the uniformity and harmony obſerved 
in the ſtructure of the bodies of animals, he 
objects * the infinite variety that is to be ſeen in 
many creatures. We need only draw a com- 
e pariſon between an eagle and a fly, a deer 
e and a ſnail, a whale and an oyſter, to form 
* a judgment of this pretended uniformity. 
* Other philoſophers, adds he, rather find a 
proof of the exiſtence of God in the variety 
of forms ; and I know not which of the two 
5e 1s beſt founded.” The correſpondence of the 
different parts in the ſtructure of the bodies of 
animals to their neceſſities, he is pleaſed to ac- 
count a more ſolid proof +; it being manifeſt 
that their feet are, by intelligence and deſign, 
made for walking, their wings for flying, their 
eyes for ſecing, their mouth for eating, and other 
parts for propagating their ſpecies. He farther 
allows, that it is in vain for the greateſt enemy 
to the doctrine of providence to object, that the 
uſe of thoſe parts was not originally deſigned, 
but is only the effect and conſequence of the 
ſtructure of the parts of animals, which were 
originally formed by mere chance. However, 
he thinks, that it may be urged 4, That chance - 
firſt produced an innumerable multitude of im- 
perfect creatures, which neceffarily perifhed, not 
having every part that was requiſite to their ſup- 
port; and that none ſurvived but ſuch, whoſe 
good fortune it was to be furniſhed with every 


part that was neceſſary to, and convenient ſor, 
them. 


La 


cc 
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te In general, ſays this author *, we are too 
little acquainted with the relation of parts to 
* the whole, the bodies of animals and vege- 
* tables are too complicated, and their ſmaller 
e parts too minute, for us to know their uſe and 
te defign, ſo as to judge of the power and wil- 
* dom that was requiſite to form them. It 
* would even be indecent, and unworthy of 
*« this moſt important truth, if, according to a | 
« prevailing humour, we were to draw our proofs : 
| * from the minuteſt and moſt deſpicable things 
| * in nature; like a certain Engliſh author , 
* who pretends to find his God in the folds of 
© the rhinoceros's ſkin. Let us, continues 
e Maupertuis, leave t::cſe trifles to thoſe who 
* are not ſenſible how *rivolous ſuch argu- 
* ments are 4. According to him, the Supreme 
Being is not to be ſought in ſuch minute, nor 
in thoſe parts of the world whoſe relation to 
others is but little known to us; but in the 
great Phenomena, which are fo univerſal as to 
admit of no exception, and ſo ſimple that they 
may be thoroughly ſurveyed and examined 
by us ||. 
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SECTION VIII. 


M. Maupertuis's firſt objection againſt Neu- 
ton's order of the planets ſeems chargeable with 


* Ibid. p. 8. 
+ Dr. Parſons. See Phil. Tranſact. N? 450, 
Oeuvres de Manpertuis, p. 8. 


bid. p. 11. 
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a kind of contradiction. For though he owns 
it to be ſcarce probable that mere chance could 
produce their regular motion ; yet he imme- 


diately ſubjoins, that there ſtill remains ſome pro- 


bability of it, and therefore it cannot be ſaid 
that this uniformity is the neceſſary effect of 
choice &. But, perhaps, he only meant that 
there ſtill remains a poſſible chance , and this 
poſſible chance, in order to give it the more 
weight, he has dignified with the name of pro- 
bability. But to ſpeak properly, that is very far 
from being probable which has only a bare 
poſſibility, and when to this one poſſible chance, 
above a million of impoſſible chances may be 
oppoſed, But that even all poſſibility of a com- 
bination between a multiplicity of parts by means 
of a ſingle chance, is not at all probable, I have 
proved above from this ſuppoſition ; namely, 
that every chance or accident alſo works ac- 
cording to certain laws, but ſuch laws as are 
irreconcileable with the law of order and regu- 
larity T. The ſecond objection of M. Maupertuis 
ſeems to have a little more weight: He tells us 
that Newton's concluſion in favour of a choice 
e proceeded only from his ignorance of phyſical 
** Cauſes; and that, perhaps, the planets per- 
** form their revolutions in a vortex of an æthe- 


* His words are, II ef? vrai qu'il 1 etoit gueres probable, que 
le hazard les eũt fait mouvoir comme ils /e meuvent; il y reſtoit ce- 
pendent quelque probabilite; & des lers on ne peut dire, que ceite 
uniformite ſoit I' effect neceſſaire d'un choix. 

+ 7, e. One ſingle chance againſt 1,419,856 that are impoſſible 


according to the calculation of M. Maupertuis, Which, however, 


is far from being accurate. 


+ See Diller. II. Sect. 9. 8 
&« rial 
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&© xial fluid, and therefore the uniformity of their 
© motion does by no means prove the exiſtence 
&« of a God.” I make no doubt, that Newton 
knew as much, and a great deal more of natural 
cauſes, than ever Deſcartes or others did, who 
pretend that the planets are whirled round in a 
vortex. Without laying any ſtreſs, at preſent, 
on what Maupertuis himſelf has pronounced 
concerning this vortex- ſyſtem, namely, that it 
is a chimerical fiction; I ſhall obſerve that all 
the natural cauſes we can ſuppoſe have this in 
common with the vortex-ſyſtem, vz/z. that they 
refer us from one thing to another, ad inſinitum, 
unleſs we lay down for a foundation ſome other 
cauſe, out of nature: fo that it may ſtill be 
alked, Why the fluid ſubſtance in which the 
planets float moves exactly in a vortex, and near 
the outward extremity of it? Why, in this 
vortex, which is ſuppoſed to carry round the 
orbis magnus of the celeſtial bodies, have the 
planets preciſely this poſition which confines 
them all within a determined zone? It is the 
ſame with all natural cauſes, and cauſes of 
cauſes. Not one of them is fo conſtituted as to 
ſerve for a foundation to reſt our enquiries upon; 
not one of them can be maintained by a phi- 
loſophical proof, like the properties of lines and 
figures, as Maupertuis himſelf allows with re— 
card to his Law of Oeconomy *. This is what 
Newton, Leibnitz, and all found philoſophers 
acknowledge; and from hence they conclude, 


* Sce his Pictace, cap. 2. 


that 
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that there muſt be a ſuperior Being, excluſive of 
the world, who, by a wiſe choice, has determined 
that which, in the nature of things, is undeter- 
mined. 


SECTION IX. 


As for Maupertuis's argument concerning the 
different forms and conſtitutions ot animals, I 
can by no means conceive the ſtrength of it. 
In animals, vegetables, and every part of nature, 
as far as it is known to us, we lee a diverſity 
running through all poffible gradations, without 
any intervening void. But in all that variety 
we perceive general contormity, order, and re- 
gularity ; of which it is an evident proof, that 
every claſs upholds and multiplies its ſpecies : 
ſo that both this diverſity and conformity are 
not only conſiſtent together, but the more con- 
ſpicuous this combination is, the more eminently 
1s difplayed to us this perfection of the world, 
which can only be the work of a wiſe and intel- 
ligent Being. For animate Bcings do not exiſt 
of themſelves, nor are of the mſelves neceſſary 
and eternal; neither do they derive their origin 
from the world or nature: and, on the other 
hand, the inanimate world and inanimate nature, 
relatively to their own Being, contain in them- 
telves no cauſe or reaſon by which their exiſtence 
and determinate conſtitution could be determin- 
ed above any other. It muſt, therefore, have 
been produced by a Firſt Cauſe, and by it have 
been determined relatively to the nature of 
tomething elſe, which is not inanimate. Now 
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this diſpoſition of the world, being equally 
adapted to ſo many thouſand ſpecies of living 
creatures, manifeſts a choice, a deſign, and in- 
finite wiſdom in the Firſt Author of Nature. 
The ſecond evaſion againſt the conformity of 
the parts in the bodies of animals, one would 
think ſuch a perſon as Maupertuis could hardly 
have advanced in earneſt; indeed, it is much 
more worthy of La Mettrie: For how could 
he admit the abſurdity of what Epicurus and 
Lucretius object againft this conformity in the 
bodies of animals ; namely, that the uſe of each 
part was not the deſign, but only the effect and 
conſequence of a formation, in itſelf caſual? 
How, I fay, could he hold this opinion to be 
abſurd, and yet borrow from thoſe two miſtaken 
hiloſophers an hypotheſis of which, what he 
Find before pronounced as abſurd, is a direct 
conſequence ? For had mere chance, after mil- 
lions of miſcarriages, at length hit on one well 
formed body ; yet the uſe of every part could 
not be deſigned, but only a mere conſequence 
of a fortunate chance. Now, it being impoſſible 
that Maupertuis could be ſo little acquainted 
with the connection of ideas, as not to know 
that he, in other words, eſtabliſhed the very 
thing he had rejected; we cannot but think 
that his intention was rather to ſhew, that thoſe 
who reject a Divine Providence cannot produce 
any argument worth notice againſt the confor- 
mation of paris in the ſtructure of animate 

bodies. 
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SECTION X. 


When Maupertuis alleges the general igno- 
rance of mankind with regard to the texture, 
uſe, and diſpoſition of things, and conſequently 
of final cauſes, he ſeems both to extend our ig- 
norance of theſe things much too far, and alſo 
to conclude too much from it. It is an exag- 
geration to ſay, that men cannot know any thing 


at all of the diſpoſition of things, relatively to 


the whole, and of their conformity to the uſe 
and advantage of living creatures. Ariſtotle, long 
fince, conſidered the world as a great city found- 
ed and governed by God “; and it is ſufficiently 
evident, that the luminous and opaque globes 
which compoſe the univerſe were ſo formed and 
diſpoſed, as to be proper habitations for animate 
Beings. No one is ſo ignorant and void of ſenſe, as 
not to be able to know and experience ſo much of 
the diſpoſition of the ſolar ſyſtem, and the benefits 
accruing from it to our earth, as muſt incite him 
to praiſe the wiſe and gracious foreſight of the 
Creator. No rational man is ſo ſtupid as not to 
be able to find out the uſe of the principal parts 
of the bodies of men and animals ; for inſtance, 
he mult be ſenſible that the eye is in a moſt 
admirable manner formed for ſeeing, the ear 
for hearing, the hands for works of labour and 
ſkill : In a word, let this gentleman tell me, 
whether Derham, Nieuwentyt, and other natu- 


* Ariſiztle De mundo, cap. 6. T. I. A. 
raliſts 
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raliſts who accurately ſurveyed the world and 
the various parts of which it conſiſts, with their 
conſtitution and diſpoſition for the benefit of 
animate Beings, were entirely ignorant of theſe 
things? or whether they eſtabliſhed any thing 
for a truth, which is found to be falſe? and 
whether this does not ſufficiently lead us to ac- 
knowledge the wiſdom, and beneficial deſigns 

of the great Creator ? | 
Indeed, the more we come to know of the 
conſtitution of things, the more we perceive 
that there ſtill remains an ampler, I may ſay 
an infinite, field, which the narrow limits of our 
underſtanding, in this ſtate, will never be able 
to meaſure. But are we to conclude from thence, 
that we do not fee that which lies open to our 
view? if ſo, we may as well ſay that all en- 
quiries into any ſingle part of nature ought to 
be dropped, fince we ſhall every where meet 
with immeaſureable ſpace, and unfathomable 
depths. But as no philoſopher will have ſo little 
regard to truth and ſcience as to aſſert this, 
Why are we totally to diſregard theſe truths 
concerning final cauſes, which are of ſo much 
importance to our inward peace and tranquility, 
inſtead of ſedulouſly applying ourſelves to ac- 
quire the higheſt degree of knowledge that we 
poſſibly can in theſe matters? Laſtly, what be- 
comes of morality and virtue, if we do not look 
upon them as duties that concur with the wiſe 
purpoſes and deligns of God? As to our igno- 
rance of minute things, I know not how tar 
Maupertuis will extend this. Is it neceſſary 
that 
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that we ſhould ſee into the combination of all 
the elements or ſmalleſt particles of matter, be- 
fore we can have the leaſt knowledge of the 
wiſe diſpoſition of things? and, do we ſee no- 
thing at all, becauſe we are not ſo keen ſighted 
as the lynx? This would be granting too much, 
and drawing too raſh a concluſion : Befides, I 
am of opinion, that, by the help of microſcopes, 
we ſee much farther into the more minute parts 
of nature, than our anceſtors. Hence it is that 
we got over that erroneous ſuppolition, that the 
ſmaller ſpecies of infects, and the minuteſt par- 
ticles of which animals and vegetables conſiſt, 
are produced from an irregular confluence of 
all kinds of elements. On the contrary, by 
means of thoſe glaſſes, we plainly diſcern that a 
mite in cheeſe, in all it's parts, ſhews as much 
{kill in its formation as an elephant, or even as 
man himſelf; and that the eye of a gnat, the 
feather on the wing of a butterfly, and the 
farina of a flower, are as delicately wrought as 
any of the larger parts of animals and plants. 


At the ſame time, reaſon, in general, teaches. 


us, that there can be no perfection in any 
thing, unleſs it ariſes from the conformity of 
its minuteſt particles. 

It is uſually objected againſt this reaſoning, 
That we are very apt to deceive ourſelves when 
we attribute this or that to the Divine purpoſe 
or deſign ; fince the thoughts of the Supreme 
Being are not only concealed from our narrow 
underſtanding, as the fecret refolutions of a 
king is from the meaneſt of his ſubjects, but 

alſo 
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alſo even the moſt probable things cannot be 
poſitively pronounced to be for ſuch an uſe and 
conveniency, or for what particular end they 
wers made. But how ſpeciouſly ſoever this 
reaſoning may appear, yet it builds too much 
on a falſe foundation. It is an error to ſay both 
with reſpect to God's deſigns and thoſe of a king, 
that they continue impenetrable ſecrets to the ge- 
nerality; it is alſo falſe that we have no rules for 
judging, with any certainty, of the deſigns of the 
Supreme Being. For a ſovereign, by laws, or- 
dinances, heralds, and proclamations, makes 
known to all and every one of his ſubjects his 
intentions, as far as is neceſſary and uſeful to 
the public. Can it be ſaid that there is no 
diſcerning the tenour of his government, that 
there is no perceiving that he endeavours to 
make his ſubjects wealthy and happy, and to 
increaſe the power of his kingdom, without 
being of his cabinet-council ? May we not from 
his military forces, and putting his towns and 
{trong places in a ſtate of defence, ſee that he is 
intent on ſecuring the country {from foreign in- 
vaſions? Thus © God alto has not leit himſelf 
* without witneſs.” There are things in nature 
which are, as it were, written in characters 
which may be read by the molt ſimple and illi- 
terate, and that evidently diplay the intelli- 
gence and diſpoſitions of the Creator, beyond 
what politicians know of a monarch's private 
view; ſo that true philoſophers. may diſcover 
many things in nature, which are a myſtery to 
the vulgar and unlearned. 


2 
But 
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But ſuppoſing that, in particular caſes, our con- 
jectures concerning the uſe of this or that thing 
may carry us too far, and that conſequently we 
may fall into an error *; yet, it does by no 
means follow that we are utterly incapable of 
COS final cauſes, and that by every at- 
tetnpt of that fort we only heap one error upon 
another. The diſcovery of efficient cauſes in 
nature is no leſs ſubje to the errors of human 
underſtanding, than the diſcovery of final cauſes; 
and yet no one will precipitately infer from 
thence, that the entire ſyſtem of phyſics ſur- 
paſſes our underſtanding, and produces nothin 
but error; and therefore ſuch ſtudies ſhould be 
totally neglected and deſpiſed. Shall a valuable 
book be never opened or peruſed, becauſe there 
may be ſome things in it which we cannot rea- 
dily underſtand? or if in a few intricate paſſages 
we may miſtake the author's meaning, does it 
from thence follow that we miſconſtrue every 
ſentence ? The principal deſign, the general 
title, and almoſt the whole contents of the Book 
of Nature, particularly thoſe chapters which moſt 
concern us, are plain and open to our view. A 
poſſibility of erring, in particular caſes, only 


* The general defign of the creation of the world for the ſake 
of animate Beings, both ſound reaſon and experience place be- 
yond all doubt: But when the queſtion turns on particular things, 
Viz, to what purpoſe this or that was ſo formed, c. it is poſſible 
we may be miſtaken ; eſpecially, if from the bare fitneſs of a 
thing to a certain uſe, we conclude that to be its eſſential deſign. 
For one and the ſame conſtitution, of a thing may be deſigned for 
many uſes, and adapted to ſeveral ends; and conſequently the 
contrary of what we conjecture may be poſſible. 


teaches 


« 
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teaches us to be the more circumſpect, and more 


attentively to obſerve the rules of forming juſt 
concluſions. - 


SECTION XI. 


It is farther objected, That to trate out the 
wiſdom of the Supreme Being in ſuch con- 
temptible minutiæ, as inlets, the folds' of the 
rhinoceros's ſkin, and a hundred other ſuch 
trifles, is indecent and ridiculous. M. Mau- 
pertuis, probably, would give us to underſtand, 
that all former ſpeculations in natural philoſophy, 
in compariſon of his Law of Occonomy, were 
but trifles; and therefore it behoved him, 
among the examples he was to give, to point 
out ſome apparently mean and frivolous in- 
ſtances, otherwiſe he muſt be ſenfible that 
Derham, in his Phyſico and Aſtro-theology, 
with ſeveral other philoſophers, have gradually 
deſcended from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt ob- 
jets, from the whole ſyſtem to its moſt minute 
parts; and have every where pointed out the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator. But it did 
not coincide with his drift, to ſpecify the more 
general and ſtriking examples in ſuch enquiries. 
But, it may be farther objected, Is it requiſite 
to be profound geometricians, aſtronomers, and 
naturaliſts, before we can be convinced of the 
exiſtence and wiſdom of the Creator? In an- 
{wer to which, I would atk, whether this new 
diſcovered Law of Oeconomy is more eonvinc- 
ing? and whether it is more generally aſſented 
to, even by the learned? If not, why ſhould 


We 
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we paſs over and neglect to trace the footſteps 


of the Divine perfections, which are ſo manifeſt, 


and ſtand open to every one's knowledge ? Is it 
not both uſeful and commendable to find out 
the wiſe and gracious deſigns of the Creator 
throughout all his works, where he is to be 
diſcovered, both in ſmall and great things? 
Bur I would fain know, what meaſure or ſcale 
we have for determining what is great and im- 
portant, or what is mean and contemptible, in 
nature. This cannot be merely the bulk or 
weight of a thing, as if that alone was great 
which we meaſure by fathoms, or weigh by 

uintals; but if we uſc the meaſurement of 


wiſdom, I do not know whether we ſhall meet 


with any thing deſpicable or trifling throughout 
all nature; and fear that whoever affects to 
deſpiſe any, the meaneſt natural production, 
would only render Himſelf deſpicable, ſince every 
thing in nature is a diſplay of infinite wiſdom. 
The moſt minute are too great and wonderful, 
too inconceivable for our underſtanding ; and 


every thing that we fee about us is adapted to 


the greateſt and moſt exalted end that can be 
imagined, namely, to fill the world with life, 
complacency, and happineſs; and the means, 
whoſe relation to that end 1s intelligible to us, 
ſo perfectly correſpond with it, that infinite 
knowledge, united with the muſt benevolent 
will, is diſplayed through all nature. Thus, 
in fuch a wiſe order of things, there can be 
nothing which is not wilely connected with the 
great end the Creator had in view, namely, the 

| | welfare 
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welfare of animate Beings. The more perfect 
God himſelf is, the leſs does it become him to 
make even the ſmalleſt production in the whole 
chain of nature, without a final cauſe, in an 
imperfect manner, or merely to pleaſe the eye. 
He that repreſents nature as wiſely ordered in 
its moſt ſecret and minute parts, repreſents it 
in the manner which reflects the greateſt honour 
on the Deity ; and till we penetrate as far as we 
ate able into the inward texture of animals, 
and into the nature, uſe, and operation of the 
moſt imple parts, we can have no clear and 
preciſe knowledge of the Divine Wiſdom in the 
works of Nature. Nay, even the general laws 
of motion ſhew the wiſdom of their author no 
farther, than the utility of them in every par- 
ticular caſe, and their coniormity with the well- 
being of every ſpecies of animals, are made to 
appear. Maupertuis makes the following juſt 
obſervation on this head“: © All things in na- 
ture are linked together: the univerſe is con- 
« nected with the ſpider's web no leſs than 
with that force which impells the planets, or 
« attracts them, towards the ſun.” But to 
what he adds I can, by no means, ſubſcribe: 
“ Yet, continues he, it is not in the ſpider's 
* web that we are to ſeek for proofs of the wiſ- 
e dom of its Creator.” Strange! when, among 
other things, it exbibits an amazing {kill neceſ- 
fary for the maintenance of that inſet, which 
it neither invented nor learned by practice or 


Ocuvres de Maupertaii, p. 25. 
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induſtry; but received it purely from its Creator 


as an hereditary property, in lieu of reaſon. 
Why ſhould this be thought unworthy of our 


notice? Is it not poſſible to be convinced of 


this great truth, v/2. that God has endued all 
living creatures with means the beſt adapted to 
their well- being, without an accurate inveſtiga- 
tion of the organs, n diſpoſitions and 
powers, of every animal ? 

Neither can I ſee why Maupertuis ſhould 
ridicule that Engliſh author mentioned above, 
becauſe he curſorily, and in a few words, ob- 
icrves of the rhinoceros, That the ſkin of this 
animal, which in other parts is very thick and 


unpliable, is thin and ſupple, and conſiſts of 


ſeveral folds in thoſe places where the joints 
are; which he thinks an inſtance of the Crea- 
tor's wife contrivance and deſign. Maupertuis, 
however, endeavours to ridicule this inference 
by another circumſtance l. What would be 
« ſaid of him; ſays that author, who ſhould 
preſume to deny a Providence, becauſe the 
ſhell of the tortoiſe has neither folds nor 
joints ? and yet the inference 1s of no more 
weight than to prove a Providence by the 
texture of the rhinoceros's ſkin.” But does he 
ſeriouſly believe, that any rational man will al- 
low of the leaſt ſimilarity between this and the 
other inference. He cenſures the Engliſh writer 
as if he had only reaſoned in this manner: An 
animal has. folds in its ſkin; therefore there is a 
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Providence. At this rate, ſubjoins Maupertuis, 
the contrary would follow from the reverſe, 
namely, that as the tortoiſe has no folds in its 
ſhell, there can be no Providence. But the dif- 
ference lies here: The rhinoceros has ſupple 
folds in its ſkin over every joint, as neceflary to 
the motion of the limbs; but the tortoiſe has 
no ſuch folds or joints in its ſhell, becauſe they 
ard not requiſite to the creature's motion. From 
thence, as well as from a thouſand other in- 
ſtances, it may be inferred, that our bencficent 
Creator has omitted nothing for the comſort 
and preſervation of his creatures ; and, at the 
ſame time, has made nothing in vain, Now 
I refer to every one's judgement, Which of the 
two philoſophers is juſtly chargeable with draw- 
ing trifling and ridiculous concluſions. 


SECTION XIE: 


But ſays M. Maupertuis *, „ What end will 
* it anſwer, to allow all the proots taken from 
*© the order and conformity in the parts of 
« animals; ſince we are ſuddenly ſurprized 
with ſome diſagreeable inference after all? 
The texture of a viper is admirable ; but of 
*« what uſe is it, but for the preſervation oH an 
animal whoſe bite is mortal? The gnat and 
* the ant excite our wonder at the care of 
Providence over the eggs and young of thoſe 
* inſects ; but all this ſerves only to bring forth 
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an inſect which is a nuiſance to man, and is 
devoured by the firſt bird that happens to ſpy 
it, or ſurprized by a ſpider. In general, ſays 
be“, it appears to ſeveral perſons of great 
talents and ſkill, that the ſuitableneſs and 
order of things in the univetſe are not fo, pre- 
ciſely and univerſally obſerved, as not to create 
ſome difficulty in conceiving, how the world 
can be the work of a Being infinitely wie 
and powerful. Above half the ſurface of our 
globe is covered by the fea ; on the reſt of its 
ſurtace we find rugged rocks and precipices, 
frozen regions and burning ſands, poiſonous 
plants and venomous animals: and if we ob- 
ſerve the morals of the inhabitants of this 
earth, we ſhall find that deceit, theft, murder, 
and all manner of vices abound, more than 
the virtues which conſtitute the happineſs of 
ſociety. Then, to what excruciating pains are 
the bodies of unhappy mortals ſubject, as the 
gout, the ſtone, and other diſtempers that 
render life in ſupportable ! not-to mention the 
ſolicitude and chagrin which prey on the 
human mind. Can ſuch a world be faid to 
to diſplay the wiſdom and goodneſs of its 
Creator? + Were there nothing better than 
theſe things to be found in it, thould we 
not, on the contrary, be rather tempted 
to think, that it might as well be the 


work of evil ſpirits, or of blind chance, 


as of an Intelligence ſo unexceptionably per- 


_ ® Ibid. p. . + Ibid. p. 11, 
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« fect? for ® the mere deſign is not a ſufficient 
« proof of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
& Creator, unleſs the motive and external end 
* bealſo good. An artiſt, who with great {kill 
* and ingenuity, ſhould conſtruct a machine 
© which was rather detrimental than ſerviceable, 
« would not be greatly praiſed or. admired for 
& his abilities.” 
Hence it plainly appears, that Maupertuis, in 
order to magnity his new Law of Oeconomy, 
has ſet every objection againſt the perfection of 
the viſible creation, and the providence of the 
Creator, and his wiſe and gracious deſigns, in 
the ſtrongeſt light. He aſſures + us that, if 
we acquieſce in his Law of Oeconomy, we 
need only open our eyes and ſurvey the whole 
univerſe; and then all the Phenomena, which 
before, through our ignorance of the wiſeſt 
laws from whence they take their riſe, afforded 
but an obſcure and confuſed proof of the ex- 
iſtence of a God, will be improved to a demon- 
ſtration; and what otherwiſe might have given 
offence, will appear to be but a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the Law which he was going to 
eſtabliſh. We ſhall by that means, as he pre- 
tends, be able, without being oftended, to ſee 
the production of monſters, and the commiſſion 
of crimes, and to ſupport pain with patience 
and reſignation, 

Thus by the Law of Oeconomy every diffi- 
culty is at once cleared up, and every doubt 


wa. + [bid. p. 25. 
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removed. But, may I aſk M. Maupertuis, how 
by his © leaſt quantity of action, every thing fo 
eaſily becomes a convincing proof of the ex- 
Ii of a God, and of his wiſdom and good- 
neſs? Let us form this concluſion from it, 
namely, If every thing in the world is effected 
by the leaſt quantity of motion, it follows that 
there mult be a God, whoſe wiſe choice has 
made the very beſt diſpoſition of things. Now. 
if the leaſt, or moſt ſimple, acion be in itſelf 
alone poſſible, and therefore abſolutely neceſſary, 
v hat becomes of the inference, That it has been 
eitabliſhed by the wiſdom and free choice of 
God? Or if it be only ſuppoted Neceſſary in a 
natural way, what ſigns does it exhibit to us, 
that it was ordained by a free-agent. This nw 
objection Maupertuis firſt makes to Newton; 
and then he repeats it to himſelf : But his ſolu- 
tion of it is as follows: * © Though it be true 
ce that the laws of motion and reſt indiſpenſibly 
6 fiow irom the very nature of matter, it proves 
© nevertheleſs the perfection of the Supreme 
% Being; ſince all things are ſo regulated, that 
* a blind and neceſſary mathematical principle 
_«- pertorms what the moſt free and moſt wiſe 
* intelligence has preſcribed.” Strange proof 
indeed! © The natural neceſſity of the leaſt 
quantity of motion manifeſts a free choice in 
the Supreme Being. How ſo? © Why, be- 
* Caule it executes the plan formed by the moſt 
wiſe and free intelligence.” But is not this 


* 
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4 5648 the very thing which is to be proved? 


But if this is to be called a ſatisfactory anſwer to 


the above objection, why might it not likewiſe 


ſolve the objection urged by Maupertuis againſt 
Newton's order of he planets ? 

But, for once, let us grant that the law of the 
very leaſt action proves the exiſtence of an intel- 
ligent and free Spirit ; yet, according to Mau- 
pertuis himſelf, it does not properly diſplay his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, unleſs the motive and 
end of ſuch action have fome good inherent in 
them. How then can he reject and ridicule the 
inveſtigation of final cauſes in nature, ſince, 
without pre- ſuppoſing ſome good end or deſign, 


his own hypotheſis affords no proof of the good- 


neſs and wiſdom of God? for the motion of 
bodies, whether it be great or little, conſidered 


in itſelf, includes no good deſign; at moſt, it is 


but a mode applicable either to a good or evil 
end. May not then the leaſt quantity of motion 
be productive only of evil; or, at leaſt, of a 


great deal of evil? How then is the wiſdom and 


goodneſs of the Creator to be proved from the 
Law of Oeconomy, or the leaſt action, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, ſince it does not appear that 
ſuch law 1s inſtituted for any good end? and 
how ſhould this law furniſh us with an anſwer 
to the objection raiſed againſt it, from the ma- 
nifold evils that are to be ſeen in the world ? 
Are not monſters, venomous animals, poiſonous 


plants, ſlander, pain and death, evils, ' becauſe 


they are produced by the ſmalleſt motion ? If 
motion were the only: thing to be conſidered in 
the 
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the caſe before us, would not man ardently wiſh, 
that a free and intelligent Being had been ſome- 
thing more ſparing in producing evil, and a lit- 
tle more liberal in the quantity of motion. 

But farther, it is inconceivable that the evil 


we find in the world ſhould be a neceſſary con- 


ſequence of this law of the leaſt quantity - of 
motion. Can it be ſaid that hurricanes, eatth- 
quakes, innundations, wars, murders, confla- 
grations, and all kinds of vices, are the effects 
of the ſmalleſt quantity of motion? If no noxious 
animals or herbs had ever been created, yet this 
ſmalleſt quantity of motion might have been in 
the world. On the contrary, this conſequence 
might have been rather drawn from ſuch a law, 
Viz. That a great deal of good, and even all 
living creatures, ought never to have exiſted, in 
order to prevent ſo much motion, buſtle, and 
noiſe, in the world, and that every thing might 
be ſtill and lifeleſs, and all nature wrapped in a 
profound filence or {leep. 


It were greatly to be wiſhed, that Maupertuis 


had explained to us more clearly, how his Law 
of Oeconomy, on the one hand, can be neceſ- 
ſarily productive of good, and conſequently is 
appointed by a wiſe Being ; and on the other 
hand, admits of the leaſt poſſible evil : for, 
conſidered in itſelf, it ſeems productive of nei- 
ther good nor evil. If therefore no gracious 
deſign be pre-ſuppoſed, for the accompliſhment 
of which the Law of Oeconomy is ſuppoſed to 


þe the means, it indicates no wiſdom, no choice 
of excellence; nor is the evil we ſee in the 


world 
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world reconcileable with it. This makes it ap- 

ar the more unaccountable, that Maupertuis 
ſhould fo warmly attack the proofs taken from 
final cauſes, and the conformity of parts in na- 
ture, when he himſelf ſtands in no leſs need of 
them than other philoſophers, The worft of it is, 
that Maupertuis endeavours to perplex, weaken, 
and ridicule the arguments drawn from the good 


that is to be found in the world, but enhances 
and aggravates the evil; and, after leading us 
into a labyrinth of intricate thoughts, diſappears 
and leaves us in the dark. 


SECTION XIII. 


It appears from the very inſtance adduced by 
Maupertuis, that without pre- ſuppoſing a deſign 
and final cauſe, no right judgment can be formed 
either of the perfection or imperfection of the 
univerſe and its parts, nor of the whole conca- 
tenation of things, any more than of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Creator. As I have already 
ſhewn this in general, it will evidently appear 
that the external deſign or end of the creation, 
is as benevolent, grand, and magnificent as poſ- 
ſible ; and that the whole plan and diſpoſition of 
the univerſe correſpond with the laws of nature; 

ſo that this, in general, ſufficiently proclaims 
the perfection of the world and of its great 
Architect. But, previouſly to any direct anſwer 
to the objections againſt paticular parts of the 
univerſe, it will be neceſſary to enlarge on the 
particular ends God had in view, when he created 

tke 
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the animal and human ſpecies which exiſt on 


our earth. It will then more manifeſtly appear, 


that the Creator hath imparted to them all as 


much good, and as great a degree of perfection, 


as was poſſible in the concatenation of things, 
conſiſtent with the exiſtence of each of them; 
and that the want of greater perfection, or the 


evil we ſee in the world, was no part of God's 


deſign, but has unavoidable grounds of poſſi- 
bility, partly in the limited nature of a connect- 
ed (ſeries of things, and partly in the actual per- 


/a) miffion of it; which furniſhes new proofs of 


the great Creator's wiſdom and goodneſs, 

I ſhall not at preſent obviate any objections 
raiſed againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator; it- being ſuthcient for us, that the weak- 


neſs and falſity of them already appears. For. 
how can we judge of a machine, and the per- 
fection of the artiſt who made it, and, at the 
ſame time, look upon the connection of its 
parts, and the deſign of it, as ſomething be- 


neath our notice? To what purpole is it to 
enter into an argument with a perſon who, out 
of the ordinances of the wiſeſt of kings, picks 
out here and there ſomething to cenſure, as 
weak or inconſiſtent? and when he is aſked, 
Whether he has maturely conſidered all the 
other clauſes, and the whole connection of them 
all? anſwers, That ſome of them he does not 
underſtand, and. others are trifling and frivolous, 
and confequently unworthy of a wiſe monarch, 


and even beneath his notice. Such a one J 
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allow himſelf time and patience impartially to 


conſider the particular deſign of ſuch ordinances 
for the ſupport of each ſtate, and every one of 
them as it 1s adapted to ſuch views; and if, after 
all this, he ſhould not perfectly comprehend the 
grounds and reaſons of every particular meaſure 
of government, he ought not to impute to the 
king what is the effect of his own ignorance, 
Ought we not rather to treat the works of God 
with the ſame candour and equity, that Socrates 
ſhewed to the obſcure writings of Heraclitus? He 
peruſed that author without expreſſing the leaſt 
contempt for his writings ; he applied himſelf 
to dive into the true ſenſe of them: He was fo 
far from endeavouring, by forced conſtructions, 
to draw contradictions out of difficult paſlages, 
that when he was aſked, how he liked thoſe 
writings ? he anſwered, © What I can under- 
« ſtand of them is admirable; and therefore I 


« preſume that what I do not underſtand is no 
“ leſs excellent *.“ 


SECTION XIV. 


Some naturaliſts will, by no means, have 
final cauſes intermixed with natural philoſophy ; 
alledging, that theſe are fo far from being of any 
uſe in our enquiries into nature, that they fre- 


' quently lead us into errors. What Sir Francis 
Bacon and Deſcartes have urged againſt this, is 


* Dicg. Lact, II. 22. & u oumze yiriaia; o⁴mdͤui d xx: & 
En ou. | 
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well known *; and many of the more modern 
9 writers go {till farther, not only excluding final | 
it : cauſes from phyſics as uſeleſs and deluſory, but | 
*l ſcarce admitting them in metaphyſics ; and, | 
from a ſtrong prejudice, reject almoſt all proofs 
2 priori as unneceſſary reveries. 

One writer is of opinion +, that the per- 
fection to which the deſign of the Creator is 
directed, and the ſufficient reaſon or cauſe of 
"Fi the end aimed at, are only entes rationis, formed 
11 according to human imagination and arbitrary 

| relations, which we look upon as general; that, 


* eee » 4 . * 2 "4 


- 1 2 


conſequently, to draw any concluſion from final 
cauſes, is only to ſubſtitute the Effect inſtead of 


| 
| 
| 
1 the Cauſe. 

| 1 A celebrated Epicurean of our times, who 
| 
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had his own private reaſons for rejecting final 
cauſes, or the ſeat traces of the Divine Wiſdom 
in Nature, not only ſays of the principle that 
aſſigns a ſufficient cauſe or reaſon of things 2; 
That it is a mere hypotheſis contrived to promote 
certain ſyſtems, and of no manner of uſe to- 
wards the diſcovery of truth; but, on the con- 
i trary, throws down all the barriers of ſound 
reaſon, He adds, The philoſophy of Leibnitz 
leads to another principle ſtill more uſeleſs 
« than that of final cauſes; which is that of 
1 ** Contradiction.” I do by no means charge 
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- * See what has been alledged againſt this by Cudworth, 
Cap. v. ſect. 1, of his Intellectual Syſiem, and Parker de Deo & 
Providentia, diſſ. III. | 

+ Buffon in his General Natural Hiſtory, vol. I. art. 2. 
3 M. de la Mettrie, in his Abrege de Syſemes, ſect. 3. 


M. 
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M. Buffon with the extravagancies of La Mettrie; 
but I cannot ſee that it is neceſſary, for the ſup- 
port of his opinion, to uſe a language calcu- 
lated only for atheiſts? For he that will argue 
God out of Nature, and ſo diſſuade mankind 
from expreſſing a due reverence for him, will 
not ſtick at contradictions, nor trouble himſelf 
about the ſufficient Reaſon or final cauſe in the 


things themſelves, or in principles. 


SECTION XV. 


1 have ſhewn above that final cauſes, or a 
deſign in the Being of material things, are well 
founded ; fince no inanimate thing can be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt, unleſs its nature, conſtitution, and 
exiſtence, were previouſly determined with re- 
gard to animate Beings. But Buffon looks on 
final cauſes, or a deſign of perfection, as entia 
rations, invented merely according to human 
views, arbitrary relations which we ſuppoſe to 
be general, and a moral conformity with our 
inclinations; by which the exiſtence of things is 
falſly repreſented. He is, however, pleaſed to 
grant, that there is in things a relation and con- 
formity with human views and inclinations ; on 
which account, he ſays, we atcribe a certain de- 
gree of perfection to things that exiſt. And 
who can deny this? We are for gratifying our 
eyes, our ears, and every ſenſe; and do not only 
endeavour to live in complacency and delight, 
but we alſo have a ſtrong deſire to propagate our 
ipecies. Now the whole diſpoſition ang texture 

of 
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of our bodies, and particularly the organs of our 


ſenſes, correſpond with theſe inclinations. The 
exiſtence and quality of other external things, 


and the laws by which they act upon our organs, 


and, in ſhort, all nature, anſwer to our propen- 
ſities. We endeavour to attain the knowledge 
of thing and their cauſes, and take pleaſure in 
ſurveying the beauty and order of them ; and, 
laſtly, we find a complacency in our own 
actions. The whole viſible world, the faculties 
of our ſouls, and the innate laws of them, cor- 
reſpond with each other ; and as the univerſe 
includes in itfelf all knowledge and ſkill, all 
beauty and order, fo are our mental faculties, 
from the innate laws impoſed on them, adapted 
to acquire a knowledge of that beauty and or- 
der, and to take a delight and complacency 
therein. 

Now the queſtion is, Whether this relation 
and conformity of things to our propenſities be 
only an ens rationis, a mere moral conformity and 
arbitrary relation, formed and made general by 
us men, according to our own views? To which 
I anſwer, That this would be a very ridiculous 
ſuppoſition, and flies in the face of all truth 
and experience. The things themſelves, like 
the human ſpecies, and the relation they bear to 
us, are eſſential; and their relation or conformity 
to us is founded in Nature and their reſpec- 
tive Powers and Laws. Our thoughts, our 
inclinations, and our wills, could never have 
produced or altered them, nor have conſtructed 
a world according to cur own minds: But we 

are 
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are capable of forming an idea of theſe natural 
relations of things to our propenſities, and of 
taking a delight in them; and this idea is 
grounded on truth, repreſenting the thing as it 
really is. Now, this conformity of things with 
our inclinations, that is, with our - well-being, 

is what I term the External Perfection of things. 
Therefore this Perfection of things is nothing 
that men can be ſuppoſed to have produced by, þ 
or according to, their own fancy and views; but 
was firmly eſtabliſhed in the eſſence and nature 1 
of things, previouſly to our having any end in 4 
view : Or, if it be called Arbitrary, from our 1 
general knowledge, and even experience, of it, {i 
then the relation betwcen cauſes and their eftects 
mult alſo be arbitrary, and accounted the inven- 
tion of men; than which nothing can be more 
abſurd. This artifice of Buffon I have detected 
in ſeveral paſſages, wherein he rejects any reaſon- 
ing or experience which does not pleaſe him, 
alledging, that it is merely arbitrary; and in this 
his whole objection conſiſts. But this argument 
ſhould be quite inverted ; for he that repreicats 
the relations of what was prior to our will, and 
actually exiſts without it and hath its reaſon in 
nature and its laws as arbitrary, ſhews great arbi- 
trarinels in ſuch a judgement; and, inftead of the 
truth of things, lays only his own prejudice for a 1 
foundation. We thal', in the ſequel, have occa- 
ſion to animadvert on ſeveral inſtances of ſuch 
behaviour. Take away from Buffon his arbi- 
trary principles and ſuppoſitions, and but little h 
Will remain of his whole hypotheſis. j 
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Thus we underſtand, nay, we feel, that the 
relation and conformity of things to our pro- 
penſities and well-being, or, in other words, the 
External Perfection of the world, is founded on 
Nature itſelf, and is not the imaginary creature 
of our will. Now, I would farther aſk, From 
whence this conformity with our welfare, or 
the external perfection of the world, is derived? 
If it be ſaid, that this queſtion is to no purpoſe, 
then muſt the thing be already clearly, con- 
ceivable from the world, or from nature itſelf ; 
or, to uſe Leibnitz's words, then muſt the world 
and nature contain in themſelves a pertect and 
ſuſſicient cauſe of this conformity, and therefore 
be abſolutely neceſſary. But an External Per- 
fection, and a conformity of one inanimate thing 
to another, cannot be of abſolute neceſſity, and 
have the cauſe of it in itſelf : ſince every thing 
is indifferent to it; and neither its conſtitution 
nor its exiſtence is determined by its own nature, 
but, in the ſame manner as any inanimate ma- 
chine has its conſtruction and exiſtence from 
ſome artiſt, for the ſake of animate Beings, or 
with a view to their benefit. By theſe views, the 
exiſtence and conſtitution of the world become 
as conceivable as that of a machine; whereas, if 
it be conſidered abſtractedly and in itſelf, every 

thing in the univerſe is quite inconceivable. 
From hence Buffon may alſo ſatisfy himfelf, 
why all natural operations, as they tend to the 
3 of living creatures, muſt rationally be 
looked upon as final cauſes; that is, as ſo many 
operations, which the Author of Nature 
is 
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his view as the univerſal end or deſign, for the 

effectuating of which the univerſe was pitched 
upon as the means ; and conſequently, why the 
firſt cauſe or ground of the exiſtence and con- 
ſtitution of every thing in nature, 1s to be ſought 
for in that end or deſign. M. Buffon endeavours 
to ridicule this argument by ſaying, © that others, 
* who think by final caules to anſwer the que- 
« ſtion, why ſuch things are in being, (he 
might farther have ſaid, why they are thus and 
not otherwiſe) ** are not aware that they miſtake 
the effect for the cauſe.” But by the term 
Cauſe, which he has juſt named, he ſhould 
mean the Final Cauſe; and not play with words, 
or tax us with miſtaki ng Effects for efficient 
Cauſes. But the word Final Cauſe, or'end, no 
body will apply to the effect in any other ſenſe 
than objectively, as ſuch an effect was the object 
of the Creator's views. What abſurdity then 1s 
to be found in this? He cannot but know, what 
the ſchoolmen have long ſince, and very juſtly, 
ſaid, that U/zzmum in executione eft primum in in- 
tentione, But how could this gentleman take 
upon him to ſay, that © the relation of things to 
us could have no influence on the origin of 
«© them?” On the contrary, if in an inanimate 
thing no certain view, providing a correfpendent 
relation, to the benefit of the living, be ſuppoſed, 
no idea can be formed of its eſſence, nature, or 
qualities. Until we know the effects and ad- 
vantages of the liver, the ſpleen, the pancreas, 
and other veſſels of the human body, we cannot 
de ſaid properly to know thoſe veſfels. What- 
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ever exiſts in the world, with the utility of 
which we are unacquainted, is to us, as it 
were, a mathematical inſtrument or machine, 


which we ſee, but know nothing of, 


SECTION XVI. 


Thus far, therefore, the inveſtigation of final 
cauſes, or the deſign of God in the creation, is 
founded on reaſon : But does it not alſo aſſiſt 
us in acquiring a knowledge of nature? or is it 
rather to be ſeparated from phyſics, as uſeleſs or 
detrimental ? In every thing extremes are to be 
avoided, and too much or too little may be done. 
Should any one argue thus: I ſee the final 
cauſes of things in general, and therefore I muſt 
neceflarily know every particular end the Creator 
had in view, and the means which ſerve for the 
accompliſhment of this or that particular end. 
—This would be deceiving himſelf ; juſt as if 
he imagined, that, from a knowledge of the ge- 


neral laws of motion, he could readily find out 


the particular laws, without any farther experi- 
ments. For as, on the one hand, the general 
view to the benefit of mankind does not let us 
into the particular views, nor are all the poſſible 
ſpecies of living creatures to be deduced from 
fuch a general knowledge; fo, on the other 
hand, caſual things may happen, by various 
means, and, to explain all the exhibitions of 
God's deſigns in the moſt ſimple manner, or by 
the wiſeſt means, far ſurpaſſes our narrow un- 
derſtanding. Thus if, omitting all farther en- 
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quiries into nature, we ſhould, from our own 
icanty knowledge only, venture to gueſs what 
things exiſt in the world, the texture of them, 
the end of their formation, and the manner of 
their acting; we ſhould, in moſt particulars, err, 
or at beſt, it would be no more than conjecture. 

On the other hand, it is going too far to 
affirm, That from final cauſes, even aſſiſted by 
natural hiſtory, no new truths are diſcoverable 
in phyſics concerning the exiſtence of certain 
things, the nature and effects of them. Who- 
ever is verſed in experiments cannot but know, 
that nature is approachable by many ways ; and 
he will eaſily perceive what concluſions may be 
drawn from the connection between a general 
and particular propoſition, ſupported by experi- 
ments. Now, as I have above pointed out the 
rules, according to which inferences may be 
drawn from the general end cr deſign of the 
creation, to particulars; ſo I ſhall likewiſe en- 
deavour to ſhew the way, that may lead us to 
the natural means which the Creator had in view 
to accompliſh thoſe ends, and the manner in 
which thoſe means act. But this I ſhall illuſtrate 
by examples. 

I. I have already adduced ſome examples 
to ſhew, that the Argumentum e or 
the inference drawn from the analogy of 
things, has been uſed to a great advantage in 
phyſics; though it is chiefly founded on the 
relation of things, and the means conducive 
to a peneral end, already known, From 
whence had the ancients, as Anaximander, Phi- 
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lolaus, Ariſtarchus of Samos, Plato, Nicetas of 
Syracuſe, and Copernicus among the moderns, 
inferred, that the earth moved ? This they cer- 
tainly could neither prove from obſervations, nor 
from the known laws of motion. They were 
taught it purely from the abſurdity of the ſup- 
poſition, that the whole heavens moved round 


our earth, when the ſame effect might be pro- 


duced by the rotation of one ſingle orb on its 
axis. How came the antients to think of anti- 


podès? How came Columbus to conclude that 


there was more dry land to the weſtward, unleſs 
it be from the conſideration, that it was agree- 
able to the deſign of the Creator that the earth 
ſhould be an habitation for animate Beings, and 


be accommodated to the human ſpecies in par- 


ticular? ' 

2. The Law of Continuity, Lex Continuitutis, 
diſcovered by Leibnitz, and fince adopted by 
many ingenious philoſophers, according to which 
all things that exiſt in the world proceed in an 
uninterrupted ſeries, without one void or chaſm 
throughout all nature; this law, I ſay, is no more 
than a law of wiſdom *, and ſerves not only to 
explode ſeveral phyſical errors, but helps us to 


 _- diſcover many unknown truths. Leibnitz, on a 
certain occaſion +, concludes from this Law of 


Continuity, that there muſt be zoophyzes or ani- 
mal-plants in the world, and that by an accurate 


* See Leibnitz, in a Letter printed by M. Koenig in his 
Appel au Public, p. 44. Ariſtotle ſeems likewiſe to have had 
ſome idea of this Concatenation in Nature. See his Works, tom. 
II. p. . 

Leibnitz, ibid. p. 46. 
ſearch, 


8 
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ſearch, ſuch beings might be found either on 
the earth, or in the water : and the experience 


of later times has confirmed the truth of his 


inference from this law of wiſdom; ſuch zoo- 
phytes having been actually found, as the poly- 
pus obſerved by M. Trembley, and corals and 
madrepores, which in their manner of multi- 
plying their ſpecies, and nouriſhing individuals, 


are to be eſteemed real plants, and yet lead an 


animal life. Therefore, with me, it is no doubt 
that Leibnitz was perfectly right in faying, that 
his principle, if duly followed, would lead to 
the diſcovery of many other important truths, 
When we enquire from whence Newton drew 
his inference, that the axis of the earth and of 
all the other planets muſt be ſhorter than the 
diameter of the Equator, or that the figure of the 
earth more reſembles an orange than a lemon; 
it is eaſy to perceive that he laid the foundation 


of his conjecture in many other truths, previ- 


ouſly known, but that the end the Supreme 
Being had in view, and his choice of the beſt 
means to compliſh it, greatly inforced the proof 
of his hypotheſis *. For in the revolution of 
the earth round its axis, the parts about the 
Equator are the moſt diſtant from the axis of 
motion, conſequently have the greateſt centri- 
fugal force. From thence it follows, that their 
gravitation towards the centre of the carth is leſs 
than the parts that are nearer the poles; and 
that all the parts under or near the Equator are 


See Phil, Nat. Princizie Math. Tom, III. P. I. Propel. xviii. 
Theor. xvi, 
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much lighter than thoſe about the poles. But 
with ſuch a diſpoſition the earth would not have 
iſed in eguilibrio, had not the levity of 
rticles about the Equator been compen- 
ſated by the greater number of them, which 
renders them equal in gravity to the heavier 


ah the poles. For, though the earth, 
h 


notwithſtanding this difference of gravity in its 
parts, might have turned round without any 
vacillation, and have been habitable; yet, in order 
to this, it muſt have been one i conti- 
nent. But as the ſuperfices of the earth is partly 
covered with water, this fluid element by the 
rotation of the globe would run from the heavier 
parts, i. e. from the Poles, towards the lighter, 
or the Equator; and there conglomerating, would 
overflow all the equatorial parts, fo that it would 
become uninhabitable, and the reſt of the earth 
towards the poles, being deprived of the greateſt 
part of its moiſture, would be a dry barren de- 
fert. If Sir Iſaac Newton had limited this con- 
cluſion only to our earth, it might be ſaid, that 
he had grounded it on the experience we have, 
that the earth is actually inhabited at the Equa- 
tor. But as he extends it alſo to other planets, 
he builds his reaſoning on the general deſign 
the Creator had in view, and the choice of the 
wiſeſt means to accompliſh it, 

Maupertuis himſelf ſeems to have borrowed 
his Law of Oeconomy, or of the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of motion, from this principle, namely, that 
Nature works by the moſt ſimple and ſhorteſt 
means, though he will not own the latter is 

main- 
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maintained by him *. But whether he is right 
in making the leaſt action or quantity of motion 
to be every where the moſt ſimple and ſhorteſt 
means, is another queſtion. General principles 
cannot with certainty be applied to Nature, 
but jointly with other known truths, and even 
experiments, 


SECTION XVII. 


I could add many other examples from the 
greateſt Geometricians and Naturaliits, whoſe 
diſcoveries of proofs are taken purely from final 
cauſes, and the laws of wiſdom. However, ſup- 
poſing this advantage accruing from the doctrine 
of final cauſes was for once to be ſet aſide, I 
ſee no reaſon why, at leaſt, it may not be made 
a part of Natural Philoſophy ? In order to un- 


derſtand a thing thoroughly, the firſt cauſes of it 


muſt be known +. Now, if efficient cauſes are 
not intelligible in themſelves, but leave the que- 
ſtion, why they operate, and what benefit will 
accrue from their effects quite undecided ; then 
Natural Philoſophy itſelf refers us to a ſublimer 
ſcience, which muſt be united with it. Can it 
be {aid that he ſufficiently knows the nature of 
animals, who only knows that the ſpider ſpins a 
web ; that the ſtork is a bird of paſſage; that 
ſea-fiſh ſwim againſt the ſtream; without know- 
ing the end of all this? Can he be ſaid to have 


* Sec his Pref. de PEfay de Coſmalogie. 
+ See what Leibnitz ſays of Deſcartes in a Letter publiſhed 
by M. Koenig in his Apel an Publigue, p.52. 
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a ſufficient knowledge of the conſtitution of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies, who only knows their 
parts and their texture, but is unacquainted with' 
the uſe and advantage of them? What would 
be ſaid of an artiſt, who minutely knew the 
| conſtruction of certain inſtruments or machines, 
and could even very ſkilfully make them, but 
without underſtanding the end to which they are 
ſubſervient? Could he give himſelf or others 
a ſatisfactory anſwer, why he made every part 
thus, and not otherwiſe ? Would he be able to 
bring his work to perfection, without a view to 
a {ome end? Would he be ever able to enlarge 
„, his plan, and improve his art? But the main 
| 2 thing is, that we never can have a right know- 
ledge of our own nature, without attending to 
a the end the Creator had in view when he 
formed us; and we ſhould entirely miſtake our 
way to happineſs, turn virtue into a chimera, 
and be without any hope of a blefſed immor- 
rality, unleſs we conſtantly have an eye to the 
deſign of the Creator, in giving us ſuch natural 
faculties and powers. | 
All the ſciences, like natural things, are 
- mutually linked together; and whoever attempts 
to ſeparate them from one another, will know 
very little of the grounds of any of them, and 
will be totally ignorant of the harmony and con- 
nection of the whole. I would fain know what 
idea a man can form of the univerſe, or of 
nature, without having an eye to the final cauſe 
of it? It we exclude the external end or deſign 
which has concentred all its parts, and even the 


efficient 
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efficient cauſes, in a combination, there is no- 
thing in the univerſe, and among its inhabitants, 
but chance, diſorder, and confuſion: All the 
conformity between one thing and another is 
only from blind, inanimate, irrational cauſes, 
which can neither explain the order, relation, 
or diſpoſition of things, nor why they are of 
this and no other texture. 

But if we conſider the world as an habitation 
for all poſſible ſpecies of living creatures, where- 
in every thing is adapted to the uſe of animate 
Beings, it is from thence alone that we can have 
any reaſonable conception why the material uni- 
verſe was brought into being, ſince it has, in it- 
ſelf, no enjoyment of its exiſtence; why it is 
divided into ſuch a multitude of parts, all of 
the ſame globular figure; and why thoſe globes 
are placed in ſuch an order, and at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from each other, that one luminous globe 
is always ſurrounded by others which are opaque. 


It is from thence we judge, why the opaque re- 


volve round the luminous globes, and have their 
day and night, and the viciſſitude of ſeaſons ; 
why they float in a fine æther, and are ſur- 
rounded with a denſe atmoſphere ; why they 
are furniſhed with plants, trees, and herbs in 
ſuch a rich variety; and laſtly, why theſe, and 
other general and particular rules of nature or 
motion, have been inſtituted. Now, as to the 
whole animal kingdom, I apprehend that their 
organs and powers were framed according to 
the ſenſitive foul of each ſpecies of animals, and 

| the 
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the inclinations and faculties of the foul accord- 
ing to their peculiar manner of living ; and, 
moreover, that they all, taken together, contain 
in themſelves all poſſible modes of life, and 
form one continued chain of nature, without 
any chaſm or the omiſſion of any one link which 
can be conceived as promotive of life, pleaſure, 
and happineſs. 

If Nature be not conſidered with a view to 
this end, and its conformity with it, there is an 
end of all internal and external perfection of the 
univerſe, of all the order and beauty of its parts, 
and of all the {kill and wiſdom of the Architect 
who made it. 'The real complacency which the 
ſoul finds in the glorious exhibition of an in- 
finite Intelligence by which we are formed, and 
his exuberant goodneſs, and paternal care for us 
and all living creatures, would vaniſh : All that 
natural hiſtory and phyſics could then teach us, 
would be only the difference of form, and the 
immediate cauſes of local motion ; things from 
which, conſidered in themſelves, the human 
mind derives neither benefit nor tranquility. All 
laborious experiments and accurate obſervations 
in order to attain to the knowledge of nature, ex- 
cept what advantages might accrue from them to 
artiſts and phyſicians, would become vain amuſe- 
ments, a frivolous waſte of our precious time. 
Should it not therefore be allowed, that the 
advantage of natural knowledge may become 
more general and noble, ſo as to improve both 
the ſoul and body; to enable us to deduce from 


10 
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it various laws of wiſdom and goodneſs ; to 
inſpire us with love, confidence, and veneration, 
towards the moſt perfect Being, on whom our 
exiſtence and welfare depend; and laſtly, to fix 
our hopes on a better and more durable life, 
after which, our beneficent Creator, by the very 
works of Nature, teaches us to aſpire ? 


DISSER- 
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D DISSERTATION V. 


Of God's particular views, or final cauſes, in 
the animal kingdom. 


SECTION I. 


1. appears, from the preceding Diſſertations, 
that God has created all things for the ſake 
of animate Beings, and that the latter were 
brought into being on their own account, and 
to enjoy their exiſtence, Let us therefore ſurvey 
the animal kingdom, and more cloſely inſpect 
into the particular execution of that glorious 
deſign, that we may have more lively ideas of 
the infinite wiſdom, benignity, and power of 
the adorable Creator, This ſurvey will likewiſe 
aſſiſt us in attaining a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves, and acquaint us with that noble end for 
which we are created, and to which our facul- 
ties and powers are adapted. 

That the certainty of the inferences I ſhall 
draw may appear the more evident, I ſhall ſet 
down the ſeveral principles and poſitions from 
which I deduce them ſeparately. Though the 
whole concluſion flows from what has been de- 
monſtrated in the preceding Diſſertations; this, 
however, by no means excludes thoſe general 
truths of Contrariety and Conformity, of Suffici- 
ent Reaſon and Continuity of Beings, in Nature. 

1. The 
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1. The inanimate ſubſtances in the world, 
together with all their powers and effects, have 
no Internal Perfection, and exiſt no more by 
themſelves, than for themſelves; but every one 
of them muſt have been created for the ſake of 
animate Beings, and, conſequently, with a view 
to their weltare. 

2. The body of an animal has, in itſelf, no 
cauſe or reaſon of its exiſtence, or contexture; 
but is of ſuch a conſtitution as is requiſite for 
the ſoul. 

3. The faculties of the ſoul, and their laws, 
which are innate in animate Beings, are all 
adapted to their reſpective manner of living, 
their Internal Perfection, complacency, and fe- 
licity. | | 

4. Hence it appears, that nothing in the 
world exiſts, or comes to pals, without a view 
or end to which it is directed. 

5. Conſequently, whatever exiſts or comes 
to paſs in the world, exiſts and comes to pals 
according to the deſign of the Creator, and the 
welfare of animate Beings. 

6. Whatever includes in itſelf this external 
end of the creation in general, and is conform- 
able to the perfections of the Deity, may be 
conſidered as a final cauſe, and was created by 
God ; on the other hand, 

7. Whatever contributes to the benefit of 
animate Beings, is deſigned by the Creator, 

8. The eflence, qualitics, and natures of 
things, together with their laws, are the means 
by which the ends propoſed by God are jointly 
carried into execution. 9. Tis 
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9. The fitneſs of a thing for a certain uſe 
warrants a conjecture, that this utility is the end 
the Deity had in view ; however, as one thing 
may have various uſes, it affords no certainty of 
its particular utility. 

10. When any thing is adapted to certain 
conveniencies of animate Beings, and is proved 
to be ſuch by trials in ſimilar caſes, it yields a 
probability, that ſuch a thing concurs to the 

ſame end; and this probability increaſes ac- 
cording to the frequency of ſuch experiments, 
and their conformity to each other. 

11. But when the perfection and benefit of 
animate Beings have their proper and neceſſary 
cauſe or reaſon in the quality of things, and the 
contrary cannot be ſuppoſed in nature, then it 
is certain that ſuch a diſpoſition tends to that 
end. 

12. The operation of the faculties of the 
ſoul, together with their laws and tendencies, 
have a certain aim or end, which is infallible. 
13. It is conſiſtent with the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, to chuſe the fitteſt means for 
accompliſhing the beſt ends. 

14. That which is manifeſtly repugnant to 
the quality and nature of things, and to the fitteſt 
means towards effecting the beſt ends, is by no 
means to be accounted a final cauſe, or the end 
the Supreme Being had in view. 3 

15. The. greater the number of animate ÞF | 
Beings is, the more fit and ſimple, amidſt ſuch 
multiplicity, are the means for every mode of 
living, and the welfare of every ſpecies ;, and 
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the greater the ſigns of intelligence, ſkill, and 
wiſe choice, which they exhibit to us, are, the 
more manifeſtly do we perceive in them the 
deſign or view, the wiſdom and goodneſs, of the 
Deity. 

of theſe principles, I ſhall make frequent uſe 
in the ſequel ; but at preſent ſhall draw only 
two inferences from them, in order to eſtabliſh 
clearly the deſign of the Creator, as the moſt 
magnificent and ſtriking diſplay of wiſdom and 
goodnels. 

Firſt, I fay, according to the fixth rule, if 
the external end of the creation, which was the 
welfare of animate Beings, includes in itſelf all 
poſſible living creatures which are, in any de- 
gree, ſuſceptible of happineſs; and if it was 
conſiſtent with the infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and power of God to produce ſuch Beings, it 
follows that it was the real deſign of God to 
produce all poſſible living creatures, of all ſpe- 
cies, and in all degrees of perfection; and con- 
ſequently they actually exiſt in the world. 

Secondly, I ſhall, from the fifth rule, de- 
monſtrate that there is nothing in the univerſe, 
eſpecially in the animal kingdom, which more 
clearly exhibits the ends propoſed by the Crea- 
tor, and the wiſdom and goodneſs of thoſe ends 
which he had in view, than the diſpoſitions, 
powers, and ſagacity of irrational creatures. 
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SECTION II. 


The univerſal and external end propoſed by 
the Creator, namely, the well-being of hving 
creatures, induces us, in the firſt place, to con- 
clude, that all poſſible animate Beings, of every 
ſpecies and degree, are included in his plan; this 
being conformable both to the infinite perfections 
of God, and the external end he had in view. 
The Supreme Being propoſed to himſelf all 
poſſible kinds and degrees of Internal Perfection, 
and of Life; he has a complacency in all the 
potible happineſs of living creatures; and his 
power can realize whatever he deſigns, and has 
a delight in. Why ſhould he not therefore ex- 
hibit in the creation his glorious perfections in 
all their infinitude? What ſhould limit his 
wiſdom, goodneſs, or power; or obſtruct his 
creative views ? It is as eafy for the Deity to re- 
gulate and bring into being all poſſible good, as 
it is merely to think of it. All poſſible living 
creatures of every ſpecies, and every degree of 
happineſs, equally correſpond with his deſign, 
and are equally dear to him. What reaſon, 
therefore, can be afligned, why he ſhould not 
have beſtowed life on all of them, and have 
filled the whole univerſe with all poſſible modes 
and degrees of complacency and happineſs ? 

The Law of Continuity, or uninterrupted 
ſeries, which is founded on the moſt perfect 
wiſdom, likewiſe admits of no breach or irre- 
gularity in the chain of poflivilities, which is 
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to form one continued wiaorr. The poitible 
degrees of pcriection are fo ctotely connected to 
each other, that we cannot conccive any chaſm; 
nor can any one link be omitted inthe chain. 
Nov, the creation is to be looked on only as a 
copy of ſuch a Divine Plan. All the perfections 
neceſſary to make one entire abſolute wwoLE are 
connected in the ſame manner in their reality 
as in their poſſibility. To omit any degree of 
perfection between the reſt, would be acting 
without reaſon, and would alſo break the union; 
or to ſelect any particular perfections from 
among the whole, would be contradictory to 
that wiſdom which ſees the connection, and 
would render the whole imperfect. 

Now, if the univerſe be conſidered, not only 
with regard to ſpace and time, but alſo accord- 
ing to the kinds and degrees of things, as com- 
plete and permanent, it then appears in its true 
perfection as a work worthy of an infinite Crea- 
tor. For the degrees of perfection increaſe in 
ſome meaſure with the variety of things, in a 
mutual conformity; and a greater variety there 
cannot be than that which comprehends all 


poſſible animate Beings. 


SECTION: III. 


Experience ſhews us, that on our carth, 
nature gradually deſcends from man to animal 
plants, or zoophytes. There are brutes which 
are, as it were, contiguous to the human ſpecies, 
and approach very ncar us in underſtanding and 
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organs of perception; on the other hand, there 
are ſome animals which can hardly be thought 
to have life in them. Hence it appears, that 
the moſt contemptible creatures that can exiſt 
either on land or in the water on our globe, | 
are not omitted by the Creator. What a diver- 
ſity of amazing forms, organs, motion, inſtincts Þ 
or diſpoſitions, aliments, modes of life and pro- 
pagation, is diſplayed from the higheſt and the 
loweſt degree of animals! Thus we have all the 
reaſon in the world to ſuppoſe, that all the vari- 
ous ſpecies of animals whoſe exiſtence was poſſi- 
ble, do actually exiſt. Hence the great difficulty 
naturaliſts find in dividing the animal kingdom 
into genera and ſpecies; ſince, between thoſe 
which have been diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by certain characteriſtics, and included within a 
particular claſs, there are always intermediate | 
ſpecies partaking of ſomething in each of the two 
claſſes which come neareſt to them. Thus the 
junction or connection of the different ſpecies 
is tormed, as colours imperceptibly loſe them- 
ſelves in each other; ſo that the exact limits of 
each of them are not to be determined. Ac- 
cordingly, it is now generally acknowledged 
that the Law of conſtant Progreſſion or Con- 
tinuity is obſerved in the animal kingdom kx. 
But, as on our earth there are animals which rec 
are not to be found in Europe or Germany, to 0 i 
whoſe exiſtence a different climate, degree of f 


* This is the opinion of Bradley, Roeſel, Donati, Buffon, 
Maapertuis, and many other judicious naturaliſts. a e © 
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warmth, and element, &c. are neceſſary ; fo 
there is no room to doubt of the exiſtence of 
millions of other ſpecies of animals, which for 
their ſupport and exiſtence require quite a dif- 
ferent habitation from our earth, and are no 
more able to live here, than we in the Moon, 
Saturn, or Mercury. The kingdom of all poſ- 
fible ſpecies is very far from being exhauſted by 
the inhabitants of our globe. 

The diverfity of form, and of every thing 
that relates to the animal life, is almoſt infinite, 
Muſt there not then be a poſſibility of a greater 
diverſity of diſpoſitions, capacities, faculties, 
powers, intelligences, and modes of living, ot 
pleaſure and of happineſs? For the other ha- 
bitable orbs were nct made in vain, or for their 
own ſake, any more than our earth, but purely 
for the ſake of animate Beings ; ſince the ce- 
leſtial bodies have no conſciouſneſs or enjoyment 
of their own exiſtence. 

If Great-Britain, or a much ſmaller iſland, 
for inſtance, one of the Maldivas, alone contained 
all living creatures, and the reſt, or much greater 
. part of the earth was ever to continue a lolitary 
deſert, and conſequently all the animals which 
Z otherwiſe might live upon our earth, were not 
brought into being; could ſuch a diſpoſition be 
Z reconciled with a Suthcient Reaſon, and par- 
ticularly with the ſuppoſed end which the Crea- 


1 
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tor had in view? Now, in coſmography, we | 
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ſmall Maldiva iſland in the immenſe ocean that 
ſurrounds it. What reaſon then could we have 
to ſuppoſe that this little ifland alone was fur- 
niſhed with living creatures, and that all the 
reſt, or much greater part, was dead and ſenſe- 


le ? or that ſo many convenient habitations, as || 
the ſtars and planets are, ſhould not be peopled 


with animate Beings as well as our earth? What 
reaſon can be aſſigned that the inhabitants of the 
earth alone ſhould be worthy of real exiſtence? 
What could determine this difference between 
the ſmalleſt part of the univerſe and all the reſt? 
Would not the univerſe, at this rate, in the far 
greater part of it, be without a Sufficient Reaſon 
or cauſe of its exiſtence ? 


But if, on the contrary, we ſuppole, that all 


poſſible animate Beings actually exiſt, and are 
diſtributed into different claſſes, we ſhall find 
that every thing in the univerſe has its Sufficient 
Reaſon or ground. That there are ſo many 
mundane 'orbs, and that theſe are ſo large and 
ſo diverſifved, has its reaſon or cauſe ; fince 
all ſpecies of living creatures cannot ſubſiſt in 
one and the {ame temperature of air, the fame 
degree of heat, and ſubfiit on the fame food: 
and therefore it became neceſſary that there 
ſhould be fo many different habitations, as there 
are poſſible claſſes of living creatures of one 
general contexture in nature. That the lumi- 
nous orbs are always accompanied with ſome 
opaque globes; that the latter move round the 
former; that they have different length of days 
and years; that they keep in a determined dit- 
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tance from each other, together with every 
thing elſe obſerved in the great plan of the uni- 
verſe, has its Sufficient Reaſon ; ſince all theſe 
tend to the benefit of animate Beings, which 
otherwiſe would have been created in vain. In 
this bypotheſis no limits, contrary to all reaſon, 
are ſet to the Perfections of the Deity; no mere 
volition, without a ſuthcient motive, is ſuppoſed 
in the Creator. The world, as the work of 


God, acquires a fixed and perpetual connection, 


and is the mirrour and impreſſion of his infinite 
Underſtanding, by which every thing poſſible is 
preſent before him ; of his infinite Knowledge, 
by which he ſees into the reality, the harmony, 
and perfection of all poſſible things; of his in- 
finite Wiſdom, which propoſes to itielt all poſ- 
ſible internal perfections, and the internal delight 
of animate Beings, as the great end he has in 
view, and has adapted the texture, conſtitution, 
arrangement, conformity and powers of all other 
things to this end; of his infinite Goodneſs, in 
conferring on every poſſible ſpecies of living 
creatures that peculiar mode of lite, of pleaſure 
and happinets, which every ſpecies, in the con- 
nection of things, was capable of; of his in- 
finite Power, by which he has brought into 
Being, and diſpoſed the eſſences and nature of 
ſo many things in the moſt complete regularity 
and harmony, and continually ſupports them 
without any diminution or confuffon. 
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SECTION IV. 


The ſecond thing I propoſed to treat of at 
ee. is to ſhew how nobly the Divine 

iſdom and Providence is diſplayed in the 
various inſtincts of irrational creatures, which 
are alone ſufficient to convince any one, that 
Nature is directed by infinite Underſtanding, and 
according to the moſt benign views, for the 
welfare of each particular ſpecies of brutes. 
Indeed, wherever we caſt our eye, we may 
diſcern the footſteps of the wiſeſt Providence ; 
and even the external ſhape of animals, the 
admirable ſtructure of the body, the uſe and 
advantage of the parts, and their conformity 
to the manner of lite of each {pecies, muſt lead 
us to the knowledge of the great Creator. But 
their actions, in which, with an innate ſagacity 
and skill, they practiſe a thouſand untaught arts 
for the ſupport of themſelves, and the preſer- 
vation of their ſpecies, carry with them till 
more evident marks of a higher intelligence, 
who has himſelf bought for irrational creatures; 
and has implanted in their natures ſo many in- 
comparable inventions for their welfare, that 
even from their firſt production, they are able to 
practiſe them, though blindly, yet without ever 
committing any miſtake. 

Thus, in all animals which do not partake 
of reaſon, we perceive a certain natural impulſe, 
inſtinct, or ſkill, by which they perform, in a 
maſterly manner, all that the moſt perfect rea- 
ſon 
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ſon could ſuggeſt to them for the welfare of 


each ſpecies; and this by an innate and prompt 
dexterity, without any deliberation, trial, or ex- 
perience ; without any inſtruction, model, or pat- 
tern. This natural impulſe is ſeen in the filk- 
worm, the caterpillar, and many other inſects, 
which, in order to change their form, ſpin for 
themſelves a ſoft coque or bed in which they are 
incloſed, or bury themſelves in the earth; in 
the bees, with regard to the conſtruction of their 
cells, and laying up proviſion againſt winter ; 
in birds, which build neſts in a manner adapted 
for hatching their eggs, and are fo ſedulous in 
hatching and feeding their young, &c. in fiſhes, 
which to eject their ſpawn come from a great 
diſtance in the fea, and ſwim up againſt the 
current of freſh-water rivers. In general, there 
are no kinds of irrational creatures, in which 
the place of reaſon is not ſupplied by an innate 
and peculiar art and ſagacity neceſſary to their 
motion, ſubſiſtence, defence, and the propaga- 
tion of their ſpecies. Thus, in the animal 
kingdom, we find the compleateſt ſchool of art 
and induſtry, conducted by ſuch as are born 
maſters; we there ſee inventions proceeding 
from the profoundeſt knowledge of nature and 
the ſciences, and employed to the public benefit 
of every ſpecies. Their domeſtic economy diſ- 
covers rules, methods, regulations, and laws in- 
ſtituted according to the conſtitution and cir- 
cumſtances of every kind, and beneficial both 


to individuals and the whole ſpecies. Now, if 


there can be no addreſs, knowledge, and kill, 
with- 
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without intelligence or deſign, all this can never 
be attributed to the irrational creatures them- 
felves. In them is diſplayed an infinite Under- 
ſtanding, which is the ſource of all poſſible 
ſcience and invention, and has contrived means 
for implanting in the blind nature of every ani- 
mal ſuch a portion of thoſe endowments as was 
neceſſary. In theſe inſtances alſo appears an 
unfathomable Wiſdom which hath, in the moſt 
commodious manner, regulated, not only the 
corporeal world with regard to the conſtitution 
of brutes, and every part of their bodies agree- 
ably to the diſpoſition of their fouls, but alſo the 
extent and laws of their faculties according to 


the determined mode of life peculiar to every 


ſpecies of animals. Here is likewiſe diſplayed 
an eternal Providence, which has by an innate 
ſagacity ſo far limited the powers of every ſpe- 
cies, that it is thereby maintained in the deter- 
mined proportion. Theſe things likewiſe ex- 
hibit to us an univerſal Goodneſs, which makes 
the exiſtence of all poſſible living creatures, and 
all poſſible complacency and happineſs, the gra- 
cious end it had in view, and has carried it into ex- 
ecution in thoſe which are of the more imperfect 
kind, by the blind impulſes of nature, as the 
molt {imple and fitteſt means for accompliſhing 
that end. This ſurvey of the animal kingdom 
will adminiſter much pleaſure and advantage to 
the human mind: Inexhauſtible in its diverſity, 
and abounding in new proofs of infinite Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs that ſuperintend all Nature; it 
teaches us to know God, the world, and our- 
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ſelyes better, and to employ ſuch knowledge 
towards the promoting of our happineſs. 
Others may, for a time, imagine that they 
know ſomething of Nature, without having any 
regard to the wiſe ends propoſed by the Creator 
with regard to animate Beings, which they re- 


jet as a chimera. But certainly, the iſſue of 


ſuch knowledge will be nothing but error and 
deluſion ; at leaſt, it will not be at all conducive 
to their inward tranquility or happineſs. More- 
over, thoſe gentlemen who exerciſe their talents 
in ridiculing * any diſcoveries of the Divine won- 
ders in the animal kingdom, for the moſt part, 
only betray the Jaſt ſhift of a deſpairing atheiſin. 
And though they may pretend to account for 
the ſtructure of the material world in a mecha- 
nical way; yet the inſtinct, ſagacity, and various 
arts of brutes throws them into conſuſion and 
aſtoniſhment +. On this account, as it coin- 
cides with my deſign, I pretume I ſhall be the 
more readily excuſed for entering on a conciſe 
diſcuſſion of the principal points relating to the 
inſtinct of brutes, which ſo much abounds with 
inttruction; and vet has not hitherto been ſuth- 
ciently explained, according to the importance 
of the ſubject. 
SECTION HY. 


Though it may be ſuppoſed, a complete dif- 
covery has not yet been made of all the ſpecics 
* La Metirie PHomme Pl. Ch. III. Bi gh, Vol. II. L. II. p. 42. 

+ Vid. La Merrie Traite de P ame, Chap. XI. fect. 2 likewiſe 
in bis L'] Plante, towards the concluſion ; and Blaupertus's 
Feuus Plaſigue. 
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of animals living on our earth; yet an exact 
and indefatigable naturaliſt “ reckons a hundred 
and fifty ſpecies of known quadrupeds, at the 
fame time including all the ſubdiviſions of 
claſſes in one ſpecies ; otherwiſe, there muſt be, 
at leaſt, a thouſand ſorts. He allo enumerates 
five hundred ſpecies of birds, and as many of 
fiſhes; and if the teſtaceous kind be included, 
they amount to above three thouſand. The 
ſeveral ſpecies of inſets, according to the ſame 
author, exceed twenty thouſand. Theſe, with 
regard to individuals, are ſome more, and ſome 
leſs numerous and prolific; and yet every ſpe | 
cies continues in a certain determinate propor- 
tion to others; and ever ſince the world has 
exiſted, no one ſpecies has ever been driven 
from the climate to which it is adapted, or 
been extirpated by the prevailing ſuperiority 
of any other ſpecies; but they all retain their 
proper number, difference, and perfection. 
Thus the water, the air, the ſurface, and even 
the bowels, of the carth; all places ſwarm 
with creatures that have life; and not one 
ſpot, that is convenient for their ſubſiſtence, 
is found, which is not filled with its proper 
ſpecies of animals. | 
Not to mention, that the regularity of the 
univerſe contributes to the life and ſupport of 
theſe various ſpecies of animals, and that the 
motory powers, throughout all nature, are in 
action for this end; every one plainly ſees that, 
befides the preparative elements of earth, water, 


* Ray, in his © Wiſdom of God in the Works of the Creation.” 
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air, light, and heat, there muſt be a ſufficient 
proviſion of daily food for ſo many millions of 
mouths ; and this muſt be ſuited to ſuch a di- 
verſity of taſtes and modes of living, that either 
their palates, &c. muſt be formed according to 


the food, in order to render the aliment palatable 


and wholſome, or the food according to the 


taſte. Thus, it is not every ſize and ſhape which 


would ſuit every animal ; and, on this account, 
what an amazing diſtance is there between a 
whale and the ſmalleſt hand-worm or mite ! 
We likewiſe ſee a ſtupendous diverſity in the 
external figure and formation of the organs of 
life, of the ſenſes, of motion, and propayation ! 
But every thing, as well in general as particular, 
combines in every animal with its peculiar mode 
of living. Give to one the ſize, ſhape, and 
organs of another ſpecies, and it will not be 
able to live in its uſual manner; but muſt periſh, 


or at leaſt be a burthen to itſelf. Therefore, 


whenever, even in certain organs of which they 
all ſtand in need, a general ſimilarity of form 
be requiſite ; yet, in this very fimilarity of form, 
there is an infinite diverſity according to the na- 
ture of every creature: For inſtance, moiſt ani- 
mals have eyes for viſion; but the eye of no 
one ſpecies is perfectly like that of another ; nor 
would the ſtructure of the eye of one animal be 
of any uſe to thoſe of another ſpecies. The 
like may be ſaid of the tegument of the body, 


the noſe, mouth, ſtomach, and other parts. 


Thele differences of the ſtructure of the body 
in the ſeveral ſpecies cf animals, which ſurpaſſes 
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all human ſagacity and underſtanding; and this 
ſo accurate combination both of univertal na- 
ture, and of all and every particular part of 3 
animal bodies, with the determinate modes of | 
living of every ſpecies, powerfully and manifeſtly 
ſhew, that to introduce all modes of life, of 
| delight and happineſs, as far as could comport 
with our earth, was the Creator's deſign; and 
that, according to this moſt benign end which 
he had in view, he has, with infinite wifdom 
and power, executed his plan in the creation, 
All theſe corporeal combinations in brutes would, | 
however, have been vain and uſeleſs, had not | 
God alſo implanted in their ſouls an innate 
ſagacity or inſtinct, with certain contrivances and 
arts, neceflary to their ſupport and propagation. 1 
The end which the Deity had in view in theſe, 1 
together with his wiſdom and goodneſs, is what ; 
- I now propoſe to enlarge upon. = 
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Mankind univerſally, in their own opinion at 
leaſt, but not at all in reality, endeavour to pur- 
ſue their own good, though they often miſ- 
take the means conducible to that end, They 

have, among ſeveral valuable arts and ſciences, 
which contribute to their neceſſity and per- 
fection, their conveniency and eaſe, at the ſame 
time invented many trivolous, unneceſſary, 

and even pernicious arts; and a great part of 

the world give themſelves no manner of con- | 
cern about learning any thing, or acquit them- 
lelves 
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ſelves but aukwardly even in the art which they 
have choſen for their employment. On the con- 
trary, brutes, which act by inſtin&, do nothing 
in vain, nothing improperly or unſkilfully ; they 
always go the right way to work, and, inſtead 
of practiſing any frivolous or pernicious art, 
every thing they do is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
the ſupport and well-being of themſelves or their 
offspring ; and every thing among them is per- 
fect in its kind: Their contrivances or arts are 
as various as the ſpecies of animals; and yet 
not a ſingle animal, of any ſpecies, is 1gnorant 
of, or averſe to, its occupation; and every in- 
dividual, of every ſpecies, is born an artiſt. 

In order to give ſome idea of the manifold 
utility of inſtinct in brutes, I ſhall only mention 
ſome few of them. Every animal knows its 
own element, and ſpontaneouſly betakes itſelf 
thither, even though it be brought forth in an 
element that is foreign to it. Every creature 
immediately knows how to move itſelf regularly 
and alertly, according to the nature of its ele- 
ment and the ſtructure of its body; and this 
motion is performed a thouſand ways. Brutes 
know, in general, all their organs and members, 
with their ſeveral uſes, and the manner of ex- 
erting them. They all, at firſt fight, know the 
tood that agrees with them, and diſtinguiſh it 
from that which is noxious; and it has even been 
obſerved that ſome. animals, when fick or hurt, 
immediately repair to an effectual remedy. If 
their aliment be not immediately before their 
eyes, they have faculties and inſtruments for 


coming 
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coming at it; for hunting their prey by ſwift- 
neſs, or even for ſurpriſing their enemy by a 
thouſand ſtratagems. If their food requires ſome 
preparation, all animals, according to their ſeve- 
ral ſpecies, go about it with great ſkill. If it is 
to be laid up in ſtore, they make granaries, 
drawing and carrying in the food divers ways, 
but all at the right ſeaſon, before winter ſets in ; 
they likewiſe preſerve it from receiving any da- 
mage, and make uſe of it with an extraordinary 
frugality. Others emigrate to foreign and far 
diſtant countries in queſt of their food, and find 
the way thither without chart, map, or compaſs. 
Others, who can live all the winter without 
food, bury themſelves in the earth, where they 
fleep for fix months; or for the ſame purpoſe 
plunge themſelves ro the bottom of lakes, &c. 
If to ſome animals, beſides food, a dwelling be 
neceſſary, this they can provide without learning 
architecture; every one either digs, bores, builds, 
ſpins, or hews itſelf a convenient manſion on 
one conſtant uniform plan, which is impreſſed 
on its mind. When their ſkin or ſhell confines 
them too much, their ingenuity, in diveſting 
themſelves of their former garment, is amazing. 
If, as ſometimes is the caſe, there muſt be not 
only a change of apparel, but of their whole 
form, they previouſly withdraw from the light, 
and out of reach of their enemies, and with won- 
derful art and foreſight bury or ſuſpend them- 
ſelves in ſome ſecret place of ſafety, or ſpin for 
themſelves a covering out of their own bowels: 
And no leſs {ſkilful and dextrous are they in 
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opening their grave or priſon, and detaching 
themſelves from it without the leaſt injury to 
their delicate and new-formed members. 

If ſome ſpecies of brutes have enemies, they 
know with what weapons Nature has furniſhed 
them, and attempt to defend themſelves with 
them, even before thoſe weapons are become fit 
for uſe; or by their celerity and cunning they 
eſcape the enemy; ſo that one ſpecies of ani- 
mals keeps the other in a due Æquilibrium, and 
none of them are deſtroyed, but ſuch as are 
ſuperfluous in that ſpecies. 

If ſolitude be not convenient for ſome ſpecies 
of animals, they herd together ; they under- 
ſtand one another by a kind of language ; they 
follow a king, a leader, or a queen ; they build 
in a common receptacle after one and the {ame 
plan. Whatever is neceſſary to the common good, 
they all join in collecting; they hatch and feed 
their young indiſcriminately; they defend them- 
ſelves with united ſtrength, carry away the dead; 
and every member of the commonwealth pre- 
ciſely regulates his conduct by wiſe and unalter- 
able laws. When the time of coupling is come, 


every one knows its ſpecies, and the method of 


propagating it, and underſtands the voice of its 
mate. When a neſt is to be prepared for their 
offspring, they take care that it be done in a 
proper time, and build it in a ſecure commodious 
place; and in this article they exhibit an admi- 
rable ſkill. They cheriſh and defend their young; 
they likewiſe feed or ſuckle, and wean them; 


or, if the young are immediately able to ſhift 
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for themſelves, they only depoſit their eggs in a 
place where the heat may hatch them; and the 
are as ſoon as they are hatched, go in queſt 
of proper food. Their eggs they either lay 
ſcattered ſingly, or in a heap, accordingly as the 
young are adapted for ſociety or otherwiſe; and 
if in their uſual abode the young cannot con- 
veniently be brought forth, they make long 
journies or voyages in order to find a proper 
place to eject their ſpawn, or eggs, or to dif- 
charge themſelves of their fetus. 


SECTION: . 


That all theſe procedures are neceflary to 
the ſupport of individuals and the whole ſpe- 
cies, ſtands in need of no proof; but whoever 
requires further conviction need only diſturb 
the animals at their work, or make any al- 
teration in it, and then he will ſee that they 
cither periſh, become deformed and maimed, or 
are not able to propagate their ſpecies *. If any 
one would undertake to invent a better diſpo- 
lition for every animal, and ſummon up all his 
knowledge and capacity to aſſiſt him in this 
noble plan, he would find all his labour loſt, 
and conſequently would only expoſe his igno- 
rance, unſkilfulneſs, and preſumption. 

Were theſe only ſuch operations as neceſſarily 
aroſe from the bare conſtruction of their body 
and members, according to the reveries of a 


* Sce M. Roeſel's account of Night-Birds, Claſs II. N. I. 
Sect. 6. Beetles, Claſs I, Set. 6. Ibid. Claſs II. Sect. 6. 
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Deſcartes or a materialiſt ; yet, without ſup- 
poſing an artiſt, who perfectly knew the in- 
ternal nature of things, and previouſly ſaw the 


conformity of them ; who had accurately mea- 


{ured their mutual relation. corteſpondence, and 
perfection, and whoſe will it was to bring into 
real exiſtence the different perfection of things 
which were in his ideas, and who was poſſeſſed 
of a thoufand inventions to accompliſh this by 
many ſecret ſprings ; without ſuppoſing all this, 
I fay;, we never could comprehend ſuch com- 
plicated machines, nor the curious conſtructions, 

and manifold uſes of them. A mere machine 
which is ſometimes at reſt, ſometimes moving, 

creeping, flying, leaping, ſwimming, and this by 
no means at random, but in every part of the 
world, and in every age, according to the di- 
rection, ſwiftneſs and change of motion neceſſary 
to avoid evil, and acquire good; which eats 
and drinks what is agreeable to its nature, and 
as much and no more than it can digeſt; which 
at one time ſpins, weaves, digs, builds, or col- 
les his ſtore, at the ſeaſon and in the manner 
requilite to its fupport, according to the niceſt 
rules of art ; at another time, couples, generates, 
breeds, and produces other machines ; {uch a 
machine, I ſay, were ſuch a thing poilible, 
could by no means have the grounds of its ex- 
iſtence and contexture in itſelf, but muſt have 
been produced for a determined end, by an in- 
finite Artiſt, who had the whole univerſe, and 
Its various connections, preſent to his mind at 
once. 
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But this is not the caſe with animals; they 
are far from being mere machines. A machine 
can be only made for the ſake of animate Be- 

—— ings, and a mechanical body is deſigned only 
for a ſoul. In the ſame manner, the mere body, 
if brutes have not a ſoul, contains no ſufficient 
mechanical cauſe in itſelf for ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
actions, without a previous or intermediate intent 
of the ſoul determining thoſe actions; there be- 
ing in their bodies a thouſand different motions 
in a thouſand different ſucceſſions, without any 
neceſſity that the one ſhould follow the other. 
Such a definite motion follows ſo readily, at 
ſuch a time, in ſuch a place, in a proper man- 
ner, and contributing to the welfare of the crea- 
ture; this cannot but be an action of their ſoul 
conſequential to its fore-thought and deſign. 


SECTION VIII. 


Now, ſuppoſing that the body acts on the 
ſoul of brutes by mechanical experiences; yet 
his alone affords no ſatisfactory explanation of 
their inſtinct. I grant, that like the human 
ſpecies, they are incited to action by mechanical 
ſenſations; and farther, that in certain caſes 
their imagination and memory are put in action 
by fuch a bodily impreſſion. This corporeal 
impulſe, however, can only direct them to pur- 
fue pleaſure, or avoid pain; but this cannot 
| excite the ſoul to the modes of action, dexterity, 
1 and {kill in queſtion, nor produce ſuch actions 
| as are not founded on former experience, 


Of 
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Of the firſt, we ſee a proof in the filk-worm 
which, on the approach of its metamorphoſis, 
ſpins a coque; and involves itſelf in it. Now, 
if it ſhould be ſaid that the ſubſtance, being 
ripened into filk, cauſes a diſagreeable ſenſation 
in the inſect, which being, as it were, encum- 
bered, ſeeks to diveſt itfelf of it. I anſwer, that 
this does not entirely agree with the aCtions 
of the animal, ſince it does not wind or writhe 
itſelf as if it was in pain or uneaſy; but it creeps 
very ſlowly and cautiouſly to ſeek out a proper 
place; and ſpins its coque in the form of a 
cone, as it were from a determined deſign or 


plan. What incites the ſpider to ſpin his web 


in a circular pendent net round the radi which 
are drawn from a centre? Can a mere ſenſation 
prompt birds to place or hang on a tree a neſt 


made of hair, and ſmall ſticks; or induce others 


to build them with mud, clay and ſtubble, and 
affix them to a wall? What mechanical im- 
pulſe makes the bees not only collect the honey 
from the flowers for their food, but alſo take 
away with it the farina of the flowers for 
wax, and to ſhove it from one leg to the other 
till they lodge it in the hinder part of their 
body, and then to form it in the hive into re- 
gular hexagons as reſervoirs for the honey; 
not to mention a thouſand other ſuch things * ? 
There muſt certainly be in their touls a concep- 
| tion 

* Certainly no part of Nature ſhews greater appearances of a 
Superior Direction than the Bees, which not only form their fex- 


angular cells ia the molt regular and juſt dimenſions, but go 
about it as if they were well verſed in the ſublimeſt parts ot 
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tion or idea, as a model and plan of the work and 
action of every individual, which muſt be coëval 
with them. But farther, the endeavours of the 
ſoul to imitate ſuch a model muſt, immediately 
as their birth, be accompanied with all the per- 
fection of dexterity to execute it; on the con- 
trary, when men firſt come into the world, they 
have very few or no ideas, and have no {kill 
or ability to put any plan in execution, but ac- 
quire them by invention and exerciſe; whereas 
the fouls of brutes are immediately, at the begin- 
ning of their exiſtence, created in that ſtate, 
to which ours attain only by repeated trials and. 
Jong practice. | 


8SBCTION IX. 


But ſecondly, I will venture to aſſert that the 
mere organical ſenſation, even joined to memory 
and imagination, does not ſatisfactorily account 
for che inſtinct of animals, ſince what they en- 
deavour to execute, or to acquire, does not de- 
pend on preſent or paſt experience; they are 
buſied in the acquiſition of a future good, with- 
out any preſent or paſt experience of it. Thus, 
neither the actions about which they are occu- 
pied, their {kill and aptitude, nor even the good 
reſulting from it, have any affinity with the 
ſenſation of the preſent or mechanical repre- 


KN and fluxions. See M“ Laurin in Philoſ. Tranſactions, 
N 471, and M. Koenig's H. ae Acad. des Sciences, p. 40. 
See alſo Reaumur and Maraldi in the Memeires de Þ Academic, 
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ſentations of paſt experience; nor does the in- 
ſtinct of animals ſimply and ſolely ariſe from the 
impreſſion which the body makes on the foul. 
A ſpider is no ſooner out of the egg, than it 
begins to ſpin a web, which it had never 5 
or learned, or made before, and without the 
leaſt experimental knowledge that there are flies 
and gnats in the world for its aliment, and 
which may be taken in that fight and delicate 
tiſſue, The like. may be oblerved of many 
other inſtincts, as the laying up food for winter 


emigration of birds to remote countries ; the 
long voyages of fea-fith to diſcharge their ſpawn, 
Sc. All this is a ſpontaneous faculty of their 


which neither the plan, nor their skill in exe— 
cuting, is connected with their preſent or paſt 


their knowing from experience the benefits ac- 
cruing from thoſe operations. 
* Hence it is alſo evident, that brutes daily 


p perform what they have neither Jearned from 
& pattern, imitation, or inſtruction, nor gradually 
brought to perfection by many trials and long 


practice, What model, for inſtance, has the 
| young ſpider for the texture of its web? What 
| pattern lies before the ſilk- worm for ſpinning 
Its coque : yet, of themſelves, they perform 
every thing exactly as their parent-animals did 
before them. A bird, indeed, is hatched and 
grows up in a neſt; but was not preſent at the 
conſtruction of it, nor troubles itſelf about it, 


OP! ail 


in ſtore-houſes ready prepared; the hazardous 


ſouls, by which they perform an action of 


experience; not to mention the impoſfibility of 
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all its concern being for food and warmth, 
Whenever it is able to uſe its wings and ſhift 
for itſelf, it quits the neſt; and ſometimes, in- 
deed, his very parents drive him out: however, 
afterwards: when its time comes to pair with 
its mate, it can build a neſt, exactly like that 
in which it was hatched, as if it had frequently 
obſerved the conſtruction of it, and had long 
been employed in imitating the model ſet before 
it. What inſtruction, what ſchool, what method 
of teaching could enable animals, immediately, 
without any previous trials, to conſtruct ſuch 
maſter- pieces of art? The filk-worm, and many 
other creatures, which ſpin and build the moſt 
frequently, as ſpiders, Sc. make no gradual im- 
provements, but the ſame skill and delicacy are 
ſeen in their firſt eſſay, as in all their ſucceeding 
performances. 


SECTION X. 


Thus it appears that neither the bodies of 
animals, their mechanical impreſſion on their 
ſouls, nor their organical conceptions, the power 
of fancy and memory, nor, in a word, their 
outward experience, afford us any ſatisfactory 
cauſe of the inſtinct or ſagacity of brutes. It is 
not impreſſed on them from without, nor is it 
improveck in a mechanical manner; but thoſe 
wonderful faculties reſide in ſome inward, na- 
tural quality of the foul : yet, even in that, we 7 
ſhall not be able to trace the primary and ſuffi- | 
cient cauſe or reaſon of ſuch prudent and skil- _ | 
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ful operations. Reaſon, conſideration, reflection, 
addreſs, invention, and every other requiſite for 
excelling in the human arts, cannot be aſcribed 
to brutes; ſo that their skill cannot be derived 
from any of thoſe ſources: For if we ſuppoſe 
that brutes have found out, by their natural ſaga- 

city, what is neceſſary and beneficial to them, it 
would indicate in them a much more perfect un- 
derſtanding than in the human ſpecies; the latter 
having, for ſo many thouſand years, been la- 
bouring with united ſtrength in the invention of 
their arts, which have been but ſlowly brought 
to the preſent degree of perfection ; and yet we 
cannot be ſaid to execute what is neceſſary for 
our ſtation in ſo perfect a manner as every 
animal, in its way, does immediately after its 
birth. But where is the man who would pre- 
ſume of himſelf, without any inſtruction or 
pattern, to contrive and execute every thing that 
he uſes or deſires, and to bring it immediately 
to its higheſt perfection? yet this is no more 
than we ſce daily performed by brutes. How 
much ſuperior therefore would the underſtand- 
ing of brutes be to that of men, it they owed 
their arts ſimply to their own invention! but to 
ſay this, would be abſurd, and contradictory to 
all our experience concerning irrational creatures. 
To men, and I believe, to all living beings, 
whole reaſon is limited, the invention of any 
thing, without {ome experience in the things 
actually exilting, is abſolutely impollib e; fince 
this pre- ſuppoſes an underſtanding which is the 
firſt tource of all poſiible and cal exiſtence. 


Thus 
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Thus on examining all human arts and inven- 
tions, we ſhall find that they are grounded on 
ſomething previouſly known ; and on the con- 
trary, from nothing, nothing can be conceived 
or invented: Therefore reaſon does not pro- 
mote invention, previous to experience ; but we 
proceed from what we know to diſcover what 
is unknown; that is, we diſcover it from what 
our ſenſes have firſt informed us to be real and 
feaſible. | 
Farther, whatever, in any Being, is founded 
on its own experience, would, as in human in- 
ventions, differ according to the capacity and 
circumſtances of every individual. But the birds 
build their neſts at this time, in the ſame man- 
ner as they did at the creation of the world ; 
and the laws and cuſtoms of the bee-hive in 
Europe do not difter from thoſe obſerved by the 
bees in Aſia. Thus, among animals, there is 
no improvement or decay of arts. The archi- 
tecture of beavers has not been brought to any 
greater perfection with the increaſing age of the 
world ; nor was it rude in its firſt infancy. All 
the faculties of all and every ſpecies of animals, 
have, from the fir{t exiſtence of the world, and 
time immemorial, been as perfect as was poſſible 
and neceflary for their well- being. The modern 
brutes have no advantages over the more an- 
cient; and, on the other hand, no ignorance, 
floth, or falſe taſte, hath crept in among them. 
Hence, all and every ſpecies of them are, by 
their nature, adapted to what is neceſſary to 
their 
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their ſupport and welfare, and are alſo limited 
to certain immutable degrees of perfection. 
Now, as the faculties of animals, by which 
they diſplay ſuch ſkill and prudence for the 
good of themſelves and their ſpecies, are chiefly 
to be aſcribed to their fouls, and are not acquired 
by any mechanical experience, model, inſtruc- 
tion, or practice; nor invented by reflection, 
reaſon, and ſagacity; it neceffarily follows, that 
it is an eſſential innate property of the foul, by 
which, on their entrance into life, without any 
reflection or pains, they blindly, or with very 
obſcure conceptions, act with unerring regu- 
larity. 
The human ſpecies has few or no ſuch in- 
nate faculties, unleſs the ſucking of children be 
reckoned among them; yet by our acquired 


skill in arts, we know that this could by no 


means take. place without conlideration and a 
determination of the foul. This acquired {tate 
of perfection of the human ſoul, in which it is 
now accompanied with neceſſary powers and 
skill, is no more than that in which the ſouls 
of brutes are created at their primary exiſtence, 
And this was ablolutely neceſſary to the ſupport 
of themſelves and of their ſpecies; for if they 
had been to learn their neceſſary arts by ex- 
periments, obſervations, inſtruction, and practice, 
or to have invented them by retlection, they 
mult inevitably have periſhed before they could 
have attained to ſuch a ſtate by dint of their 
own abilities: Beſides, the life of many animals 
is ſo ſhort as not to admit of much experience; 
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not to ſay that the ſcantineſs of their mental 
powers would, without reaſon, be utterly in- 


capable, during the whole courſe of their life, 


either of inventing or learning ſuch arts and 
faculties. 


\ 


SECTION XI. 


Whether, therefore, we conſider the inſtinct, 
skill, and parts of brutes, with regard to the laws 
of the bodies, or of the ſouls of animals; in both 
caſes it is evident that they muſt be derived 
from an infinite intelligence, as their primary 
cauſe: For if animals were nothing but ma- 
chines, as Deſcartes and other em ertialiſts pre- 
tend, yet the origin of their exiſtence and qua- 


lities could not be ſaid to be in themſelves; 


on the contrary, they hold it from an artiſt who 


has formed them for the ſake of ſome other 


Being, or with a certain deſign ; and ſuch an 
artiſt who, having the cleareſt knowledge of 
the conformity of all things, has antecedently 
fore-ſeen what actions every machine was to 
perform at every time and in every place in the 
world, for the ſupport of its life, and preſervation 
of its ſpecies; but if brutes be confidered as 
living ſouls, connected with a mechanical body 
by an actual influence, it is manifeſt that if 
their arts and contrivances are not the effect of 
experience, or of their own invention excluſive 
of experience, then they muſt be derived from 
an intelligence which has no occation for ex- 
perience or invention, but is the original ſource 


of 
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of all poſſibility, of all truth, of all knowledge, 
of all skill, and of all perfection, who has 


ſelected the moſt advantageous arts for the na- 


ture and manner of living of every animal. 
No leſs manifett is it, that this infinite intellect 
employed all the defign, wiſdom, goodneſs, and 


foreſight, requiſite for the ſupport, welfare, and 


happineſs of every animal, that, in the more 
imperfect ſpecies of all poſſible living creatures, 
the want of the ſublime faculty of reaſon might 
be no obſtruction to their exiſtence and wel- 
fare. Brutes, in this particular, are eſſentially 


different from men, namely, that all which 


they have in common with us, are organs of 
ſenſe, imagination, and memory, without any 


ſhare of reaſon, or the benefits emaning from it. o+ 


As they want reflection and ſpeech, they can- 
not, from their very obſcure conceptions of 
things, form any abſtract ideas or general truths; 
inveſtigate any arts, ſciences or duties; nor com- 
municate them to others. Had only the in- 
ferior powers and faculties of the foul been be- 
ſtowed on them, they muſt, by the want of all 


experience, inſtruction, and reflection, have pe- 


riſhed at their birth. They would not have 
known the uſe of their organs and limbs; they 
would have been ignorant of their element; 
they could not have been able to diſtinguiſh 
their food, nor to ſeek, collect, prepare, and 
lay it up in ſtore. They could not have wove 
their teguments, nor Changed them; they would 
not have built dwellings, catched their prey, 
defended themſelves from their enemies, and 
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gated their ſpecies; they would have want 
th ability and inclination to provide a con- 
venient receptacle for their brood, to ſuckle 
their young, and to feed and bring them up. 
But from this calamitous impotence the gra- 


cious Providence God has, by methods of 


amazing wiſdom, freed the brutes; fince, if 1 
may be allowed the expreſſion, He in his per- 
fect wiſdom has thought and cared for them, 
finding out what it behoved every ſpecies to do. 
He has, in all animals, without any contrivance 
or practice of their own, implanted an incom- 
parable ſkill, as an hereditary property; ſo that, 
with their blind powers, they act with all the 
prudence and {kill that could have been im- 
parted to them by any finite underſtanding. 
Thus he, who does not diſcover in the skill 
and arts of irrational creatures a ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, deſign, and wiſdom, that not only 
greatly ſurpaſſes all the faculties of brutes, but 
all human ingenuity and knowledge, mult be 
quite ignorant of the nature of animals ; and 


©: it he is not deſtitute of underſtanding, he muſt, 


at leaſt, have ſubſtituted his paſſions in the place 
of his reaſon, if he does not attribute them 
ſolely to the infinitely-wiſe and gracious Author 
of Nature. 


SECTION XII. 


But M. Buffon, as he will not allow that 
Divinity ſhould have any thing to do with Na- 
tural Hiſtory, pretends to know a more conciſe 

and 
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and better method of accounting for the in- 
ſtinct of brutes, and makes a jeſt of admiring 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in ſuch things; 
which, he ſays, are much eaſier to be diſcovered 
and illuſtrated by arguments“. It is but equi- 
table that we ſhould hear how he attempts to 
eſtabliſh ſuch an opinion. 

He pretty nearly reſembles Deſcartes in his 
method of explaining the diſpoſitions and actions 
of animals by a mechanical rote; ſo that he ſets 
the ſoul entirely afide, and attributes all - their 
actions, &c. to certain vibrations of the organs, 


and the inward texture of the brain, He fays, 


that on ſuch a working and counter-working 
of the brain and nerves, ſuch a motion muſt 
neceſſarily enſue in the animal, which cor- 
reſponds with the nature of the creature, and 
the external impreſſion. Thus, he deprives ani- 
mals not only of a foul, underſtanding and 
will, reflection and reaſoning, ingenuity and 
invention; but alſo of ideas, imagination and 
memory; as if he would account for every 
thing only from the laws of motion in the 
parts of the animal body. However, he ſoon 
drops this mechanical hypotheſis, and departs 
from Deſcartes ; affirming, that the bare vibra- 
tions of the organs and the brain, without a 
ſoul, is an eſſential perception, partly external, 
and partly internal; and thus allows animals a 
conſciouſneſs of their preſent ſtate, dreams, ex- 
perience, imitation, pleaſure and pain, inclina- 
* See Buffon, vol. II. art. 2, in his Diſcourſe of the Nature 

of Animals. 
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tion and averſion. Indeed, he is of opinion, 
that, even in the human ſpecies, the ſoul is not 
at all concerned in dreams, and the animal 
functions. This ſuppoſition may, probably, ap- 
pear to ſome very arbitrary, and at the ſame 
time, ſomething incongruous. It affords a large 
field for remarks; but we ſhall not here dwell 
on it, as every one muſt ſee that an expla- 
nation of the inftin& of brutes, founded on ſuch 
a principle, is neither truly -mechanical, nor 
mental, but muſt halt between both. 

Hlis account of the waxen ſtructures of the 
bees, their economy, &c. is contrary to experi- 
ence and the moſt accurate obſervations of thoſe 
eminent +naturaliſts Swammerdam and Reau- 
mur; and conſequently, that part of his natural 
hiſtory is a mere fiction, being quite irreconcile- 
able with every circumſtance, relating to thoſe 
animals, and known. from experience. It is 
manifeſtly falſe that the inſtinct of brutes is 
originated in this manner ; the aptitude and 
skill of their ſouls being innate to them, ex- 
cluſive of, and previous to, any experience or 
patterns, as I have already ſhewn. M. Buffon 
ſeeks, in general, to clear himſelf of difficulties: 
he not only deduces from ſenſation a deſire of 
good, but even a diſpoſition to the moſt proper 
conduct to obtain it. But theſe are quite dif- 
terent things; for it is one thing to have a 
mechanical deſire of good, and a mechanical 
averſion to evil; and another thing to know 


and readily make uſe of the beſt means for 


obtaining the former, and averting the latter: 
This, 
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This, by no means, reſides in a deſire merely 
mechanical. | 

Now, ſuppoſing, but not granting, that the 
aptitudes and inſtinct of animals were to be 
accounted for from the mere mechanical tex- 
ture and diſpoſition of their bodies; yet it would 
ſtill be a certain truth, that this ſo ſimple me- 
chanical texture, by the different make of the 
organs of the ſenſes, and texture of the brain, 
in ſo many thouſands of individuals and ſpecies 
of animals, is adapted to the welfare and ſup- 


port of every individual, and of every ſpecies ; 


and produces ſuch innumerable skilful perfor- 
mances and works of art, as human ingenuity 
with all the aſſiſtance of geometry, architecture, 
mechanics, and other branches of the mathe- 
matics, could not exhibit, nor even be able to 
explain them. Is the Artiſt who conſtructed 
ſuch machines therefore, the leſs to be admired 
for his wiſdom and goodneſs in providing ſuch 
manifold benefits to living creatures by means 
merely mechanical, and determinate laws of 
motion ? M. Buffon, however, according to his 
own confeſſion, looks on the Creator as a wiſe 
and exalted Being; ſince he regulates the ex- 
iſtence of things, and eſtabliſhes nature on per- 
manent and immutable laws. But we have a 
much more exalted idea of God, as we ſuppoſe 
that he not only regulates inanimate things, but 
likewiſe provides for the ſubſiſtence of ſo many 
millions of living creatures, and, by fixed and 
invariable laws, produces ſuch a rich variety of 
benefits, delight, and happineſs, If M. Buffon's 
R 
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confeſſion be ingenuous, which I will by o 
means queſtion, he muſt not, like Epicurus, 
baniſh God into the Intermundia or empyrea!l 
heaven, but endeavour to diſcern him where he 


ſhews himſelf near at hand, and in the moſt 
clear and palpable manner. 


* 


SECTION XIII. 


Let us then ſurvey the different inſtincts of 
brutes with this view; and the firſt thing wor- 
thy of notice in animals is, their variety of 
Motion; for our own experience teaches us, 
that ſomething more is required for it than 
ſtrength, and ſound flexible limbs. It is by 
repeated trials, and after many, falls, that we 
learn to balance our bodies in equzr/zbrio; to 
diſtinguiſh height and depth, land and water ; 
and yet, from the make of our bodies, theſe 
motions are much more {imple and eaſy to the 
human ſpecies than to brutes. The birds, in- 
deed, as well as men, have only two legs, but 
then their body, inſtead of ſtanding erect on 
them, projects before and behind: Notwith- 
ſtanding this, a chicken is no ſooner out of the 
egg than it ſtands and runs without any need 
of a ſupport or guide; and ducklings hatched 
by a hen know their element, and, without any 
inſtruction, row their bodies through the water; 
and when their feathers are not ſufficiently oiled 
to ward off the wet, they know an immediate 
reſource by Weng an oily juice with their bill 
from a gan on their rump, and then drawing 

their 
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their feathers through the bill . Other birds 
immediately ſoar into the air from a high built 
neſt, and, without dizzineſs, balance themſelves, 


move their wings with equal ſtrokes, turn about 
by extending their legs and ſpreading their tails, 


and, without any compaſs, perform long jour- 
neys or voyages in queſt of food, &c, 

Had man more than two feet, it would 
only put him to a loſs which he was to lift up 
firſt, and which next; whereas a colt is no 
ſooner brought forth, but he ſtands on four 
legs; in walking or trotting he moves his feet 
croſs-wiſe, ſo that the body's line of direction 
always falls between determinate ſupports on 
each ſide; when he gallops, he alternately ſets 
down the two hind feet, and then the two fore 
feet, at once. But all quadrupeds, when in the 
water, naturally perform the proper motions for 
buoying themſelves up, and ſwimming. 

Some quadrupeds, as monkies, for inſtance, 
not only climb and leap, but dart themſelves 
through the air from one tree to another for a 
conſiderable diſtance. There are other qua- 
drupeds, as flying dogs, cats, ſquirrels, lizards, 
Sc. which, to enable them to take ſuch leaps 
from one tree to another, are furniſhed with a 
membrane, reaching from the fore feet to the hind 
feet; and this they expand, moving it as wings; 
ſo that between leaping and flying, they reach 
ſuch trees as they moſt delight in, at the diſ- 


* Derham's Phyſico- Theology, Book VII. Chap I. Spegacle 
ae la Nature, Tom. I. p. 281. Willough's Ornitbologia, Lib. J. 
Swammerdam, Tom, 1. 
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tance of forty or fifty paces. The common 


ſquirrel, without any ſuch wings, is not at a 


loſs for paſſing over any water; its ferry on theſe 
occaſions, for which he always chuſes a calm, is 
a thin piece of wood, and ſeating itſelf on its 
little float, by the motion of its tail both ſteers 
and rows itfelf to the place where it intended to 
land +. Every animal is acquainted with the 
advantageous uſe of its limbs and organs ; but 
- what ſhall we ſay of the wild goats and chamois, 
who eaſily climb to the tops of the moſt craggy 
rocks, and then leap from the lofty ſummit of 
one to another. Who has taught theſe animals 
to meaſure the diſtances with their eye, that 
they may not leap too ſhort, or too far? Who 
has inſtructed them to throw themſelves back- 
wards with a ſwing that ſeems unnatural, and 
to preſerve the balance of their bodies in fuch 
amazing leaps? Who inſpired them with tuch 
intrepidity as to fear no depth or fall, who im- 
mediately, at the beginning of their exiſtence, 


to rely for ſafety on an art which they never 
practiſed before 7 ? 


SECTION XIV. 


As for inſets with fix or more feet, ang 
others which are without any feet, I ſhall men- 
tion but few inſtances : Not that I count them 
to be leſs admirable than other animals, it 


Al. Seba, Tom. I. Tab. C. 
+ See Klein's H. Nat. Juadripedum. 
t Ibid. p. 16. & e. | 
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being my opinion, that Swammerdam, Reaumur, 
and Roeſel, ſpent their time in a much more 
uſeful and noble manner in the ſurvey of ſuch 
inſets, laying open to us the hidden wonders 
of Divine Wiſdom in the very ſmalleſt of living 
creatures, than they who deliberately publiſh 
idle romances, or immoral works; not to 
mention other particulars, what numberleſs dif- 
ferent kinds of motion is obſerved in the 
ſmalleſt inſect? 

The creeping of caterpillars may ſeem a 
trifling thing; but if we conſider that they 
creep perpendicularly both upwards and down- 
wards, it will eaſily be conceived that ſomething 
more is required in that action than regularly to 
plant the feet one after another, and contract 
the muſcles, and then extend them. The foot 
of a caterpiller has a round ſole with claws 
bent inwards, which may be drawn together. 
Now the caterpillar, when it creeps: on a leaf 


or twig, at every ſtep places the ſole of its foot 


flat, and contracts the claws inwards till it has 
faſt hold ; but in taking off its foot, it turns 
the claws outwards that they may let go their 
hold“. Poſſibly, alſo the caterpillar, beſides 
this way of holding itſelf faſt, draws the middle 
part of the ſole upwards, which cauſes a va— 
cuum, and the foot is compreſſed to the ground 
by the external air; at leaft, the conſtruction 
of the ſoles of its feet ſeems to confirm this 
opinion. 


* Rocſe] Nizht-Dirds, Claſs I, Num. V. 
R 3 
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I queſtion! whether the red or carnation- wood 
caterpillar has feet adapted for ſuch a method 
of faſtening itſelf; at leaſt, it makes uſe of ano- 
ther invention, which enables it not only to 
climb on trees; but even to creep on glaſs: For 
with its head-it faſtens a kind of filament in a 
zig-zag on a tree or glaſs from one fide to the 
other, thus making for itfelf a kind of rope- 
ladder in order to climb up. Now, as the head 
is always at work before, the feet which follow, 
evety where meet with a thread to faſten on *. 
Is there leſs deſign, leſs underſtanding and art 
in this, becauſe it is performed by a minute in- 
ſect, than if a man was to do the like? or is 
not the skill and ſagacity diſplayed in this in- 
ſtance rather the more inconceivably great, as 
having been communicated to an unexperienced 
and irrational ſou] ? There are many other very 
extraordinary motions obſervable in theſe ſpecies 
of inſets. A great number of the caterpillar 
ſpecies, on the appearance of danger, will ſud- 
denly let themſelves down from a conſiderable 
height along a thread, or, rolling themſelves up 
into a ball, drop down ſo that they cannot be 
found, nor can the fall hurt the hairy or briſtly 
kind of caterpillars.  M. Roeſel diſcovered a 
caterpillar, which, with a ſeeming deliberation, 
as ſoon as it reached the top of any place, firſt 
draws back, and then with a ſpring leaps down- 
wards, and always alights on its feet T. All 
theſe are very extraordinary motions, in which 
* Ibid. Claſs II. Numb. XVII. | 

+ lbid, Claſs II. Numb. XVI. 
1 nature 
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nature has inſtructed them for their preſervation. 
But who has inſtructed theſe ſſow- creeping in- 
ſects, immediately after their change into moths 
or butterflies, to ſpread out their, wings, ſhoot 
away into the air, and. fly about with as much 
alacrity as if they, had, — practiſed it? and 
what is more, Who has taught aquatic inſects, 
at the approach of their transformation, to climb 
out of the water on a ſtraw, and, after caſting off 
the ſkin with which, in their chryſalis ſtate, they 
were inveloped, to dart themſelves through the air 
much faſter than they did before in the water? 
That animals without legs or wings ſhould 
move with any regularity or ſpeed, would ſeem 
ſcarce credible, did we not ſee it in the ſerpen- 
tine ſpecies, only by contracting and ſuddenly 
extending their bodies, and by winding and 
bending the ſeveral parts. What to us appears 
ſtill more extraordinary, is their darting them- 
ſelves up into trees, their rolling themſelves up in 
coils, their raiſing themſelves erect and ſuddenly 
ſpringing on their prey, and ſometimes catching 
even bi ds or fiſhes *. Thus a dextrous motion 
in this ſpecies ſupplies the want of every other 
apparatus. Another kind of motion is obſerved 
in ſnails, earth- worms, and the like, which, by 
ejecting a ſlimy juice, make a flippery path, 
and then propel themſelves forward in a ſinnu- 
ous motion by contracting and extending their 
bodies. They likewiſe bury themſelves in the 
earth, after they have firſt moiſtened it in the 


* See Jones's Abridgement of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Vol. V. p. 179, Catclby, Vol. II. p. 43. 
4 ſame 
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ſame manner, and at the ſame time draw in a 
leaf after them for their ſubſiſtence. But the 
motory {kill in land animals is of ſuch an in- 
exhauſtible variety, that I muſt content myſelf 
with 'theſe few inſtances, and proceed to de- 
ſcribe that of aquatic animals. 


SECTION XV. 


There are ſome creatures in the water which 
not only regularly ſwim in that element, but 
at pleaſure ſhift their abode and take their walks 
on the dry land. Others, from ſwimming in 
the water, will take a flight into the air; and 
others again have the motions proper to all the 
three elements, as the Draco Arboreus volans 
| hibius *; not to mention, for the preſent, a 
multitude of amphibious inſects. The very act 
of ſwimming is not performed by all aquatic 
animals in one and the ſame manner : That 
a fiſh rows and ſteers itſelf by the motion of its 
fins and tail, and thus poiſes its body without 
falling on its ſide, may, in ſome meaſure, be 
conceived fram the rowing and ſteering of a 
boat; and poſſibly, this invention may have 
taken its riſe from an imitation of the fiſhes, as 
thoſe veſſels, whoſe hull reſembles the body of 
a ſwift fiſh, are generally accounted the beſt 
for ſailing, But it is far from being fo ealy to 
explain how. a fiſh raiſes or depreſſes itſelf in 
the, water, to what height or depth it pleaſes, 
though it continues always of the ſame weight. 


Vid. A. Seba, Tom. I. Tab, C. 
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The general opinion is, that this is chiefly per- 
formed by the contraction and expanſion of the 
air-bladder. When the fiſh is for ſinking itſelf, 
it contracts the bladder, and, at the ſame time, 
the muſcles of the belly, which compreſs the 
air within, and thereby leſſens the bulk of its 
body. Now, as the fiſh takes up leſs room in the 
water by this contraction of the belly, it becomes 
ſpecifically heavier than water, and, accordins 
to the laws of hydroſtatics, ſinks to the bottom; 
when a fiſh is for aſcending towards the ſurface, 
he gives the compreſſed air its natural ſpace, by 
which the body of the fiſh is enlarged ſo as to 


take up more room ; and its ſpecific gravity 


being now leſs than that of the water, it riſes to 
the top *®. But whether this be the caſe, or to 
whatever cauſe we attribute it, as in fiſhes hav- 
ing no bladder; yet this motion implies the 
moſt exact knowledge and practice of the laws 
of hydroſtatics, and the elafticity of the air. 
A certain ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh or ſea-ſnails, either 
by contracting its body fo as to admit water into 
its ſhell, becomes heavier, and ſinks; and, on 
the other hand, by expanding its body again, 
ſo as to fill its whole ſhell, forces out the water 
and becomes lighter, and conſequently re-aſcends; 
or elſe by compretiing and rarifying the air in- 
cloſed in its ſhell, by contracting and dilating 


* ſt is thus that an anonymous writer, and likewiſe Mr. Ray, 
explains the motion of fiſhes in à perpendicular direction, as 
may be ſeen in Lowthorp's Abridgment of the Philoſophical 
Itanſactions, Tom. II. p. 845. 
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its body, finks to the bottom, or aſcends to the 
ſurface of the water *. | 

When theſe ſea-ſnails are on the ſurface of 
the water, ſome ſpecies of them turn up their 
ſhell ſo as to make it reſemble a boat; then 
they extend their bodies above the ſurface, 
round the edge of the ſhell, which buoys them 
up; and thus they move ſlowly on the water, 
as other ſnails do on the dry land +. There is 
alſo a water inſect, which is no leſs adroit in 
floating on its back, and rowing itſelf along 
with its feet J. The Nautilus puts out a mem- 
brane which ſerves him for fails, and throwing 
out its arms on both ſides, inſtead of oars, makes 
its way on the water, by failing. like a ſhip ||. 
Certain other aquatic inſects propel themſelves 
through the water without either wings or fins, 
by ejecting the water from behind with ſuch an 
zmpetus, that the reſiſtance of the water without 
moves them forward. | 

In ſhort, there is not only an aſtoniſhing 
variety in the mechanical diſpoſition of the 
bodies of animals, but alſo a variety of me- 
chanical habitudes ſo implanted in the fouls of 
brutes, that they ſtand in no need of any pre- 
vious inſtruction or invention; but they are 
congenial with them; and therefore they owe 


Concerning the Nautilus ſee Spectacle de la Nature, Tom. III. 
p. 231. Concerning the Tortoiſe, fee Memoires de l Academie 
die Sciences, Tom. I. p. 414. And concerning the Sea-Snails, 
ſee Swammerdam, Tom. I. p. 165. : 

+ See Swammerdam, Tom. I. p. 168. 

t See RoeſePs Suppl. Tab. XXII. 

l Spedt acle de la Nature, Tom, III. p. 281. 
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all their skill to a ſuperior Intelligence, and the 
over-ruling Wiſdom of their Creator. The 
mechanical ſtructure of the body gives only a 
poſſibility of motion, as a puppet, by means of 
its joints and wires, repreſents human geſtures ; 
or as a ſhip with oars, fails, and rudder, can be 
carried to any place intended; whereas the skill 
and dexterity in uſing the organs, in order to 
attain any end according to the animal's choice, 


does not belong to the body, but is the effect 


of an underſtanding, from which all motion is 
derived. 
If after all the experience, all the art and 
knowledge which the human ſoul is capable of 
acquiring in this world, the organical bodies of 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals were ſucceſſively pro- 
poſed to it, in order to move them in any 
articular element; or if ſuch an animal were 
placed before us that we might point out the 
manner in which it ought to move; we ſhould 
be convinced that, beſides the proper organs for 
ſuch motions, great art and knowledge are re- 
quired, in compariſon of which, all the skill in 
mechanics that we are maſters of, would fall 
very ſhort of the end propoſed. How can we 
therefore explain the manner in which ſuch 
aptitude and skill is produced in, and impreſſcd 


on, irrational ſouls ? 


SECTION XVI. 


As for the inſtinct obſerved in brutes for ac- 
quiring proper food, I ſhall not, at preſent, 
enter 
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enter on proving, that every creature for that 
end muſt be ſuppoſed to have taſte, ſmell, ſight, 
a mouth, a ſtomach, entrails, and a ſufficient 
proviſion of proper aliment in due ſeaſon, and 
climate ; and that there muſt be a confor- 
mity between all theſe. But my deſign here, 
is not merely to thew the wiſdom and deſign of 
the Deity in the bodily texture of brutes, but 
his immediate impreſſion on the faculties and 
endowments of the ſoul. Thus, it we pre- 
ſuppoſe the food and the neceſſary organs for 
feeding of every animal, it is very eaſily con- 
ceived, that every creature knows its food at 
ſeeing it ; the eyes and noſe, as it were, inti- 
mating to the mouth how to gratify the defire 
of the ſtomach after the food that is ſet be- 
fore it. This, however, is far from being all 
that is required; for as it is not in every ſeaſon 
of the year, nor in every climate, where the 
proper food is provided for them ; or, if it be 
in fight, perhaps it is not to be come at without 
art and cunning, Addreſs and ingenuity are 
farther neceſſary to enable brutes to take right 
mealures, in order to come at their food. 


8 ECTION XVII. 


As for the circumſtances of time and place 
for procuring food, I find, by a general ſurvey, 
four or hve examples of remarkable ingenuity, 
by which ſome animals procure food for them- 
ſelves and their young. | 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, There are ſome which ſtand in no need 
of laying up proviſions for themſelves; their 
life beginning and concluding with the ſum- 
mer: but their offspring would periſh, did not 
the parents take care that their young ſhould, 
at the right ſeaſon, find nouriſhment ready for 
them at the place where they enter into life. 
Thus it is with many inſects, which, within 
the courſe of one year, are transformed, then 
copulate, lay eggs; and ſometimes, immediately 
on te concluſion of this laſt function, as if 
they had fulfilled their deſtination in this world, 
fall aſleep quite ſpent and languid. However, 
before their departure, they do not depoſit their 
eggs at random, as if they haſtened to be eaſed 
of them at any rate; but if they had their 
origin in the water, they lay their eggs in that 
element; or if they were originally land in- 
ſects, lay them on ſome herb, and that not the 
neareſt at hand which the butterfly has ex- 
hauſted of its nutritive juice, but on that which 
they have longeſt forbore, and wherewith their 
brood may be plentifully nouriſhed. As this is 
done in autumn, they do not lay their eggs 
on leaves which are ſoon to fall, though they 
feed on ſuch things; but on a ſprig of the tree 
that produces leaves proper for that ſpecies. 
Now, as the eggs of cvery ſpecies are not 
hatched before the leaves, on which the young 
maggots ſubſiſt, are put forth, plenty of food 
is provided for theſe little animals from the firit 
moment of their exiſtence. | 
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Other inſects, the erucæ of which feed on 
ordure, wood, carrion, wool, living creatures, 
or whatever it be, obſerve the like cxconomy; 
none of them laying their eggs but where their 
brood will be plentifully provided for. The 
wiſe Creator has given particular organs to ſome 
inſets, or inſpired them with contrivances for 
inſerting their eggs in the proper place ; as the 
gad-fly, graſhopper, &c. which with their ſting 
bore or dig a hole where they know their 
young will be ſafe, and in no want of food. 
Perhaps, ſome perſons might be apt to aſk, 
concerning ſuch minute creatures, to what pur- 
pole are theſe inſects ſent into the world ? But 
if we obſerve their wonderful inſtinct and ſa- 
gacity, -we may clearly perceive that they do 
not derive their origin from blind chance ; but 
that they are ſo admirably furniſhed with every 
thing requiſite for their ſubſiſtence, &c. that it 
can be nothing leſs than infinite Wiſdom which 
has provided for them. Vain man! ſubmit 


thy ignorance to the Supreme Intelligence; and 


reflect that whatever has been formed by ſuch 
a Being, and with ſo much defign, is, and 
muſt be good, whether thou canſt conceive it 
or not. Allow exiſtence to thoſe living crea- 
tures, though never ſo minute; ſince they de- 
rive their origin from the ſame bountiful hand 


as thou doeſt. 
SECT.ION XVIII. 


Secondly, On a ſurvey of thoſe animals, 


which ſubſiſt one or more winters, when vege- 
tablcs, 
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tables, proper-for their food, do not grow, we 


find that ſome of them fall aſleep at the ap- 

roach of that ſeaſon, and retire to the lurking 
holes which they had prepared for that pur- 
poſe. But this is the reſource of ſuch creatures 
as are able not only to endure the intenſe winter 
cold, but alſo to faſt for ſix months. If the 
winter ſurpriſed them ſo, that, in the midſt of 
their endeavours to provide food, they were 
enfeebled and benumbed with hunger and cold, 
and fell down ſeemingly void of life; it might 
be ſaid, that there was nothing elſe wonderful 
in this, but that their bodies remained the whole 
winter undecayed. But ſince they have the 
foreſight, at the proper ſeaſon, to prepare a 
receſs for their long ſleep, which is not done 
without remarkable skill, this muſt be acknow- 
ledged to proceed from the direction of a Su- 
perior Wiſdom. Some ſpecies of caterpillars, 
which have not reached their full growth before 
the coming on of winter, creep into ſome ſhelter 
from the inclemency of the weather ; and after 
paſſing the winter there in a ſtate of inſenſibility, 
on the firſt appearance of the leaves they iſſue 
out, and ſpend the remainder of their lite in the 
open air, and propagate their ſpecies before they 
die. Others weave for theinſelves a moſt curious 
bed in ſome leaf, or ſecret place, or bury them- 
ſelves in the earth; and there prepare a commodi- 
ous winter apartment. Here, without hungering 
or freezing, they brave the inclemency of win- 
ter, and in the ſpring, after their transformation, 


appear again re-animated in the form of beau- 
tiful 
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tiful butterflies. Ants, flies, ſpiders, ſcarabe!, 
ſnails, frogs, lizards, and ſnakes, paſs the win- 
ters in the ſame manner *. There are alſo not 
a few ſpecies of birds, which on account of 
their inability of procuring food in the winter, 
retire into the water, or ſome cavity in the 
earth, and ſleep during that inclement ſeaſon. 
This, at leaſt, is certainly true of the ſwallow- 
kind, ſome of which retire to ſleep under the 
earth, others into hollow cavities of old buildings 
or trees; and others again cling together by the 
legs, and immerge themſelves in the water; but 
all of them revive on the approach of ſummer +; 
There are alſo ſome quadrupeds, which, at the 
cloſe of ſummer, dig for themſelves a ſubter- 
raneous retreat, as the tortoiſe and Alpine mar- 
motto f. Other quadrupeds can ſhitt without 
food, at leaſt, a conſiderable part of the winter, 
lying halt a fleep in their caverns, as the bear, 
and badger. As for the cameleon and fala- 
mander, they may, in ſome meaſure, be faid 
to keep a perpetual faſt. 
Thus thefe, and other creatures, bear the 
want of food through a particular inſtinct adapt- 
ed to their nature, and founded on the wile 


* See Klein's Prodromus Hiſt. Avium, p. 217. 
+ See Klein, 76:4, p. 195—219, who has, by unexception- 


able teſtimonies, proved, beyond all doubt, that the common 


ſwallows do not, at the approach of winter, remove to a foreign 
country, but hang in cluſters on the ſtems of bulraſhes in lakes; 
which, bending by their weight, bury them under water. 

t This bas been proved of the marmotto, in a very entertain- 
ing manner, by the above-mentioned M. Klein, p 233, in op- 
poſition to the common erroneous opinion, that they lay up food 
tor winter. 
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foreſight of their Creator. They never before 
experienced the winter ſeaſon; nor have they 
ephemeries to acquaint them when that ſeaſon 
comes on; and yet they infallibly know their 
time to retire from the world. They do not 
lay up any ſtore for winter, nor ſeek food and 
a milder air in remote countries, as ſome other 
animals do. This would be an unneceſſary toil 
to them ; ſince they are ſupported during their 
long ſleep, as well as others that are awake, 
Beſides, they know nothing of want, hunger, 
or cold; for no ſuch painful ſenſations inter- 
rupt their ſleep; ſo that they may be ſaid to 
enjoy a perpetual ſummer. One thing very re- 
markable is, that ſuch animals being brought 
into the air, and warmed, before the coming in 
of the ſpring, revive for a ſhort time; but the 
general conſequence of this is certain death ſoon 
after : On the other hand, when ſome of theſe 
animals are kept the whole year in a mild air, 
with plenty of food, they are as lively and active 
in the winter as at any other ſeaſon; which is 
particularly obſerved of the marmottos, which 
are carried about by the Swiſs as a ſhow, 


SECTION XIX. 


Thirdly, There are certain animals which build 
granaries againſt winter; furniſhing themſelves 
in harveſt with proviſion for fix months, as if 
they forcſaw that a winter would come on, when 
they ſhould be put to their ſhifts, and calcu- 
lated what fort of proviſion, and how much, 

would 
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would ſerve their families for ſo long a time. 
Such good ceconomiſts, among the inſects, are 
bees and waſps ; among quadrupeds, the mar- 
motto and field- mice; and among the birds, the 
pica glandaria and pica nucifraga **. Though 
the animals that ſleep during winter give them- 
ſelves no -concern about laying up proviſion, 
this latter ſpecies could not ſubſiſt without 
taking care for futurity ; and if they provided 
only for their preſent neceſſities, they would 
periſh in the winter. Therefore, in the time 
of plenty, they exert themſelves in providing 
againſt the approaching day of diſtreſs ; and 
they are never found to be ſhort in their reckon- 
ing, or to conſume their proviſions too ſoon, 

It is not to be thought, that this exact con- 
duct can poſſibly ariſe from any reflection in the 
animals themſelves; ſince this would require a 
genius and knowledge far ſuperior to that of 
irrational Beings. Thoſe creatures that have 
lived but one ſummer, can have no experience 
of the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, nor of the nature of 
the inclement winter; no idea of the meaſure- 
ment of time, to know when that ſeaſon begins, 
nor how long it will laſt. Juſt reaſoning, con- 
ſideration of what is to come, and invention of 
the propereſt means for attaining a certain end, 
are not to be attributed to brutes, as they all act 
in one uniform manner; but, on the contrary, 
they act without deſign or plan, blindly, and 
almoſt like machines, yet according to the wiſeſt 


* See M. Leſſer' : Iaſecto Theologie, p. 166, and Klein's Qua- 
_ drupedum Hiſt. p. 56. 
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rules of deſign and foreſight; and thus their 
ignorance refers us to a ſuperior Intelligence, 


Which, in their ſtead, has contrived and pro- 


vided for them, 


SECTION XX, : 


A Fourth method of ſupporting themſelves 


is obſerved in the emigrating animals, which 


viſit all parts of the world in ſearch of food. 
Some of theſe live not from one year to the 
other; nor are they ſolicitous about propagat- 
ing their ſpecies, but during the term of their 
exiſtence find food in abundance. Among theſe 


may be claſſed the locuſts, which die in the ſame 


year that they are hatched “. Other creatures 
of a longer life remove only on extraordinary 


emergencies; becauſe their favourite food is 
not to be found every year, in the ſame plenty, 


in the place of their uſual abode. This occa- 
ſions Germany often to be viſited by ſuch multi- 


tudes of field-mice, which continue their courſe 


over wide rivers and lakes. In ſevere winters 
are alſo ſeen, in the ſame country, ſtrange birds, 
which are probably driven thither by extreme 
cold and famine from the more northern cli- 


* Concerning the locuſts, it may be accounted a gracious 
proviſion of the Divine Superintendency, that they do not begin 
to lay their eggs till September; ſo that the weather in autumn, 
and the enſuing winter, ſeldom proves fo favourable as to hatch 
them all; and the nipping froſts in the ip ing helps to deſtroy 
moſt of thoſe which come to life, otherwiſe many countries 
would be over-run with thoſe deſtructive inſects, every femalz 


laying fifty or ſixty eggs. See Hit. de ! Academie Ra, ale de Berlin. 


Tom. VIII. p 83. 
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mates; not to mention the long and tedious 
journies of ſome ſpecies of wild beaſts, parti- 
cularly wolves. 

But what I chiefly here intend is to take no- 
tice of thoſe animals which come and go at 
certain ſeaſons every year ; and of theſe I ſhall 
only mention certain birds and fiſhes, as in- 
ſtances that are well known. Some birds of 
paſſage fly low and in ſcattered flocks, gradually 
making their way farther towards the ſouth ; 
and yet they oblerve their determined period, 
returning one year exactly at the ſame time, as 
in the preceding. Others are obſerved to fly 
at a great height under the direCtion of a leader, 
When theſe are got together at a certain time 
of the year, they immediately aſcend to a great 
height in the air, and, following their leader, 
fly over ſea and land to remote climates, which 
afford them a milder air and plenty of food; 
and in the ſucceeding year, they return in large 
flocks at a certain period, and diſperſe over the 
country, and ſometimes even re- viſit the very 
neſt they had left the year before. It would 
be impoſſible to enumerate every particular cir- 
cumſtance, I muſt therefore refer the reader to 
a more exact ſurvey &. 

The annual voyages of fiſhes are regulated in 
the ſame manner ; for, on a ſtated time indi- 
cated to them by Nature, they perform voyages 
through a great part of the world, wherever 
the water ſwarms with plants, inſects, or ſmall 


* See Derham's Phy/ico-Theelogy, and Klein's Prodrom. Hip. 
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fiſhes, for the ſupport both of themſelves and 
their young; cjecting their ſpawn among ſuch 
lants. The herrings annually come in innu— 
merable ſhoals from the coldeſt parts near the, 
poles, to almoſt every coaſt of the globe; and 
particularly haunt both ſhores of Scotland and 
England, as well as the North Sea; and return, 
both old and young, (when, or in what man— 
ner, the Creator knows) to their winter quat- 
ters which ſwarm with an inexhauſtible ſtore 

of fiſh, which are every year poured out in vaſt 
plenty all over the world &. 

I cannot forbear adding a Fifth method for 
the ſupport of thoſe animals which keep to one 
country .or climate; and though the winter 
ſeaſon affords them but few means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, yet they either know how to avail 
themſclves of ſuch, or can make ſhift with a 
little. Among theſe we may reckon moſt wild 
quadrupeds, and a great many ſpecies of birds: 
concerning theſe, it may truly be ſaid, “ That 
* they ſow not, neither do they reap, or ga- 
ther into barns * neither do they travel into 
foreign countries, and yet their heavenly Fa- 
ther feedeth them.“ 


SECTION XXI. 


Thus ſo many millions of animals, of ſo 
many thouſand different ſpecics, by the wile 


Concerning Fi;/bes of Paſſage, fee Bradley's Works of Na- 
ture, p. 58; but for Herrings, and the Fiſhes which puriue 
them, ſee Anderſon's Account of Iceland, 
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proviſion of the Creator, according to their ſe- 
veral inſtincts, find their various ſorts of food. 
However, to ſome animals, contrivance and ar- 
tifice are further neceſſary, in order to come at 
their prey: thoſe, whoſe lot it is to live on the 
abundance of others, cannot come at it as eaſy 
as the ox or ſheep does; and though they are fur- 
niſhed with inſtruments of every kind, as teeth, 
claws, ſtings, &c. together with ſwiftneſs and 


ſtrength, they muſt further have a conſciouſneſs 


of their powers and weapons, and ſufficient 
knowledge and addreſs to make the beſt uſe of 
them. If their prey be too nimble for them, 
or is guarded by nature againſt ſurprize, their 
ſtrength and addreſs will require the afhſtance 
of cunning to draw it into a ſnare, Some ants 
mals are ſo weak, ſlow, and unprovided with 
weapons, that if their impotence were not com- 
penſated by certain ſtratagems, they, and their 
whole ſpecies, muſt long ſince have periſhed, 
Now, as beaſts of prey are endued with vari- 
ous contrivances far ſurpaſſing their intellects, 
or even thoſe of a man, no doubt they derive 
them from the wiſe and gracious Author of 
their nature for this end; namely, that they may 
ſapport themſelves and their offspring, and that 
they may diminiſh the number of individuals in 
other ſpecies, and by that means keep them in 


the deſigned proportion. 


Let us, firſt, take a ſurvey of ſome of theſe 
innate artifices, or inſtincts, of brutes, that we 
may the more clearly perceive the underſtand- 


ing and wonderful ſagacity exhibited iu them. 


Some 
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Some birds, though not of the aquatic kind, 
live on fiſh; ſuch are the corvus aquaticus, or 
the cormorant, the ſea-ſwallow, the ſea or fiſh- 
eagle, the fiſh-hawk, the o/ifrage the bal tus, 
the king's-fiſher, and the iſpida. As none of 
theſe are {killed in ſwimming, it might be ſup- 
poſed that they would find a greater difficulty 
in coming at their food than aquatic fowls. 
But they haunt the ſhore; and when a ſhoal of 
fiſh paſſes by, which they quickly diſcern at a 
great diſtance, they are inſtantly on the wing 
after them, and hover about watching an op- 
portunity ; then they plunge into the water, and 
take up a fiſh *. ET 
But ſtill more remarkable is the method 
practiſed: by the white-headed eagle in getting 
its prey. This bird watches the fea-hawk, and 
on ſeeing it take up a fiſh out of the water, he 
makes towards the hawk, which, finding itſelf 
cloſely purſued, drops the fiſh; and ſuch then 
is the rapid flight of the eagle, that it ſeizes the 
prey before it drops into the water again . 
The ſocial manner of building, and ceconomy 
of the beavers is ſufficiently known ; and they 
who have ſeen it are filled with aſtoniſhment 
at the hazardous enterprizes of thoſe creatures 
in felling whole trees, and raiſing them again, 
in order to build their habitations, or to make 
dams acroſs the water. The principal deſign 
of this conſtruction is, that irom the dam they 


Concerning the Fiſh- Hawk, ſee Cateſby, Tom. I. p. 2. 
+ See Cateſby, 74/4, Lowthorp's Abridgment, Tom. III. 
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may ſpy out the fiſh, and ſurprize them by a 
ſudden leap, which they perform in a maſterly 
manner. 

Other animals there are which alſo get poſ- 
ſeſſion of their prey by leaping on them, though 
the creatures they lie in wait for be an over- 
match for them, both as to ſtrength and ſwift- 
neſs, Thus a certain ſpecies of ſpiders will, 
by a ſudden ſpring, catch even flying inſects; 


and toads alſo dart themſelves on birds in their 


flight, and devour them. There is alſo a kind 
of wild cat which flies directly at the eyes of its 
prey, and ſcratches them out in an inſtant “. 

Who would imagine that a creature without 
feet, arms, wings, &c. ſhould catch birds? that 
a creature without teeth ſhould encounter ano- 
ther armed with a ſnout, legs, and claws, or 
with ſcales and fins? that an animal, whoſe 
throat 1s three times ſmaller than the bulk of 
its prey, ſhould not only conquer, but ſwallow 
it whole, and digeſt it? However all this is 
done by different kinds of ſnakes, which either 
lye on the ground, or, ſpringing up into trees, 
hang down from a bough as if they were dead, 
till an opportunity offers of ſeizing, by a ſudden 
ſwing, ſome bird, or fiſh out of the water be- 
neath, which they ſuck till their throat is ſo 
{tretched as to receive it entire . 


* See Hooke's Micrography. Klein“? Quadruped, Hit, 
Nat. &c. | 


+ See Jones's Abridoment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Vol. V. P. II. 
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SECTION XXII. 


The inſtincts of beaſts of prey likewiſe ex- 
hibit the ſame ſurpriſing invention, and the 
lame perfect ſkill, in the uſe of the means to- 
wards the end for which they are framed. 
Only let the defigned end be propoſed as a 

ueſtion ; and let all the ingenuity, experience, 
and ſcience of the human mind be conſulted; 
then will it be found that nothing more fit or 
better adapted could ever have been centrived 
by its utmoſt efforts, 

Teach the ſpider, if you can, a better way 
of catching flying inſects than by its web, or a 
more advantageous conſtruction and diſpoſition 
of its ſnare. Can you give it any advice for 
carrying and faſtening its thread from one tree 
to another, from the top of one houſe to ano- 
ther, and, acroſs rivers and lakes, from one emi- 
nence to another ? By the time you could have 
hit on any contrivance, the ſpider would have 
ten times reached the place intended, by throw- 
ing out its thread Jadders to be carried by the 
wind, which faſten, it not at the place intended, 
at leaſt at ſome other anſwering its end. 


SECT10N XXIII. 


Beaſts of prey are not endowed by the great 
Creator with exiſtence, and fo much ingenuity, 
in order totally to exterminate any {ſpecies of 
animals, but to curtail the ſuperabundance of 

them, 
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them, and to keep the number within a certain 
due proportion to other ſpecies. There muſt be 
beaſts of prey; ſince, without ſuch Beings, the 
chain of nature would have a chaſm in it; and 
therefore they make a part of the quantity and 
numberleſs multitudes of creatures that have 
life. But as they are to live at the expence of 
other ſpecies, the all- wiſe Creator has confined 
them within narrow bounds. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that the ſtrongeſt and moſt deſtructive 
beaſts of prey are not endued with any particular 
artifice or contrivance ; that they do not mul- 
tiply in ſuch great numbers as other leſs noxious 
animals; and that they deſtroy each other; and 
that a great part of their young are devoured 
by other ſpecies, as young crocodiles by fiſh. 
Some alſo are under a particular reſtraint or in- 
diſpoſition, which diminiſhes the carnage they 
would otherwiſe make; either being locked up 
in ſleep during the winter, or when they meet 
with their prey, digeſt it but ſlowly, and by that 
means are provided for a conſiderable time, as 
ſerpents and crocodiles, which {wallow animals 
entire ; or they endure hunger for a long time, 
as bears and wolves. The crocodile, when it 
is in want of every thing elſe, ſwallows pieces 
of wood, and large ſtones ; but theſe only ſerve 
to keep the ſtomach from contracting. Beſides, 
the ſtiffneſs of all the parts makes him ſo long 
in turning his unweildy body, that moſt other 
creatures eaſily eſcape him“. Some noxious 


* Concerning the limitations of Beaſts of Prey, ſee a beau- 
tiful paſſage in Catesby, Tom. II. p. 63, ; 
animals 
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animals likewiſe, in the want of animal food, 
make ſhift with herbs, roots, or any thing that 
comes in their way; whereas, if any voracious 
beaſt of prey was poſſeſſed of all the advantages 
of ſize, ſtrength, cunning, ſwiftneſs, Cc. his 
ſuperiority would prove exceeding detrimental 
to other animals, even, perhaps, to the total 
extirpation of ſome ſpecies. | 

The balance in the animal kingdom is not a 
little promoted by the means of defence granted 
to the weaker kinds, Some that are a prey 
to others, have alſo their weapons to protect 
themſelves; and Nature has taught them the 
moſt advantageous way of uſing them: They 
alſo know the weakneſs of their enemy, and 
where to ſtrike the moſt deciſive blow. Others 
preſerve themſelves ſaie, or avoid danger by 
ſubtilty, ſwiftnels, or circumſpection ; and every 
weaker kind has ſuch a portion of theſe means 
of defence, as ſufhces, in ſogne mealure, to 
balance the ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or artifice of 
their enemies; and tv preſerve from their avi- 
dity the number of individuals requiſite to con- 
tinue and propagate that ſpecies in a conſtant 
proportion. 


SECTION XXIV. 


Almoſt every ſpecies of reptiles, when they 
have attained to their full ſize, exert a very par- 
ticular foreſight, in preparing for their tranſ- 
formation. They dill ur den themſelves of all 
their excrements ; they torſake the place where 

| they 
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they lived in affluence, withdrawing to ſome 
bye corner where they may, in ſafety, wait the 
time of their change. Part weave a kind of 
web and fold themſelves up in leaves, which 
they faſten to the boughs of trees, that they 
may not fall to the ground with the other leaves 
in autumn, juſt as if they knew the exact time 
of the fall of the leaf *. Others only creep with- 
in a fiſſure in the bark of a tree, or under the 
roof of a houſe, or under a leaf on the ground. 
Others again get amongſt the roots of trees, 
or bury themſelves ſome little depth in the 
earth: in ſhort, every ſpecies of them has his 
own {tated model for building and fortifying. 

Every thing of this kind, in every ſpecies, 
has its determined ſhape, dimenſions, and con- 
ſtruction ; every thing is woven and wrought in 
the moſt delicate manner; and care alſo is 
taken that they may eaſily detach themſelves 
from their manſon, when they are transformed 
into moths or butterflies ; for, in this laſt ſtate, 
they are without teeth or other inſtruments to 
looſen or tear aſunder their web. 

Such a multifarious art Fnplanted in theſe 
little creatures for their neceſſary deſence and 
ſupport, and exerciſed with ſuch a ready apti- 
tude, without any previous experience, deſign, 
reflection, or invention of their own, cannot 
proceed from a blind nature; which rather, in 
theſe inſtances, diſplays the underſtanding, de- 
ſign, providence, and wiſdom of the great 
Creator, | 
* Roeſe!'s Day-Birds, Claſs II. N. III. 
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SECTION XXV. 
All birds, and ſeveral ſpecies of quadrupeds, 


exhibit an admirable precaution and {kill in the 
conſtruction of their neſts and recefles, as if 
they were intended not only for habitations, 
but fortreſſes. But as this might carry me too 
far in a part of Natural Hiſtory which is not 
ſufficiently confirmed by obſervations, nor cir- 
cumſtantial enough; therefore I ſhall rather en- 
ter on the means uſed by animals for their 
defence againſt aſſaults. 

We may obſerve, in general, that ſome ef- 
fectually ſecure themſelves merely by the cele- 
rity of their natural movements; ſo that by a 
ſpring, flight, or ſudden leap, they batile their 
enemy. The reſource of others lies in a par- 
ticular ſtratagem or contrivance. The hare, 
ſeeing the hounds at her heels, ſuddenly ſquats 
down that the hounds may run beyond her; 
then ſhe ſtarts up, and runs either backwards 
or ſideways, and even leaps to and iro in order 
to put the dogs to a fault. When the grey 
caſuaris with the oftrich bill is hunted, he 
a ways runs irregularly, the better to avoid the 
arrows that are ſhot at him *. 

Aquatic fowls, when ſhot at, inſtantly dive, 
and are always ſure not to appear above water 
till they are got a good way trom the place 
where they firſt plunged in. The flying fiſh 


* See Klein's Prodrom. H. Nat. p. 17. 
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avoids the dolphin by riſing up out of the water 
into another element by tlie help of its long 
fins, and flying in the air till it can with ſafety 
deſcend again into the water. The ſepia, or 
cuttle-fiſh, oligo, and polypus, have a veſſel full 
of a black liquor, which, when in danger, they 
eject, and thus make their eſcape in the black 
cloud which it occaſions; or, as others think, 
they do it in order to ſurprize their prey un- 
obſerved. 

Other animals rely on their coat of mail, and 
natural weapons, againſt all aſſaults. The ar- 
madilla is a very flow creature, but provided 
with a complete ſuit of armour of hard ſcales or 
ſhells, which admits of a ſtrong flexure in all 
its joints, ſo that he rolls himſelf up head and 
feet together; and, being incloſed within this 

impenetrable armour, betakes himſelf to ſleep 
ſecure from all danger *. The hedge-hog has 
as little ſhare of ſwittneſs as the laſt- mentioned, 
but winds itſelf up in ſuch a manner as to 
form a prickly ball; fo that its enemy dearly 
Pays for any attempt to faſten on it. Another 
of this animal's reſources is, to thruſt its leaſt 
defenſible parts, as the head, belly, and feet, 
into a hollow tree, or ſome hole in the earth, 
or a rock, leaving its back expoſed, which is all 
over prickles. ＋ The porcupine, by an inſtan- 
taneous ſtretching of its ſkin, has a faculty of 
ſhooting its quills at its enemy; and as they are 


* See Seba, Tom. I. N. 2, 3. Tab. 31. 
+ See Mem, de Þ Acad, de Sciences, 1727, p. 547. 
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barbed, it is difficult to get them out of the 
wound #, | 

There is no need of ſpecifying other animals 
whoſe armour and weapons are more generally 


known; therefore I ſhall only obſerve, in ge- 


neral, that every creature has naturally a know- 
ledge of its ſtrength, and all poſſible dexterity 
in the uſe of its weapons, whether they be teeth, 
claws, ſtings, horns, or hoofs, Cc. A horſe is 
never ſeen, like the boar, to go about defending 
itſelf from the wolf with its teeth, but turns 
its hind parts towards him, and looking behind, 
or between its legs, kicks his enemy with its 
hind feet. On the contrary, the boar faces the 
wolf or hounds that purſue him, and attacks 
them with his tuſks; and this is practiſed by 
whole herds of horſes, or ſwine, when they 
defend themſelves againſt any ravenous beaſt ; 
at the ſame time forming a circle, and placing 
their young in the area of it. The heron al- 
ways holds out its pointed bill towards the falcon 


when he hovers above it. The ſhe and young 


he-goat puſh with their horns while they are, as 
it were, in their infancy ; for they learn how to 
manage their weapons even before they have 
them, 


SECTION XXVI. 


Another kind of inſtinct ſtill remains to be 
conſidered ; and that 1s, what prompts brutes 


* See S:ba, Tom. I. Tab. I. Mem. de Þ Acad. + Sciences, 
Tom. I. p. 28. | 
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to propagate their ſpecies. This inſtinct is com- 
mon to all creatures, which accordingly are found 
to be of two ſexes. This, which is the means 
by which the whole world is conſtantly ſupplied 
with living creatures, and which maintains the 
univerſal deſign of the creation, is in all cir- 
cumſtances a wonder of nature, and plainly diſ- 
plays the traces of a Divine Wiſdom, I ſhall 
only touch on a few particulars which beſt an- 
{wer my purpoſe. 

Firſt, The propagation of animals could not 

be continued, did not the males and females of 
each ſpecies experience a genial warmth at a cer- 
tain time; and therefore, at a determined ſeaſon, 
they ſcek and invite each other, and mutually 
gratify their deſires with equal inclinations; yet 
how various is this period of time in ſo many 
thouſand different ſpecies of animals! and not- 
withſtanding it muſt be owned, that no other 
time would better anſwer the end of each ſpe- 
cies, whether it be conſidered according to the 
duration of the lives of the parent- animals, the 
duration of their pregnancy, or the temperature 
of the air for the ſupport of their offspring. 
It is remarkable, that, at the impulſe of na- 
ture, every animal knows its mate of its own 
ſpecies, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others ; 
though amongſt tome ſpecies of quadrupeds, 
but much more among birds and fiſhes, and 
moſt of all among inſects, there is ſuch an abſo- 
lute reſemblance; that, by the cloſeſt inſpection, 
we can ſcarce help, ſometimes, miſtaking one 
for the other. 


Thus 
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coMm- Thus had not nature implanted in every animal 
ound a clear idea and diſtinguiſhing mark of the ſpe- 
eans cies, and of its different ſexes, and a love to them 
plied beyond all others, the conſequence would be a 
3 the wild intermixture among the animals of different 
cir- # ſpecies, Every ſpecies would gradually dege- 
diſ- nerate, and multitudes of heterogeneous creatures 
ſhall FF would be produced; a circumſtance quite incom- 
an- patible with the perfection and happineſs of ani- 
mate Beings: And this confuſion in nature would 
not be increaſed by the ſterility of the offspring of 
s of MR ſuch intermixture. This knowledge of their 
cer- ſpecies in animals is the more admirable, as the 
ſon, female differs in ſhape and colour from the 
ally male; which is more particularly obſerved in 
yet many birds, fiſhes, and inſects, ſo that the two 
any FF ſexes might eaſily be taken for two different 
not- ſpecies. 
her I have alſo frequently wondered how animals | 
pe- know the females of their ſpecies at a diſtance, | 
the only by the ſound of the voice. How 1s it that | 
the the young female nightingale knows the voice | 
ure of her mate among all the various warblings of | 
the inhabitants of the wood ? and how comes 
na- it, that other birds of different ſpecies are not | 
wn charmed by its melody, ſo as to haſten to the | 
rs; harmonious ſongſtreſs and pay their addreſſes to | 
ds, her? Who informs them that this is a call of | 
nd one of their own ſpecies to pair, and inviting | 
ſo- them to haſten to the place from whence it is 
>n, heard? : 
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SECTION XXVII. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate all the in- 
ſtincts of animals appertaining to the propagation 
of their ſpecies, and to ſhew how curioufly and 
artfully the birds prepare neſts for their eggs and 
young; with what foreſight ſome inſects lay 


their eggs in a cluſter when the young are gre- 


garious, and others, on the contrary, ſcatter them 
ſingly, but always in places where the young 


| brood find their natural element and food, though 


the parent-inſefts have forſaken that element and 
food, at their transformation ; how ſome aquatic 
birds only bury their eggs in the ſand, to be 
hatched by the heat of the ſun, while others 
perform that office in neſts by their own warmth, 
and afterwards, with the moſt tender care feed 
their young out of their own craw, or bring food 
proper for their ſtomachs ; how quadrupeds bite 
aſunder the umbilical ligament from their young, 
lick them into form, and ſuckle them ; how 
birds and quadrupeds, and ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of the waters, call to their young, give 
them notice of danger, and defend them, and at 
length wean and drive them away ; how among 
the bees, waſps, and ants, it is neither the fires 
nor the dams, but the barren ones, who feed and 
tend on the young; not to mention many other 
inclinations and actions relating to the preſerva- 
tion and defence, to the pleaſure and happineſs, 
of themſelves and their offspring. 

It would be the height of depravity not to 
own, that theſe proceedings are in the moſt wiſe 


manner 
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manner directed to a wiſe end, and that they 
muſt be originally derived from a moſt perfect 
underſtanding and free choice. But, on the other 
hand, we muſt be ſtrangers to brutes and their 
nature, ſhould we attribute to them ſuch a faculty 
as is neceflary to ſuch knowledge and invention, 
when it is ſo very manifeſt that they perform every 
thing without any experience or reflection, with- 
out any pattern or inſtruction, without any general 
knowledge or particular practice; but immedi- 
ately at their firſt produCtion diſplay maſter-pieces 
of art by an innate dexterity, and do not conduct 
their operations according to any plan of their 
own, but uniformly and according to one and 
the ſame copy, like their parent-animals. Such 
knowledge, art, wiſdom, and deſign, far ſur- 
paſſes all the powers of animate and inanimate 
nature; and therefore is to be attributed ſolely to 
the one infinitely wiſe Author and Director of 


all nature, 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


Of man conſidered in himſelf, and particularly o | 
the human ſoul. 
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SECTION I. 


T is now time to turn our thoughts to our- 
ſelves, and conſider the human ſpecies with 
regard to its deſtination or end. It is uſual to 
place man in the center of the univerſe, as the 
ſole object to which all the phenomena and de- 
figns which are viſible "rap vr the whole 
creation are directed. This ſelfiſh opinion cir- 
cumſcribes the perfections and works of the 
Deity within much too narrow limits. It leads 
us to conſider the univerſe and all nature from 
a wrong point of view; which involves our ideas 
in confuſion and perplexity. As far as we exalt 
ourſelves contrary to, and above, what we are 
framed for ; ſo far we only bring diſquietude and 
unhappineſs on ourſelves. It is true, the world 

is created for the fake of animate beings; ſuch 
are we, and all nature co-operates to our ſup- 
port and welfare: However, the world was made 
for every poſſible ſpecies and rank of living crea- 
tures, and not for the human ſpecies alone, 
Every animal, according to its mode of exiſtence, 
has received the moſt conformable proportion of 
bodily and mental powers, by which it is con- 
ducted to a certain happineſs or complacency 
adapted 
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XZ adapted to its nature. What then is the part 
$ agaſſigned to us? In what link of the chain of 
nature are we placed? Whither are we to direct 
of "XZ our efforts, and how far may we extend our de- 
fires ? If, on the one hand, we are apt to enter- 

tain too high thoughts of ourſelves; yet, by 
neglecting the ſcience of felf-knowledge, we 
may, on the other hand, place ourſelves too low 
in the Cale of beings. On the earth we are 
every where ſurrounded by brutes ; are we then 
to place ourſelves entirely on a level with them, 
and blindly to imitate their actions? They have 
their natural inſtincts, innate diſpoſitions and ſa- 
gacity, which we have not; and conſequently 
if we make their inſtincts the rules of our con- 
duct, we ſhall always act contrary to our nature. 
Beſides, every animal has its particular inſtinct, 
and as it were, its peculiar law of nature: which 
of them all are we to follow ? If their food | 
would not be palatable to, or agree with our | 
conſtitution; as little ſhould we, in general, act | 
agreeable to our natural endowments, by aſſuming ; 
a manner of living foreign to our nature, 
We have, indeed, many things in common | 
with brutes ; and I ſhall by no means paſs over | 
the reſemblance between us and them: but in 
many very important particulars we differ from 
them, ſo that it would be very wrong to commence 
our ſelf knowledge from our analogy with brutes, | 
and to proceed no farth-r. We are not to ſeck _. ] 
ourſelves out of ourſelves, nor to indulge fantaſtical 
ſuppolitions to know what we are; what is the 
extent of our faculties, and powers; and wherein 
8 Our 
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our nature, mode of life, and happineſs conſiſt, 
Our internal, clear experience, and the conſci- 
ouſneſs of what paſſes within us, furniſh the 
moſt ſure and infallible light to enable us to take 
a ſurvey of ourſelves. 


SxEcCTION II. 


Every one, by a certain feeling in a determined 
body, diſtinguiſhes what he calls 7 from things 
that are foreign to, and without, him. Now, 
at any time, according to this feeling, ſo far does 
he attribute any thing to himſelf, or his particular 
being. But that, of which he is inſenſible, and in 
which he feels neither pain nor pleaſure, is dif- 
ferent from this J, and without him. I here 
uſe the word feeling in a general ſenſe, to denote 
all perceptions by any of the ſenſes, and con- 
ſequently it includes ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, 
and taſting, beſides that ſenſation particularly 
called feeling; and all ſuch ſenſations I look 
upon as a conſciouſneſs in us of a preſent and 
particular Being. For when we are not con- 
icious of any thing that has come to paſs in us, 
we ſay that we did not feel, fee, hear, ſmell, or 
taſte it. Thus, as man is, by the perception com- 
monly called feeling, in many parts, and many 
ways, conſcious of a definite body, ſo far he knows 
that that whole body, which extends to the epider- 
mis, is what he calls J, or himſelf. 

There is, however, a difference in the parts 
that compoſe a human body ; ſome not being 
in themſelves ſenſitive, but only as they are con- 
nected with other parts that have a feeling, and 

there» 
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therefore are reckoned parts of us, on account of 
their intimate union with other ſenſitive parts. 
The only ſenſitive parts of our body, properly 
ſpeaking, are the nerves; on the contrary, the 
hair, nails, bones, cartilages, and all the juices 
have no ſenſation, and are accounted parts of us 
only as they are connected with the nerves, and 
ſubject to certain changes, which are perceivable 
by us : If it were otherwiſe, a conſiderable part 
of our blood might run out of our veins without 
our feeling or perceiving it; and we might cut 
our hair or nails, without the leaſt ſenſe of pain. 
It is not the teeth of themſelves, which affect 
us with the pain called the tooth-ach, but the 
nerves to which they adhere; and if only the 
nervous tegument or periofteum was taken off 
from the other bones, they might be ſawn aſunder 
without any ſenſe of pain, as if they were parts 
foreign and detached from the body. Hence it 
appears, that all the parts of the body are not of 
equal concern to us; and that if man be conſidered 
only as a corporeal being, the principal conſtituent 
part of him is the net-work of the nerves. 

It is now generally allowed, that our preſent 
corporeal I did not formerly, nor will imme— 
diately after this inſtant, any longer con{ilt of 
juſt ſo many, or the fame identical, parts. The 
body which we firſt had in the womb was ex- 


ceeding ſmall : Immediately after our birth, it 


became fomething larger; and ſince that time 
it is grown fiiteen or twenty times heavier than 
it was when we were born; conſequently fleſh, 
fiſh, milk, bread, herbs, fruit, reots, water, 

1 wine, 
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wine, &c. which once did not belong to what 
is called 1, and which without any feeling I could 
cut, chew, boil or roaſt, have been incorporated 
with me, and are become part of myſelf. I have 
a feeling and conſciouſneſs of them ; I love, pro- 
te, feed and cheriſh them, as part of myſelf. 
The neceſſity of replenithing with daily food 
is a proof that, on the other hand, there is a con- 
ſtant diminution or loſs of our parts; which, re- 
quires ſuch a recruit. By perſpiration and fric- 
tion, ſome parts are continually flying off from 
us, without our feeling any thing of it. The ex- 
periment of Sanctorius, who carefully weighed 
himſelf for the ſpace of twenty years, that he 
might conduct himſelf according to the weight 
of his body, proves beyond all diſpute, that after 
the {pace of ten years, very little of our former 
body remains “. 
And when, by ſome accident, we loſe a finger, 
| a hand, an arm, or a leg, or if they are cut off by 
| a chirurgical operation, all ſenſation ceaſes in 
thoſe amputed parts as if they had never belonged 
| to our bodies; and we can cut or burn them 
| without the leaſt ſenſation of pain. Thus it ap- 
| pears, that it is no definite ſubſtance which con- 
| ſtitutes my individual ſelf, or J, but that all ſub- 
{ſtances contribute to it that enter into fellowſhip 
with us; for as ſoon as any ſubſtance is joined 
to my body, it partakes of my perception and 
conſciouſneſs, and ſo becomes a part of myſelt. 
| But thoſe parts being perſpired, abraded, or other- 
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1d diſtinguiſh each part in particular, from thoſe 
ted which never had any connection with me. Nay, 
we there is not one minute of our exiſtence, in which 
To- we can pronounce our bodies to, be the very {ame 
. which we brought into the world with us; 
od can we tell when, or from whence, or how long 
n- the parts of our preſent bodies have been incor- 
e- porated into us by means of our food. 
C- I am as little able to determine the quantity 
m of matter, or number of members, which nece;- 
x- ſarily appertains to the individual J. The body 
ed may be ſmall, meagre, emaciated, or of a Lil- 
ne liputian fize; it may grow, become ſtrong, ro- 
it | buſt and heavy, and equal the coloſſian ſtature 
er 5 of an inhabitant of Brobdiniak: The ſmalleſt 
er human body partakes of ſenſation, pleaſure, pain, 
and conſciouſneſs, equally with the largeſt; the 
r, one is a diſtinct entire man as well as the cer. 
y And in the caſe of loſing an arm or a leg, 
[1 ever we may be deprived of an uſeful 6. SY 
d yet the individual J is not maimed, ſeparated, or 
n | multiplied, by ſuch Joſs of a limb; my conſci- 
* | ouſnels ſtill remains ſimple, ſound, and undi- 
- vided. Even ſuppoſing a man could ſee with- 


wiſe ſeparated from my body, I can no longer 


- out eyes, hear without cars, taſte without 4 
? tongue, ſmell without a note, feel his other 
1 limbs without hands, and in this ſtate have 
1 ſelf-conſclouſneſs, he would account thoſe or- 

gans ſupertiuvous. and unnecefiary ; at leaſt not 
eſſential to his individual J, but intended only 
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If then we account what we call or/e/ves to 
be ourſelves, and are conſcious of our being diſ- 

tint perſons or individuals; if we diſtinguiſh 
| ourſelves from other ſubſtances, not becauſe we 
have a definite body, a certain ſize, and deter- 
minate limbs, but as having a conſciouſneſs of 
ourſelves, and a knowledge of the things with- 
out us, in whatever bodies, or of whatever big- 
neſs they may be; it inconteſtably follows, that 
it is not properly the body, which conſtitutes the 
man, or the individual J, but that Being, which, 
within the body, has a conſciouſneſs of its ex- 
iſtence? 


8 ECTION III. 


This will appear ſtill more evident, if we con- 
ſider ourſelves relatively to our duration; for 
every man, after a courſe of many years, ſtill 
reckons himſelf the very ſame identical perſon. 
But certainly he cannot ſay fo with regard to his 
corporeal parts: ſince he does not know them 
by any internal durable marks to be his own, 
| but only as he has a preſent feeling in them. 
| He cannot affirm of any ſingle particle of his 
| whole body, that it is the ſame which formerly 
h was a part of himſelf, ur whether it be a recent 
addition. His whole body, in its preſent ſtate, 
may be new and have been frequentiy changed 
' as a garment, and has experienced a continual 
| diminution and increaſe ; it may have but few. 
| or many, or all, of its old parts; but there are no 
marks to diſtinguiſh either the whole body or the 

2 Parts 
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parts of it, or whether it has continued one and 
the ſame or not. | 

Thus no man, in any part of his duration, can 
prove himſelf to be one and the ſame as he before 
was, with regard to the body ; but only according 
to that Being from which he derives his conſci- 
ouſneſs, Thus He that now feels, hears, ſees, 
thinks, underſtands, invents, and wills this or 
that, at the ſame time is conſcious that he is the 
very ſame perſon who, yeſterday, ſome months 
ago, or ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years ſince 
ſucceſſively ſaw, felt, planned, invented, and 
reſolved ſuch and ſuch things. Hence alſo it is 
evident, that the Being within us, which has a 
conſciouſneſs of itſelf, continues the fame amidſt 
all the ebbs and flows, and viciſſitudes of the 
body. 

Moreover, if we do but form to ourſelves a 
clear idea of conſciouſneſs or ſelf-knowledge, we 
ſhall eaſily conceive, that this conſciovinels reſides 
only in a continued Being, which, amidſt a variety 
of changes, always remains the ſame. 

Now there is not in the whole world a more 
evident and certain truth than this: That we 
have a coniciouſneſs and knowledge of ourſelves, 
and of things without us. No ſceptie has ever 
run ſuch a length, as to deny his own conici- 
ouſneſs, his own perceptions and tgelings. Take 
away this, and there is an end at once of all 
truth and certainty ; for if we have no Knowledge 
of our own perceptions and their corre!pondence 
with things, we cannot be ſuſceptible of any idea 
or conviction. Now as there can be no {eli-con- 

{Ctouſtets 
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ſciouſneſs without either a clear, or at leaſt ob- 
ſcure, recollection of our exiſtence in many paſt 
circumſtances, and during many incidents; it is 
evident that a Being within us, which has a con- 
ſciouſneſs of! itſelf, muſt have continued under 
ſeveral changes of the body, and be the very ſame 
which formerly felt, thought, and willed in us. 
Whatever be the condition of the body ; whether 
the whole, a part, or none of it, be the ſame as 
at the commencement of its exiſtence ; that does 
not affect our duration or continuance, nor make 
us other men. Though every thing in us be in- 
ccllantly fluctuating and changing; yet, amidſt 
all changes and incidents, there is {till within us 
a Being, which, by its preſent conſciouſneſs, is 
convinced that it is the very ſame which was be- 
fore under different circumſtances ; and it is re- 
latively to this conſcious Being, that every man 
during the whole courſe of his life looks on him- 
ſelf to be one and the tame identical perſon. 


SK ri 


As we are ſenſible and thinking Beings, in a 
word, as we have a conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence, 
and the power of willing or volition, we attribute 
to ourſelves a Soul, Now as ovr determinate 
being, or perſonality in particular, chiefly depends 
on that Being which is conictous of itſelf; it is 
the ſoul that principally conſtitutes the man. 
And that thing within us, which has the know- 
ledge or coniciouſnels that 1ticli continues the 
ſame amidit all other changes and viciſſitudes, 
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is the ſelf ſame ſoul, notwithſtanding all the 
changes of the body; and, from this permanency 
of the ſoul in its unchangeable identy, every 
man, during the whole courſe of his life, ac- 
counts himſelf one and the ſame perſon. 
Whenever a thing ſtill remains one and the 
ſame amidſt various other alterations, it is termed 
a Subſtance, or a thing ſubliſting by itlelf. On 
the other hand, when a thing by intervening 
alterations ceaſes to be, it is termed the Mode, 
accident, or quality of a thing. For inſtance, 
wax may be hard or ſoft, hot or cold, fixed or 
fluid, of various forms or colours ; may be in 
motion or at reft ; yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 
outward changes, it remains one and the ſame 
1 thing, and therefore wax is a ſubſtance. On the 
-. = contrary, hardneſs, heat, cold, form, colour, 

Sc. are only modes or accidents of this ſubſtance, 
and are liable to be ſuperſeded by other changes. 
The hardneſs ceaſes in wax when it is made ſoft, 
its round form gives way to any other which ſuc- 
ceeds it; and when it is moved, there is neceſ- 
ſarily an end of its reſt. 

If men had clear ideas, or words preciſely de- 
finite in their ſignification; or if they had only 
conſulted their own internal ſenſation, it would 
never have been diſputed, whether the human 
5 ſoul be a ſubſtance, or only « certain quality or 
79 accident of the body. For, that we have a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our exiſtence cannot be denied; and 
there can be no ſelf-conſciouſnels unleſs I have 
| a recollection of the preceding part of my dura- 
5 tion, and find myſelf to be one and the ſame 
5 perſon 
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perſon through manifold circumſtances and 
changes. But I cannot look upon myſelf to be 
one and the ſame perſon with regard to the 
body; fince I know not whether any ſingle par- 
ticle of it remains with me, or has been changed. 
The ſoul alone, that conſcious Being within us, 
knows itſelf, by its inward ſenfation, to be one 
and the ſame Being in ſeveral ſtates and con- 


ditions, and by this knowledge has an idea and 


conviction of its exiſtence, of duration in general, 
and of the time of its duration. Now if what 
always continues under various mutations, and 


never ceaſes to be the ſame identical thing, is to 


be termed a Subſtance; it muſt be an incon- 
teſtable truth, that the human ſoul, which, from 
its own knowledge has a conviction that it is the 
ſame identical Being which formerly perceived, 
thought, and willed various things, muſt be 
eſteemed a Subſtance, and ought by no means 
to be claſſed among the mere modes or qualities 
of any other thing. 


SECTION V. 


cannot but wonder that philoſophers have 
not ſtruck into this eaſy and certain road to attain 
a knowledge of ourſelves; and therefore they 


have in one ſenſe been ſtrangers to themſelves, 


and their own ſouls. They have looked for 
themſelves out of themſelves ; yet, as they could 


not affirm the human body to be the ſoul, they 


fell into an erroneous opinion, which has been 


propagated from age to age even to our times, 


that 
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that the ſoul can be nothing but a quality of an 
organized body. Indeed, they expreſs themſelves 
differently; but are all very obſcure, indefinite, 
and ambiguous. They would have the ſoul to 
conſiſt in a due conformation of the parts of 
the body, in a due temperature of the body, 
in a certain harmony or harmonic motion, in 
a vital power, &c. 

But whatever mode or quality of the body 
they ſuppoſe the ſoul to be, they will never, in 
ſuch a quality, know themſelves as Beings which, 
amidſt all changes and viciſſitudes, have a con- 
ſciouſneſs that they always continue the ſame. 
Whether they ſuppoſe it to be a dormant, per- 
manent quality, or a conformity of diſpoſition ; 
whether it be proportion, or a certain compoſition z 
it can never be conſiſtent with the ſenſations, 
thoughts, emotions, propenſities, and deſires of 
the ſoul, which we have an internal conſciouſneſs 
of. But on any alterations in the texture and 
compoſition of a ſubſtance, the prior quality of 
the texture and compoſition totally ceaſes, and is 
ſucceeded by others which are the conſequence 
of ſuch alterations. Thus the figure of a dye 
cannot retain the properties of a ball, How 
then can a mutable texture and changeable 
compoſition be ſuppoſed to be ſomething that 
is permanent, and endued with a conſciouſneſs 
of its exiſtence ? The preſent certainly could 
not take place while the paſt was in being; 
nor can the paſt ſubſiſt jointly with the preſent. 
Should it be ſuppoſed that other ſucceſſive cor- 
poreal parts contributed to form the ſame com- 


polition, 
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poſition, as the caſe is in a ſtream of water, or 
a ray of light; yet the preſent corporeal parts, 
which had replaced the preceding, would by 
no means have their continued definite exiſtence 
in common with the other. Now if it be ſup- 
poſed that the ſoul is thus conſtituted, then the 
preſent, at moſt, would be but a ſoul of a ſimilar 
texture with the paſt, and caſt as it were, in the 
ſame mold, and they would be two diſtinct ſouls; 
and the ſubſequent ſoul would know nothing of 
things that occurred to the preceding. 

If the other idea of the Puls being an active 
quality or motion be admitted; then it is alſo 
evident that every motion, whether active or paſ- 
ſive, by any alteration ceaſes to be what it was 
before. Thus on a change in any motion, it can- 
not, without contradiction, be ſuppoſed that the 
newly imparted motion is one and the ſame with 
the preceding, or that the former continues in 
the preſent, or that they are all one identical 
motion. Sweetneſs does not continue when bit- 
terneſs takes its place, and even a ſavour com- 
pounded of both is no longer either the one or 
the other. A ſubſequent ſound may with as 
much truth be ſaid to be a taſte, or a certain taſte 
that ſucceeds the former be ſaid to be a ſound. 
It would be no leſs abſurd to ſay that a proſpect 
from a window is a harmony of ſounds, or that the 
cold blaſts of wind blowing in at it is a proſpect, 
Sc. In ſuch a ſucceſſion of changes, what can 
be ſaid to be one and the fame, and to be always 
permanent, amidit all ſuch changes and varia- 
tions ? 


But 
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But the ſoul has a conſciouſneſs of itſelf, that 
it is a permanent Being, which ſolely has ex- 
perienced in its ſimple eſſence all thoſe thou- 
land kinds of various favours, ſmells, ſounds, | 
and images; and which, in its preſent, views its 
former fade: and, even by thoſe very viciffitudes | 
knows itſelf to be the fame Being that it was in all | 
the occurrences of the time patt. Fence it ap- 

pears, that the foul is no changeable quality or 

mode of another thing, but a Subſtance endued 

with an intellectual ſenſe of its different ſtates, | 


S-E CT-10N-:N 1; 


Such an intelligent ſubſtance, or the ſoul, 
every man is ſingle or individual, Whatever 
includes in itſelf a conſciouſneſs of all outward 
and inward ſenſations, of all pleaſure and pain, 
of all imaginations, thoughts, propenſities, de- 
ſires and palſions, is but one ſingle Being. It 1s 
the lame being that feels a pain in the hen id, the 
hand, the inteſtines, and in the ſoot; which 
ſmells with the noſe, taſtes with the tongue, 
ſces with the eyes, and hears with the cars. Th 
ſenſible organs that conv cy theſe partly ſimilar, 
and partly different perceptions, are with regard 
to place, a- part, and may be ſeparated irom each 
Other; but the ſenfitive Being is ideriticall v one 
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ſenſation, has a conſciouſneſs of preſent objects, 
by its imagination and memory, alſo recollects paſt 
and abſent things, of which it once has had a per- 
ception. That which thinks is the ſame which 
has been affected with pleaſure or pain; that 
which wills is the ſame Being who thinks that 
ſuch a thing will do it good. 

The diviſion which ſome have made of man 
is a moſt unnatural chimera, and claſhes with 
all our ſelf-conſciouſneſs. I mean thoſe who have 
imbibed a notion that the foul and ſpirit, or ac- 
cording to others the intellect and volition, are 
two diſtinct ſubſtances. For as only one being 
has a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in us, that 
which exiſts in one conſciouſneſs, cannot be two 
ſubſtances. On the contrary, if each ſubſtance 
had its diſtinct knowledge, we muſt have two 
ſouls and be double perſons, like thoſe that con- 
fiſt of two bodies, and, the heads alone excepted, 


are more or leſs incorporated together; ſuch bo- 


dies, having in reality two ſouls, are two diſtinct 
perſons a | 

It is worth while to take a view of this v very 
fingular and extraordinary caſe in all its circum- 
ſtances, as it will greatly conduce to explain the 
nature of man and the human ſoul. There have 
been inſtances of twins joined together, ſome 
with all their limbs perfect, and others deficient 
in ſome of the external or internal parts. In 
others the limbs of the leſs perfect have, from 
their birth, been blended with thoſe of the more 
perfect. There was a moſt remarkable inſtance 
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female twins growing together at the 9s facrum, 


who were ſhewn in moſt parts of Europe®. As for 


Imperfe& twins, Scotland in the reign of James 
IV. produced a no leſs wonderful inſtance in two 
male twins, in whom all the parts above the 
navel were double, but all below only ſingle . 
In ſuch monſters two ſouls actually exiſt in one 
body, each having a conſciouſneſs of itielf, with 
more or fewer parts of the body in which each 
has a common ſenſation. The ſouls, however, 
which feel the changes in one and the ſame part 


of the body, are no leſs diſtinct and ſeparate, 


than two entire complete perſons who receive 
an image in their eyes, or perceive it in their 
thoughts, from one and the ſame point of an ex- 
ternal object, or both hear the fame ſound. But 
there is a very great difference between the two 


* Theſe two girls were born on the 26th of October, in 1701, 
in the village of Szany, in the county of Commorra in Hongay, 
and had all their limbs perfect, but were joined together back- 
wards at the os /acrum. The paſſages for the urine and forces were 
common to both; but each, as neceſſity required, could make the 
neceſſary evacuations, and their menſes alio lowed, at different 
times. Sometimes while one ſlept, the other was awake, while 
one was at work, the other was at reit ; one was fometimes eating, 
while the other was drinking or doing ſomething elſe; but they 
far, flood, walked, and lay down both together, but with much 
difficulty and uneaſineſs as may eaſily be conceived from the junc- 
tion of their bodies. In converſing together, they writhed their 
necks in order to face each other; and ſometimes they even quar- 
relled and came to blows, On any indi{poſition of the one, the 
other, not affected with the ſame diſeaſe, felt an uncatincls in her 
mind, a debility in her ſenſible organs, and i, regular motions in 
her internal parts; and it is remarkable that one of theſe young 
women was troubled with a vomiting, the other being all the 
while perſecly eaſy, and that they both had tue final pox at the 
ſame time. | 

+ Vide Buchanan deus Scoticis. Lib. XIII. 
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ſouls, both with regard to the perception of the 
ſame alteration in the parts which they have in 
common, and of their conſequences ; and ſti! 
much more in other perceptions, thoughts, and 
mental atietions. For inſtance; one ſleeps while 
the other has no inclination to fleep, one feels 
and obterves, while-the other does neither ; and 
their thoughts are employed on quite different 
ſubjects. One reaſons and judges differentiy 
from the other, and one head according to its 
ſtock of knowledge, might entertain opinions 
either philoſophical or religious oppoſite to thoſe 
of the other. It is allo obſerved, that the dil- 
poſitions and aſtections of two ſouls that exiſt 
in one body, abſolutely claſh with each other; 
one is ſprightly, the other melancholy ; one fears, 
the other hopes ; one Joves, the other hates ; 
not to mention that one may be ſick and die, 
while the other lives and enjoys a good ſtate of 
health. In ſhort, where there are two ſeparate 
Beings or individual ſubſtances, each of them 
feeling, thinking, and willing differently for it- 
ſelf, and endued with a conſciouſneſs of thoſe 
acts, there we may be certain are two fouls, and 
two perſons. Accordingly ſuch two-headed mon- 
ſters have, in the chriſtian church, been always 
baptized as two perſons, and called by different 
names; Which at the ſame time is a proof, that 
it is not the body, but the ſoul, which is ſuppoſed 
to conſtitute the individual man. Hence it ap- 
pears, that if there were in reality two iuch ſeparate 
ſubſtances in every man, as the pretended foul 
and ſpirit, or the intciligent and willing tub- 
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ſtance, each of which had a feeling or a con- 
ſciouſneſs of itſelt, there would in each human 
body be two ſouls; which is abſard, and con- 
tradicts all experience. This error dcrives its 
origin from the different repreſentations and dil- 
potitions of the ſoul, by which it becomes at 
variance with itſelf; which gave rife to the opi- 
nion of different ſubſtances in man. But the 
very ſame Being within us, which has a know- 
ledge of a thing that, according to the orga- 
nical or ſenſible repreſentation, appears to it as 
good and inviting, is alſo the very identical 
Being which is conſcious that the very ſame 
thing, according to the more juſt repreſentations 
of reaſon, muit be accounted evil, and locked 
upon with averſion, It is here with the foal 
juſt as when it views a ſtick half of which is 
immerged in water, which, to the ſight, appears 
crooke 4 and brokes ; but rcaſon knows it to 
be [trait and entire. 


SECTION. VII 


| Now, as in the regular way there is only one 
foul in a human body, and fl rat ſingle Chance 
p< erceives every thing from ali the local points of 
the whole body, a and has a conſciouſneſs of every 
thing that happens in it; ſo this perception and 
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ſingle ſubſtance therefore is different from all the 
local points of the whole extended and com- 
pounded body; it being a ſimple eſſence, the one 
indiviſible center, in which all the clianges which 
happen within the whole compals of the body 
terminate. Different parts which are placed with- 
out each other cannot, by any means, have a 
common feeling and conſciouſneſs; ſince, upon 
this ſuppoſition, every part would feel of itſelf 
and be a ſoul, and conſequently every perſon 
would have, as many ſouls, as there are diſtin- 
guiſhable ſenſible parts without each other. But 
the body and the head itſelf confiſt, like all ex- 
tended bodies, of ſeveral parts which are with- 
out, and diſtinct from, each other, conſequently 
the one is not the other; and as the head is not 
the foot, and the latter not the hand, ſo every 
atom or particle of the body, and even of the 
head itſelf, is not that which is next to it. There- 
fore if every part has perceptions in itſelf, the 
perception of one part cannot be the perception 
of the other. Thus to place perception and 
conſciouſneſs in the body, or in its extended and 
conjoined ſubſtances, and making them common 
to many parts, is aſſigning as many ſouls to one 
body as there are ſenſitive particles in it. 

Let us illuſtrate this point by an example. 
When ſeveral perſons hold each other by the 
hand, and one of them receives the electrical 


ſhock, it is inſtantaneouſly communicated to the 


whole company. Thus in many bodies in con- 
tact with each other, a ſimilar alteration happens; 
yet each has his own particular ſenſation, which 


has 
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has no relation to any other, and conſequently 
they are different perſons with different ſouls, 
Now had the contiguous parts of our body each 
its determinate perception of any impreſſion 
made upon the ſenſes; it might in like manner 
be certainly ſaid, that every one part in itſelf 
was a ſoul. But neither the foot nor the hand 
nor the head, nor any ſmaller part of the body 
perceives in itſelf ; it is the ſingle foul alone that 
perceives all in all. It is not the eye which 
ning ad ſees, nor the ear which particularly 

ears, Cc. it is one and the ſame ſoul which ſees 
in the eye, hears in the ear, ſmells in the noſe, 
taſtes in the tongue, and alone feels in millions 
of particles of the whole body, it ſo much as a 
needle's point be ſtuck in any of them. Thus 
the ſoul is ſomething different from all the nu- 
merous parts wherein it feels; and conſequently 
it is a ſimple ſubſtance, and not at all extended, 
compounded, or diviſible, but is totally and in all 
reſpects different from the body. 

Now as every one may, without much labour 
and application of mind, perceive and feel that his 
ſenſitive corporeal parts are very numerous, and 
yet that the Being which feels in all thoſe parts, 
and is endued with conſciouſneſs, is but one ſin- 
gle being; it is no leſs eaſy to diſtinguiſn the foul 
from all the corporeal parts, ſo as not to confound 
his real perſonality which he calls J, with the 
body, in which at preſent he has a conſciouſneſs. 
But he that will not be taught by his own ſen— 
lation, muſt be referred to the before- mentioned 
monſters. In them were manifeſtly two diſtinct 
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ſenſitive beings, two ſouls having a diſtinct con- 
ſciouſneſs, and different thoughts and volitions. 
Now theſe two ſouls, in the inſtance given by 


Buchanan, had a common feeling in the lower 


parts which were ſingle, and conſequently both 
reckoned them as appertaining to his boon 
J. Each favs of the one leg, It is my leg 

each of them complains on its being pr cked 
with a needle, that his leg is pricked, It hurts 
me. Now it the part affected was that being 
which perceives and feels, one leg would be two, 
and every particle in it that is affected would be 
doubled; ſo that theſe parts which are affected 
in common would be without both ſouls, and 
diſtinct from both; which is abſurd. Now as the 
laws of ſenſation and perception in ſuch monſters 
do rot differ from thoſe in others who have but 
one foul; fo the corporeal parts in which they 
2re affected, are in all men foreign to, and dit- 
terent from, that ſoul. 


SECTION VIII. 


The difference of the ſoul from all the parts 
of the body allo 1 in the ſoul's conſciouſ- 
neſs of duration, as I have hinted above. The 
foul knows itſelf to be the fame in which for- 
metly fo many perceptions, thoughts, and voli- 
tions have paſied, and of courſe knows itſelf in- 
ternally, in the ſucceſſion of its different changes, 
to be a particular permanent Being Now, we 
know not any outward or in dard pa rticle of the 
body by any particular mark, Whether it be old 
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or lately added to it; only by our preſent feeling 
we know, that it belongs at this inſtant to our 
perſonality. Thus the body i is given to the ſoul 
as a kind of mirror, in which it knows it{cif, 
the world, and the Creator of buth. As for the 
mirror itſelf, the ſoul is not informed whether 
it always remains the ſame, or whether it aſter- 
wards ſees the objects in another which has 
ſucceeded in lieu of the preceding mirror: that 
is of no concern to it ; it {ufiices that the foul 
therein diſcerns itſelf and other things, and thus, 
by recollecting its former ſtate, can be continually 
rat ting itſelf to a higher degree of perfection. To 
purſue the ſimilè, the body is like a clear gentle 
ſtream or liquid mirror, in which a man tees 
himſelf; the water is perpetually changing, though 
imperceptible to the beholder, who {till tees him- 
felt in the fame place, and without the leatt ap- 
parent alteration. 


EXCTION EX. 


I muſt here take notice of two critcrions which 
plainly diſtinguiſh the foul from the body, and 
which to me appear very maniteſt and indiſpv- 
table. Firſt, we diſcover in ourtelves two kinds 
of perceptions, which we divide into external 
and internal, or ſenſual and mental. The dil- 
ference between theſe is moſt clearly ſcen by 
comparing firong and violent perceptions of the 
former, with thoſe of the latter; tor exam; pie. 


a painful wound in the corpore: al parts, ar, da 
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for the firſt, we can point exactly to the place 
which pains us; but the ſecond has nothing local 
in it: We cannot in the latter caſe complain of 
any pain in the head, palpitation of the heart, 
or ſmart in any ſenſible part of the body. The 
cauſe of this is evident; for pain having its 
ſource in our bodies, the parts capable of being 
hurt are without each other, and locally dit- 
ferent; and the ſoul, which minutely attends 
to the preſent ſtate of the body, can point out the 
parts where this alteration has happened. But 
the reſentment of an affront riſes in the ſoul 
itſelf, not from the repreſentation or perception 
of any thing corporeal, but of its own imper- 
fection, and injury. Now there are no diſtin 
parts within or without the ſoul, to ſhew where 
any hurt has been received. 

It might be alledged in faint and languid 
mental affections, as in melancholy, pining, and 
the like, that theſe are bodily affections which 
in a confuſed manner opprefling many parts of the 
body at once, make it difficult to determine any 
particular part as the ſeat of the pain. When a 
diſtemper is ſecretly undermining us, the body is 
generally in a bad diſpoſition, yet we are not able 
to ſhew any determinate place, wherein the pain 
reſides above any other. But violent affections of 
the mind admit of no ſuch ſubterfuge ; neither 
are the bodily conſequences of ſuch a reſentment 
to be confounded with the paſſion, conſidered 
in itſelf. It is true, a violent paſſion may cauſe 
a ferment in the blood, may bring on vomiting, 
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Sc. but every one is too ſenſible in what part 
or member theſe pains reſide, and at the fame 
time is conſcious that the indignation which 
agitates his mind, does not reſide in the foot, 
the kidney, the ſtomach, or the heart. 

I need not obſerve that the mode of the ſen- 
ſations themſelyes is very different in the two 
caſes : for though it is very plainly felt, it is not 
to be deſcribed. However, we may obſerve the 
difference in ourſelves, not only in ſtrong ſenſa- 
tions of both kinds, but even in the molt faint 
and languid affections. When the eye is offended 
at irregularity, crookedneſs, diſproportion, de- 
formity, or a wrong aſſemblage of colours, every 
one knows in himſelf, that the impreſſion is not 
ſo much made on the eye as on the mind ; for 
how ſhould an oblique, or a ſhort line hurt the 
eye more than one that is ſtrait and of a proper 
length: but the mind, from its own idea of im- 
perfection, feels a diſpleaſure from theſe ; as on 
the other hand, from its knowledge of them, 
it takes delight in order, proportion, and ſym- 
metry. As the ſoul naturally ſeeks its own per- 
fection, it loves the models of perfection, by 
which its underſtanding and diſpoſitions are im- 
proved, and its tranquillity eſtabliſhed. Objects 
that are full of deformity and imperfection, vitiate 
the ſoul's taſte, and gradually incline her towards 
imperfection. 

Secondly, another proof of the difference be- 
tween the ſoul and body may be drawn from 
our arbitrary notices of ideas. When, by means 
of our ſenſible organs, a thouſand objects are at 

once 


— . — 
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once preſented to us, we cannot, without a motion 
of the will or volition, take notice of one object 
above all the reſt which perhaps make a ſtronger 
impreſſion on us, by removing our attention to 
that which makes a much fainter imprefiion on 
the ſenſes. 

The repreſentation of abſent things in the mind 
is, in itſelf, always weaker than that made by pre- 
ſent objects; but we are able, at our pleaſure, to 
make the ideas of abſent things more plain and 
ſtriking than any repreſentations of things that 
are preſent, and even ſo as to be inſenſible both 
of what we actually {ce and hear. Among the pre- 
ſent things by which we are affected, found which 
ſtrikes on the ear, may be more faint and weak 
than the light wbich paints objects in the eye; 
but it is in our power to attend to a ſoſt found, 
without minding the more ſtriking objects of 
the ſight. Thole things which directly face the 
centre of the eye are repreſented in the moſt 
diſtinct cleainels ; but other objects more ob- 
icurely and imperiectiy, as they lie on either ſide 
of the centre of the eye. However, an object 
that preſents itſelf fideways may be fo inviting, 
that we determinately turn the axis of vition 
obliquely to it, in order to ſurvey it with more 
attention than any other. 

Ihe ſoul, therefore, has a power of giving a 
preponderating clearneſs and ſtrength to a part 
of an entire ſenſible repreſentation, which in 
itſelf makes, the fainteſt impreſſion on the ſenſes; 
ſo that all the other objects of the repreſentation, 
though clearer in themſelves, arc, as it were, 

Obſcured, 
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obſcured by it. I could appeal to inſtances of 
very celebrated authors, who, amidſt all the noiſe 
of children, have made very difficult calculations, 
and formed curious hypotheſes ; and of a perſon 
now living, who has produced very ſolid argu- 
ments, and cleared up many important points 
while he ſtood at an open window facing a 
market-place ; but this power every one daily 
experiences in himſelf, though generally in a 
leſs degree. 
It the repreſentation of objects in the mind be 
only a re-action or counter-working of the brain 
againſt the organical impreſſion, and the moſt 
perſec attention to a part of the whole repre- 
ſentation, nothing but the ſtrongeſt re- action, or 
counter-working of the brain againſt a certain 
part of the ſenſible impreſſion; then, according 
to the laws of corporeal motion, the frongeſt 
re- action muſt cvery where be equal to, and cor- 
reſpond with, the ſtrongeſt action; and thus our 
attention would neceffarily be fixed on that object, 
which had made the ſtrongelt organical impret- 
fion on the brain. Now as this is conſuted by 
daily experience, it muſt be an inconteſtable 
truth, that the foul cannot be a material Being; 
ſince it is not ſubject to the laws of motion in its 
voluntary ſpect ulation ns, and acts diſterently from 
what a body, according to its nature, mutt do. 
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the difference between the ſoul and the body by 
internal ſenſations ; ſuch proofs being not only 
more conciſe and intelligible, but alſo more evi- 
dent and inconteſtable, than ſubtil arguments 
drawn in a long chain of reaſoning from the eſ- 
ſential conſtitution of matter and ſpirit. 

But I do not mean by this to queſtion the va- 
lidity of ſuch arguments. It is certain, that it 
may ";uſtly be aſſerted, that none of the operations 
and properties of the ſoul can be accounted for 
from matter, or any thing appertaining to it : 
For who will preſume to affirm that he can 
clearly ſhew how, from the texture of the body 
and its motory powers, we repreſent to ourſelves 
things without us; form general or abſtract ideas; 
have a conſciouſneſs of ourſelves; compare things 
together in our thoughts, and acquire a know- 
ledge of their agreement and combinations ? Who 
mult not allow, that the laws of motory powers 
in the body are of a nature quite different from 
thoſe of the mental faculties, of underſtanding 


'and volition ? Can our ideas, can reflection, exa- 


mination, and judgement depend on points, lines, 
angles, degrees, or figure? Can pain and plea- 
ſure, love and hatred, be explained by the laws 
of gravitation, elaſticity, or any mechanical laws 
whatever? The conſequence is, that to ſuppoſe 
the foul to be matter of any kind is an opinion 
diametrically oppoſite to all reaſon and veriſimi- 
litude. 
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SECTION KI. 


The dependence of the ſoul on the body does 
not, in the leaſt, invalidate its internal knowledge 
of itſelf. As every thing that is material and in- 
animate was made for the ſake of living creatures, 
ſo likewiſe the human body, which is lifeleſs in 
itſelf, is deſigned for the ſoul, in which properly 
ſpeaking life reſides. Hence the body is juſtly 
termed organical, ſince every member is to the 
ſoul an organ for performing its vital functions; 
the eyes being the organs of fight, the ears of 
hearipg, and the brain of all repreſentation and 
affections. So that the preſent organical body 
ſerves as a mirror, in which the ſoul as it were 
ſees and perceives all things. The vaſt univerſe 
with its parts, changes, and properties is repre- 
ſented in our microcoſm the body. We have no 
immediate knowledge of the material world, but 
derive it entirely from the changes cauſed in the 
organs of the ſenſes by ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, 
taſting, and feeling ; and it we wanted any one 
of thele inſtruments, a part of the mirror which 
exhibits every thing to us, would be obſcured : 
without eyes we ſhould know nothing of colours, 
and without cars we ſhould be utter ſtrangers to 
ſound. But what has been ſaid of the outward 
material world is no leis applicable to our own 
bodies. Some parts of our bodies are diſcerned 
by other parts: by means of the eyes we ce all 
our limbs, and feel them with the hands ; by 


the ears we hear our motions and words; and 
lailly, 
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laſtly, every other alteration which happens in 
the whole body impreſſes itſelf on the brain, as 
the general firſt inſtrument of ſenſation. Thus, 
as in a mirror, we ſee not only the objects with- 
out and different from the looking glaſs, but 
even diſcern the looking glaſs itſelf; ſo that not 
only the material world without, but alſo the 
body itſelf is exhibited in the human body. 1 
Moreover, the ſoul, which, like the eye, ſees 
every thing in this mirror, ſces itſelf alſo therein, 
ſo far as to diſcern that itſelf is the only Being 
which feels, thinks, and wills every thing wichin 
it; and that it difery both from the external ob- 
jects perceived, and its own inſtruments of per- 
ception. For we have already thewn how the 
ſoul, as the only conſcious being in us, looks 
upon all the various parts of the body, as diffe- 
rent from itſelf and from each other; how it 
well knows ittelf to be always one and the fame 
permanent Being by its coniciouineſs, but knows ME 
not whether any ſingle particle of the whole body 
be the flame or not, and conſequently is diſtinct 
and different from all and cvery particle of its 
whole body; how the foul has very keen internal 
1 hs teat of which it cannet locally po! int 
zut in: y part of the whole body, and therefore 
it co tals nothing that relates to cxtenſion and 
locality. 
, — 2 aitly, the body, and, through that medium, 
5 the material world is alſo to the ſoul as a mirror 
of the Deity: For by the underſtanding, it dis- 
covers in the inanimate viſible things, the Firit 
Living Cauſe; in the variety, order, and harmony 
Ol 
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sin of things, the infinite Knowledge and Wiſdom 
„ as of that Cauſe; and in the utility of inanimate 
1s, things to the welfare and pleaſure of animate 
ith- 3X Beings, how every thing is graciouſly deſigned 
but for the beſt by the Supreme Being. Thus the 
not body is to the rational foul an inſtrument, not 
the only of ſenſual pleaſure, but of a more ſublime 


intellectual delight, which enkindles in it an 
ſees XR ardent deſire, or longing after what is ſpiritual 
ein, 5 7 and infinite. 


1 Sr ο rox XII. 
ob- 
ber- Since the body is ſuch an inſtrument to the 
the foul, it is no wonder that it ſhould depend on this 
oks XZ inſtrument; that, in this mirror, it ſhould have no 
fe. XX fight of ſome things; that of others it ſhould have 
vi cdlear or obſcure, plain or confuſed, flow or quick, 
me regular or irregular, juſt or i images; that, 
ws according to theſe repreſentations, it perceives 
»dy complacency or diſguſt, inclination or averſion. 
met If alooking-glaſs, through ſome defect in its tex- 
15 ture, does not reflect the images of certain bodies 
mal according to the rules of optics, or 1s full of dark 
Go ſpots or flaws; be the eye ever ſo found, it will 
8 have no view of the objects in ſuch a mirror. 
4 Should the mirror be clouded or foul in ſome 
places, or all over, the ſight of the objects repreſent- 
im, ed in it would be ſo far confuſed and imperfect. If 
ng the plate of glaſs, inſtead of being ground even 
gi and ſmooth, ſhould be full of knots or inequa- 


lities, or have the leaſt mixture or tinge of any 
colour in it, the objects would be miſrepreſented 
X and 


wit 


ny 
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and disfigured. Thus by ſuch a disfigurement E 
and falſe tinge of objects, their juſt figure, pro- 
portion, regularity, and beauty would be changed 


into an illuſory deformity ; and the eye, inſtead 


of viewing them with any delight, would turn 4 
aſide from them with diſguſt. The eye however, 
notwithſtanding all theſe accidental defects of 


the glaſs, would ſtill retain its juſt contexture, 


internal ſtrength, and perfection, and would not 


be, in the leaſt weakened or injured by theſe 
defects. Farther, if the looking-glaſs was broken 


to ſhivers, it would not at all follow, that the 
eye would be deſtroyed and loſe its ſtrength, or 
that the images which the eye had once received 
by means of that glaſs would be totally oblite- 
rated. Though we ſuppoſe a mirror to be re- 
quiſite for every part of the repreſentation, it 
does not follow that another glaſs could not be 
allowed to the eye, in lieu of that which was 
broken. 

It will not be neceſſary for me to enter on a 
particular application of every part of theſe pre- 
miſes to the foul, and its dependence on the 
body. The compariſon is clear in itſelf, and is 
perfectly applicable to the ſubject. Every one 
may caſily obſerve, from what paſſes in himſelf, 
how the caſes adduced may be accounted for, 
by the want of this or that organ, or the wantof 
experience, and the ignorance conſequent there- 
on; by the weakneſs and timidity of the under- 
ſtanding; ; by the obſcurity and confuſion of the 
images; by fleep, deliguium, and apoplexy ; by the 
fancy,incapacity,and error; by inclinations, paſſions, 
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and vices, as far as all theſe depend on the body; 
and even by death itſelf. From all theſe accidents, 
it may eaſily be conceived that however great a 
dependence the ſoul may have on the body; yet 
that does not in the leaſt hinder the foul from 
being an eſſence diſtinct from the body, ſub- 
ſiſting by itſelf, and amidſt all internal and ex- 
ternal changes ſtill permanent in its identity. 
Now this truth being grounded on certain ex- 
perience, and internal perception, and entirely 
conſiſtent with the dependency of the ſoul on the 
body ; it appears alſo, that this dependence can 
furniſh no juſt proof againſt the molt manifeſt ex- 
perience; fince, to conclude in general from the 
dependency of one thing on another, that they 
are homogeneous, fimilar, or identical, is to rea- 


ſon very prepoſterouſly. 


Sxc'T 100 III. 


But another ſuppoſed objection made on this 
head is, That it is quite incomprehenſible how a 
ſimple and a compound Being can reciprocally 
depend on each other; whereas, on the con- 
trary, ſuch a mutual dependence may be eatily 
conceived, when things are of the ſame nature, 
and of one and the ſame mode of exiſtence : 
conſequently, if the ſoul be alſo ſomething that 
is material, they may both act, and be mutually 
dependent on each other. This ſtale and trite 
objection is well known; and, to ſome, has ap- 
peared of ſuch weight, that they held the union 
of a ſimple Being, as the ſoul is, with a compound 
| 1 bedy 
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body, to be not only inconceiveable, but con- 
tradictory and impoſſible. Others, on the con- 
trary, have exerted their abilities in various ways 
to repreſent the thing both poſſible and compre- 
henfible. 
In anſwer to this, I affirm, that if the reality of 
any thing be demonſtrated by manifeſt expe- 
rience, the bare incomprehenſibility of the man- 
ner how it is ſo, or is poſſible, ought not to de- 
ſtroy the certainty of it. Now daily experience 
ſhew us, fir/t, that the body, concerning which 
we have a conſciouſneſs that it belongs to us, is 
compounded. Secondly, that the ſoul, as the 
only Being which has a knowledge of all the 
changes which happen in any of the parts of 
the body, is one and the ſame permanent and 
indiviſible ſubſtance, different from all and every 
one of the local and changeable parts of its 
body. But, thirdly, that the changes in the 
foul, namely, feeling, thinking, and willing, are 
regulated by the change or alteration of the 
motions in its organical body, and theſe motions, 
on the other hand, depend on the operations 
of the ſoul. Therefore, however obſtruſe and 
incomprehenſible the manner of its being ſo, 
or being poſhble, may be; yet that truth, of 
which we have ſuch a clear knowledge. both 
internally and externally, muſt remain in its full 
certainty. 
Nay, the primary motive powers, and the man- 
ner of the propagation of motion from one 
part to the other, and how one acts on another, 
and their reciprocal dependency, in our very bo- 
dies, 
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8 dies, are no leſs incomprehenſible, than the mutual 
9 dependency between the alterations or changes 
— in the ſoul and the body; yet who, on this ac- 

count, will deny, or ſo much as queſtion the 
ty of reality of what he ſo plainly feels and ſees, 


namely, the motion of bodies, and the depen- 
dence of one body on another with regard to 
ſuch motions? But the experience in both is 
equally maniſeſt, only with this difference, that, 
to the obſervation of the body as a compounded 
Being, and of the action of one body on ano- 
ther, an outward organical experience ſufhces ; 
but the obſervation of the ſoul, and of its being 
diſtinct from the body, requires an internal 
experience. But as, without the conſciouſneſs 
and perception of our ſimple and permanent Be- 
ing, nothing at all can in any wile be clear 
and evident to us, the whole ſtreſs of the point 
lies in this, that we carefully attend to the dif- 
WE ference between this ſimple Being, which has a 
& conſciouſneſs of every thing; and ſeveral parts 
of the body, in which it has a conſciouſneſs 
of itſelf; and this is preſently known by very 
= ſenſible perceptions. For what can be more 
evident than that the ſimple Being, which has 
a conſciouſneſs of all things, cannot be that 
compound one in which it has this conſciouſ- 
= neſs? And that this fimple Being which has a 
zz conſciouſneſs of the permanence of its identity, 
= muſt be different from all and every particle 
of our whole body, ſince we have no conſci- 
2 ouſnels or knowledge, whether they be ſtill one 
and the fame ? What juſtifable doubt there- 
* tore 
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fore can ariſe againſt ſuch manifeſt evidence, 


from our ignorance of the manner of the union 
between this fimple, ſelf-conſcious, and perma- 


nent Being, and a compound body t 


SECTION XIV. 


He that will undertake to ſhew, that ſuch an 1 


union implies a contradiction or impoſſibility, | 


ſeems to be ignorant of what knowledge is re- 4 
quiſite for ſuch a proof. We have not ſuch a 
clear knowledge of the ſoul or the body, the 


compound or the fimple Being, from which 8 


this can be deduced ; and the whole terminates b 


in a mere incomprehenſibility and ignorance. 


On the contrary, the poſiibility of this union, 5 
no leſs than the union of the corporeal parts 


with each other, may be demonſtrated. 


An actual union of the foul and body, ap-“ 
ek to me conſonant to truth from many proots, BY 
ſuppoſe that every compound body is compoſed 
of {imple patts, which muſt be endued with 
ſuch a power as can affect the organs of the 3 


compound body, like motion: For without 
{imple parts, we can no more aflign a ſufficient 4 
cauſe of a compound body, than of a number 
without units, If wu inert particles be al- Þ 
ſembled from different places and united, ſuch a 


conjunction does not ſhew us how the com- £ 
pound body has thereby acquired a power and 


action, which none of the ſingle parts had be- 


fore ; but if each particle does not contribute it 2 . 
determinate power or action, the whole will re- 
main a 
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main inactive. Put a hundred thouſand cy- 
phers together, and the total will ſtill be a cypher: 
and the conjunction of a hundred thouſand inert 
particles will, after all, produce only an inert com- 
pound. Thus, it is to no purpoſe to explain the 
ſolidity and coheſion of bodies, by ſuppoſing them 

XZ to be compounded of minute hooks faſtened 

h an to each other; for as thoſe hooks are alſo com- 
iliry = pounded, or put together, the fame queſtion 
s re- till remains from whence the parts of the hooks 
* 3 hang together. If it be ſaid that the great hooks 
cohere by means of ſmaller; yet as thoſe ſmaller 
hooks conſiſt of ſeveral parts connected together, 


the ſufficient cauſe of the connexion muſt be 


the 
hich 8 


585 3 traced to the ſimple component parts. This 
non, being pre- ſuppoſed, it follows that in the body 
parts ittſelt, its texture, and changes, the ſimple parts 

= muſt, by their power, act on ſimple parts in 
ap- compound bodies, and the compound in their 
of; turn on the fimple parts. It follows likewiſe, 
ofed i that tor {imple things to be in an actual union 
wich! with compound, that is, with a greater number 


of ſimple things, is poſſible in general. Thus, 
if the ſoul be a ſimple, and the body a compound 
ſubſtance, this does not in the leaſt hinder their 
active union: Beſides, this relates only to the 
eſſential powers and nature of the ſoul, which 
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cha? diſtinguiſh it from the body, and yet admit of 
ny aan union and feilowſhip with the body. 
_ That the foul diſtinguithes itſelf only by its 


A þ vitality, ſenſation, conſciouſneſs, thought, and 
-v" © a 
„ volition, from all the fimple atoms or elements 
e ts ; 

= that compole the whole body, has been already 
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ſufficiently proved: But as it is affected by the WM ſou 
body, and in its turn, acts on the body, there the 
muſt, at leaſt, be alſo a general conformity and du 


communion of nature between the ſoul and the me 
ſimple atoms of the body, in order to effect ſuch in 

an intimate union. . 9 
The ſoul, for example, has theſe things in com- mi 
mon with all the elements or primary particles an 
that compoſe the whole body, viz. that it is a to 
ſimple ſubſtance; that it exiſts in a certain or- ne 
der, together with other ſimple ſubſtances; and Ir 
that it helps to occupy a ſpace, in which each ve 
has its particular place, but at the ſame time, u! 
can change its place and be moved, or can move cl 
itlelf. For who is there that, from his own a 
| perceptions and knowledge, can poſſibly deny 8 
| that the ſoul has its determinate place in the i 
| body ? Who is there that is not ſufficiently con- t 
| vinced, that the foul does not reſide in the feet C 
| or in the hands, in the belly or in the breaſt, | 
| but in the head; that we do not. think in all 
| the parts of the body, nor even in all parts of | | 


the head, as the tongue, noſe, eyes, or ears, 
| but only in the brain ? Who can deny that the 
ſou] can change its place; that, during this life, 
it moves itſelf with the body; and that, after 
death, it can be ſeparated from the corporeal 
elements ? But if theſe things be certain, it muſt 
be no leis ſo, that when the Corporeal clements 
themſelves are affected by the motion of other 
adjoining elements, and thoſe again by others 
contiguous to them, they actuate the whole 
body, and put it in motion; conſequently the 1 
| ſoul 
| 
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ſoul muſt have the active and paſſive nature of 
the elements in common with them, and con- 
duct itſelf according to the ſame laws by which 
motion, and the organical ſyſtem, is produced 
in the elements of the compound. 

Therefore the ſaul in the machine of a li- 


mited organical body dwells in a certain place, 


and has, like other elements, a natural tendency 
to cohere with the ſimple elements that are 
neareſt to it, and to remain in ſuch a coheſion. 
In this machine, it receives from without the 
very ſame impreſſions which the whole body 
undergoes ; and partakes of all the internal 
changes which happen throughout the machine, 
as an automaton, But as there is not one ſin- 
ole element of our body, which has any con- 
ſciouſneſs of its internal paſſive or active changes, 
the ſoul alone diſtinguiſhes itſelf from all the 
corpuſcular elements of the whole body, by its 
ſpirituality, which repreſents to it in a proper 
manner the alterations it has undergone ; and, 
by reflection, it acquires a knowledge of them. 

But the ſoul, like other elements, contributes 
likewiſe to the coheſion of the body, and to 
the organical motions and functions appertainiag 
to life. But as the ſoul acting with the ele- 
ments of the body, does this but blindly and 
ignorantly, it has a power ſuperior to them, 
namely, that of determining according to its 
ſpontaneous volition this natural power of moving 
in certain parts; and is fo advantageouſly poſted 
in this machine, that only a ſmall organical 
power is required to put the whole machine 
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in motion. In a word, it is like the pilot at the 
helm of a ſhip, who is affected on one hand | 
indeed by the motion and toſſings of the ſhip, | 
| but e is conſcious of what himſelf and the 
ſhip ſuffer; and, on the other hand, he is ne- 
ceffarily an additional burden to the ſhip, but 
by a ſmall turn of the helm directs its motion 
| according to his own will. 
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DISSERTATION VII. 


A compariſon drawn between men and other 


animals, with regard to the manner of living, 
for which they were created. 


SECTION I. 


E now proceed to examine the manner 

of living for which the Creator has 
adapted the human ſpecies; and to this end 
nothing can be more proper, than to draw a 
compariſon between ourſelves and the brute- 
creation. This way to knowledge has been 
advantageouſly purſued, by ſome, in the anatomy 
of the human body, by comparing its parts 
and veſſels with thoſe in the bodies of brutes, 
and even with vegetables, which has thrown 
great light on the diſcovery of the uſe and 
benefit of the corporeal parts. The firſt thing 
to be conſidered in every animal, is its manner 
of living, fince in this their eſſential difference 


lies; and there are as many animate Beings 


poſſible, as there are poſſible ways of living. 
The manner of living peculiar to every ſpecies 
of animals, is alſo the end for which they were 
created; and all their parts, and particularly 
their inward faculties, are regulated according 
to that way of life. How then can we acquire 
a better knowledge of, and more juſtly diſtin- 
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guiſh the manner of life for which our ſpecies 
was formed, than by drawing a compariſon be- 
tween our facultics and thoſe of other animals? 

This compariſon appears the more neceſſary, 
as many authors have treated of it very licen- 
tiouſly, being guided merely by their own brutiſh 
inclinations. For they only exhibit to us a per- 
fect ſimilarity between man and brutes, or rather 
the pre-eminence of the latter above the former. 
They are ſo little cautious in concealing their 
drift, that they would fain reduce themſelves 
and others nearly to an equality with the brutes, 
from the dictates and impulſe of nature itſelf, 
inſtead of exciting the human mind to aſpire 
after thoſe higher degrees of perfection and hap- 
pineſs, which are within our reach, and adapted 
to our nature. | 
It is well known that M. Rouſſeau, of Geneva, 
has lately exerted his imagination, in repreſenting 
to us, among other animals in a deſart, an ori- 
ginal man in his natural ſtate, as a brute, or 
ſomething worſe, (plus bite gue les bftes). This 
1s not done, with the view of other writers on 
the Law. gt Nature, to ſhew, under a fiction, 
that ſuch a ſtate is rather unnatural and ex- 
tremely miſerable; and by that conſideration to 
induce us to a ſocial and friendly life with other . 
men: but to maintain, that nature has formed =_ 
man only for a brutal ſtate, and that he would 
be molt happy in ſuch a ſtate; that, on the other 9 
hand, reflexion, fociety, dominion, property, and 
the difference of ſtates, are unnatural; and that all 
the improvements ſuppeſed to reſult from them, 
tend 
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tend only to render mankind more wretched and 
depraved x. However, he muſt himſelf allow 
that ſuch a primitive ſtate is now no where to be 
found, perhaps never was, and probably never 
will. I alſo believe that the nature of every man 
muſt recoil at ſuch a brutal ſtate; and that no 
perſon, whatever diſcontent he might labour 
under, would wiſh rather to be a forlorn brutal 
ſavage, than a member of human ſociety. On 
what grounds then is ſuch a contradictory opi- 
nion built? and where is the utility of broach- 

ing it ? /a/ 

The difference between the human and brutal 
ſpecies, according to Rouſſeau, conſiſts not ſo 
much in knowledge, as in liberty, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs that he has a freedom of choice; and 
in a power of gradual improvement. Laſtly, 
that when he fees living creatures, eſpecially 
thoſe of his own ſpecies, expiring, dead, or in 
pain, he feels a repugnancy or diſquietude, which 
we call compaſſion. But ſuch liberty and progreſ- 
five improvement as tend eſſentially to diſtinguiſh 
men from brutes, have in reality no ſhare in 
Rouſſeau's ſyſtem; for the due exerciſe of thoſe 
qualities for that end requires a ſtate of reflexion, 
and even language, and human ſociety. But, 
if we believe that author, ſuch a ſtate is con- 
trary to the nature of man, who has no need 
of reflexion and ſpeech ; and ſubverts the law of 
nature, by which we are all equal; conſequently, 
he is but one ſtep removed trom all manner of 
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imperfection, and wretchedneſs: For, accord- 
ing to him, knowledge, inſtead of mending our 
morals, only makes us more haughty, inſidious, 
and wicked; arts, by the many conveniences 
and delights ariſing from them, enervate both 
ſoul and body; and when once we are habitu- 
ated to them, we cannot but be unhappy at 
being deprived of them, though we are not at 
all che happier in the poſſeſſion of them; 
property has introduced deceit and oppreſſion; 
the difference of ranks, dominio nover others; 
laws and ordinances, are ſupported only by the 
right of the ſtrongeſt, that is, by violence and 
tyranny, enflaving the weaker, and facrificing 
their liberty and lite to the arbitrary caprice of 
their ſovereign, Virtue, honour, and friendſhip, 
are but a mere farce. I cannot fay how he rates 
religion; at leaſt, according to his way of reaſon- 
ing, he may alſo claſs that among our misfortunes; 
Quid non religio potuit ſuadere malorum? But what 
then is the ſtate? what other means are there for 
man, by virtue of an actual uſe of his liberty, to 
attain to a higher degree of perfection, and to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf from the brute, if it be not in the 
ſocial and converſible ſtate, in which he may uſe 
the faculty of reaſon, that was beſtowed on him as 
a peculiar privilege and dignity ? Liberty, and a 
progreſs towards perfection, are impracticable, 
and conferred in vain on a lonely dumb ſavage, 
whoſe gratifications extend not beyond brutal 
enjoyments. 
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SECTION III. 


M. Rouſſeau ſays, that our preſent ſtate of 
reflexion and ſocial life hath only corrupted 
mankind, and made them unhappy; that it 
would have been better for us to have remained in 


a brutal ſtate, which is natural to us. Does then 


his compariſon between our preſent ſtate in civil 
ſociety, and a feigned natural, or rather brutal 


ſtate, make us happier or better? By no means. 


For if we look on a ſocial life with ſuch eyes, 
we muſt be diſſatisfied and uneaſy; we muſt 
deſpiſe arts and ſciences, virtue and religion; and 
avoid all converſation with men as mere h 

crites : We muſt envy thoſe of wealth and high 
rank ; muſt entertain a conſtant rancour againſt 
our governors and magiſtrates, and look upon 


them as oppreſſors: In a word, our whole lite 


muſt appear to us a ſtate of miſery and unhap- 
pineſs. Are we therefore to ſeek ſhelter among 
the Hottentots and other rude ſavages, or even 
among wild beaſts, as our natural companions ? 
Is it with them only that we can enjoy tran- 
quility? No man, certainly, would choole ſuch a 
way of life, not even Rouſſeau himſelf. Rouſſeau 
ſtrips his natural ſavage of reaſon, ingenuity, in- 
vention, ſpeech, Sc. until he comes to human 
ſociety ; in which ſtate, he ſays, all the human 
powers firſt unfold themſelves. Is it then at 


ſuch a time that theſe powers firſt ſpring up in 


a man? Can ſociety impart to him faculties 
which nature has withheld from him ? If not, 
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why is no mention made of them in the natural 


ſtate? or are they not natural to man, becauſe cf 


not praQicable in a fictitious ſolitary brutal ſtate? 


Why not rather argue thus? As the powers na- 
turally innate to man can be exerciſed only in 


a ſocial life, therefore a ſocial life muſt be na- 


tural to man. 4 
Can man be without reflexion, without 
ſpeech, reaſon, ingenuity, and invention? Is he 
not thereby adapted for the perception of gene- 
ral and clear ideas, for comprehending truth, for 


reaſoning, for foreſight of what is to come; for 
arts and ſciences ; for the knowledge of himſelf, 
of the world, and his Creator? Why then has 
nature implanted in man, and in him only, the 
idea of beauty, proportion, ſymmetry, and per- 
fection in things without us, in ourſelves, and in 
others; but that we might enjoy a ſublime plea- 
ſure in the contemplation of the world, might 
make ourſelves and others more perfect, and 
uniformly practiſe every ſocial virtue? Nature 
hath given nothing in vain; ſhe has certainly 
appointed us for the uſe of our faculties and 
powers: Hence it appears, that the only ſtate 
natural to, and becoming a man, is that in 
which his natural faculties, conferred on him 
by the Creator as a peculiar privilege, can be 
exerciſed: on the contrary, that ſtate is un- 
natural and inhuman which deprives us of the 
uſe of all thole noble advantages, and reduces 
us to the ſtate of a ſtupid, dumb ſavage, paſſing 
his whole life in one continued indolent and 


torpid ſtate, without thought or ſentiment. 
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Sometimes M. Rouſſeau ſeems to confound 
the exerciſe of the powers or faculties with 
nature itſelf, and accounts a thing unnatural and 
oppoſite to the nature of man, becauſe the ex- 
erciſe of the powers does not take place of itſelf, 
and out of the ſocial ſtate: For he continually 
affirms, that reflection, abſtract ideas, ſpeech, 

general ideas, &c. are contrary to the nature of 
man ; and yet he grants that, together with 
many other natural taculties, they develop them- 
ſelves in the ſocial ſtate, Thus, according to 
him, nothing is nature, but a power that ſpon- 
taneouſly manifeſts itſelf even in thoſe individuals 
who live in a ſolitary ſtate; and all the reſt is 
only ſuperinduced and adventitious, out of na- 
ture, and contrary to it. But the power, or innate 
faculty and tendency, which conſtitutes nature, 

is, and ever reſides in a thing ; though the ex- 
rise of ſuch power, through {ome defect or 
impediment, be not of itſelf, or in every ſtate 
and ſituation, carried into practice. The excr- 
ciſe of the natural powers frequently ſuppoſing 
a certain definite ſtate or circumſtance, as a con- 
dition in the want of which, the actual exerciſe 
of the powers of nature does not take place ; 
though the nature or eſſence of every thing con- 
tinues immutable. Here we may appeal to the 
nature of inanimate things, whoſe action, through 
ſome outward obſtructions, may be hindered for 


ages ; but, by an alteration of circumſtances, it 
, will 
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will immediately ſheu its permanency: Beſides, 
animate Beings furniſh us with number eſs in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind. 

It is the nature of the bees to make wax and 
honey, and with the former to build cells, and 
to lay up the honey in them: But the practice 


of this natural propenſity is connected with theſe 


circumſtances; viz. there muſt be a whole 
{warm of bees afſembled together, and they mutt 
have a queen to preſide over them. If a ſingle 
bee was to be put in a hive with flies or other 
inſects, or if the queen was taken from a ſwarm, 
the exerciſe of their powers is immediately ſuſ- 
pended ; and yet the nature of the bee remains 
perfectly the ſame: ſo that it muſt thence be 
concluded, that a ſtate or circumſtance in which 
the natural faculties of an animal may be brought 
into action, is natural to that animal, and con- 
formable to its nature; and, on the contrary, 
that a ſtate or circumſtance that obſtructs the 
exerciſe of its natural powers, is contrary to its 
nature. M. Rouſſeau deals with his original 
man, juſt as if he was to place a bee among 
flies, or other inſects, and, becauſe it collects no 
honey or wax in ſuch a diſagreeable fituation, 
was to conclude that the nature of bees leads to 
no ſuch thing; but that it is rather contrary to 
their nature, and a quality acquired by mixing 
in ſociety. He firſt tranſlates his primitive man 
from the natural ſtate of human ſociety, into arr 
unnatural ſtate among brutes; and then, from 
the want of exerciſing his natural powers, draws 


a concluſion againſt the whole nature of man. 
One 


— 
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des, One error generally begets another: for as 
in- M. Rouſſeau diſowns true nature, and does not 
= diſtinguiſh the exerciſe of the natural powers, 


together with the conditions annexed to it, from q 
nature itſelf; he could not have any juſt idea of 1 
what is either natural, unnatural, or contrary to 1 
nature. This eſpecially betrays ĩtſelf, when he tells 
us, that freedom of choice and reflexion in men, i" 
are not to be accounted natural ; and farther re- 1 
preſents ſociety, ſpeech, reflexion, the forming of ' 
general and abſtract ideas, knowledge, the arts and x 
ſciences, and poſſibly alſo humanity, friendſhip, 
virtue; and religion, as mere inſtitutions, and all it 
unnatural, As if, in the nature of man, as in | 
mechanical powers and the inſtincts of animals, 9 
every thing was ſo circumſcribed, that he muſt {1 
act by a blind impulſe, without forethought, and 4 
only in one way. But the pre-eminent nature 
of man conſiſts in this very thing, v:z. that by 
underſtanding and reflexion, he can voluntarily, 
according to the rules of truth and perfection, 
determine on that to which he is not blindly 
impelled by nature, and which yet correſponds 
= with his nature. Now, the uſe of reaſon, and 
the noble operations of the underſtanding and 
will, of which it is productive, flow from the | 
rational or reflective faculty. Therefore, the uſs 1 
of ſound reaſon, with the noble operations of the 1 
n A underſtanding and will, of which it is produc- f 
tive, are, in themſelves, natural to man; and 
n the ſocial converſible ſtate, correſponding with 
's the uſe of ſound reaſon, and the exerciſe of the | 
= underſtanding and will accompanying it, in 4 
c Y 2 which 
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which the dignity of human nature conſiſts, is“ 
the natural ſtate of man, On the contrary, a 
brute-man, who has no congeniĩal inſtincts, ſound 3 
reaſon, or other powers of his own, but only E 
imitates the propenſities of other creatures, is an 
animal without nature; and ſuch an imitation 3 
is quite unnatural: conſequently, a ſavage = 
ſtate among brutes, in which reaſon, and all 
the powers. that characteriſe a man, are buried 
and rendered uſeleſs, is not a ſtate: natural to 
man, or a ſtate congruent with his nature; but | 
a moſt unnatural ſtate, in which nothing that is 5 
human can be exerted by him. The innate! 
rules of ſound reaſon, contrary to, or without 
which, men cannot premeditately think on ot 
chuſe any thing, are the rules of congruity, or » 
contrariety, the end of which is the knowledge 
of truth; and the rules that direct us to the 
purſuit of what is good and perfect, and to the 
avoidance of what is evil and imperfect, the end 7 
of which is happineſs. Therefore every thought 
and deſire which correſponds with this rule, 
and leads us to the diſcovery of truth, the pol- 
ſeſſion of knowledge, and to perfection, is con- 


gruent with our nature, and therefore natural. 
- Hence it is natural to man, by knowledge and 
experience, to inveſtigate neceſſary and beneficial 8 
truths; and, by virtue and the ſciences, to pro- 
mote his own external and internal perfection and 
happineſs, together with that of others. On the 5 
other hand, it is quite unnatural for man to give 


himſelf no concern about uſeful knowledge, but 
to continue in a brutiſh ſtate of dumb ignorance, 
without 
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without in the leaſt uſing his endeavours either 
to make himſelf or others more perfect and 
happy than the beaſts of the field; ſo as neither 
to fulfil any duty, exerciſe any virtue, nor practiſe 
any art. It is ſtill more unnatural, in defiance of 
reaſon, to maintain contrarieties, and deny things 
that are congruent; and it is a very unnatural 
choice to promote imperfection, uneaſineſs, and 
wretchedneſs, in ourſelves and others. There- 
fore let M. Rouſſeau himſelf judge, whether his 
whole ſyſtem be not utterly unnatural, and even 
contrary to nature. 


SECTION . 


M. Rouſſeau has likewiſe charged the ſocial 
ſtate with evils barely accidental, as if they were 
eſſential to it; though there are many abuſes 
incidental to the ſocial ſtate, that does not render 
that ſtate unnatural in itſelf, nor prove it to be 
pernicious. The beſt and moſt neceſſary things 
may be abuſed ; but are they, theretore, to be 
looked on as evil, corrupt, and pernicious? Rouſ- 
ſeau's declamation againſt the accidental incon- 
veniencies of the ſocial ſtate, by no means proves 
what he endeavours to demonſtrate; and, what 
is worſe, he not only propoſes no expedient for 
purging civil ſociety of thoſe evils, but deprives 
us of all the good which we derive from that 
ſtate. 

In drawing a compariſon between man and 
brutes, we ſhall take care not to tranſgreſs by 
our partiality to either ſide : I (hall not only ſhew 
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what we have in common with other animals, 
but wherein they excel us, and vice verſa. But, 
firſt, it muſt in general be ſuppoſed, that the 
great Creator has made both men and brutes 
capable of arriving at a certain degree of per-. 
fection, delight, and happineſs. The ſuperiority 7 
on either {ide will point out to us the kind of 
happineſs to which our nature is adapted, and 


has a tendency. 


SECTION VL 


What man has in common with brutes, is 
chiefly a ſenſitive life in an organical body ; 


which we derive from our parents at our birth, 
ſupport by food, and then propagate our ſpecies, 
and die. Both have internal vital powers, which 
perform their functions without any thought or 
premeditation; both exert a voluntary motion of 
the members, in order to move from one place 
to another, or to uſe outward things; to avert 
danger, or for the relief and refreſhment of 
their bodies. Both are endued with ſenſes, and 
have ſenſible repreſentations of preſent objects 
by their feeling, hearing, taſte, ſight, and ſmell; 
which are alſo accompanied with imagination 
and memory, or a repreſentation and recollection 
of what is paſt . Both ſpecies, by means of 

In attributing to animals ſenſes, imagination, and memory, 
as to man, I mean no further than a general conformation or re- 
ſemblance, which, by no means, excludes the particular diverſities. 
In man, the excellence of thoſe faculties is heightened by a ma- 
nifeſt conſciouſneſs of them; whereas beaſts ſeem not to have a 
knowledge either of the paſt or preſent, nor of themſelyes, nor of 
other things, in the ſame manner as we have, 
wha homies | the 


oa 
: 
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the ſenſes, feel pleaſure and pain, and thereby 


are united to a ſenſitive deſire or averſion ; that 
is, to certain paſſions. Thus are we, in common 
with brutes, ſubjects of ſenſitive happineſs or 
miſery ; and our paſſions keep us continually 
active in promoting the former, and avoiding 


I the latter. A natural inſtin& prompts us to pro- 
| oY our ſpecies with a mate of the fame 


ind, to love our young, to feed and protect 
them, Laſtly, we are liable to the ſame ge- 
neral bodily accidents, ariſing from the con- 
nection of things, the laws of motion, and the 
texture of our bodies; from our food and drink, 


5 2 fait and foul weather, and the influence of the 


elements on the body. We may be hurt and 
wounded by the ſhock of harder bodies; abortive 


births ſometimes happen among us, and man is 
no leſs ſubject to aches, diſeaſes, and death, than 


the brute creation. | 
Hence we may conclude, that ſuch actions 
which men, by the analogy of nature, have in 


common vith brutes, confidered in themſelves, 


alſo correſpond with the human nature, and 
conſequently are conducive to thoſe ends for 
which the Creator defigned us. Herein con- 
fiſts the general law of nature, which the an- 
cient civilians have ſaid to be ſo called, becauſe 
nature itſelf has taught it to every living crea- 
ture; namely, to love itſelf, to endeavour to avert 
all evil and danger, to propagate its ſpecies, to 

feed, cheriſh, and protect its offspring, &c. 
Hence we fee, in particular, that God has 
granted to us all the ſenſitive pleaſure that other 
Y 4 animals 
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animals are capable of, and that we experience 
it in the ſame manner; the great Creator having pa 
continually annexed theſe agreeable ſenſations 
with the natural uſe of the bodily powers and to 
ſenſible organs; and conſequently that it is con- pi 
; 
7 


ſiſtent with the deſign of the Supreme Being fe 
that we ſhould ſeek and find part of our hap- tl 
pineſs in organical delight. = 0d 
: | A V 

SECTION VII. 1 


But in this ſort of happineſs that proceeds 
from ſenſitive pleaſure, brutes have ſome ad- 
vantages above the human ſpecies. It is not 

dne of the leaſt of thoſe advantages, that brutes | 
do not want any clothing or artificial weapons, 

any houſes or attendance ; and conſequently 

| they are under no neceſſity of inventing, Jearn- 
11 ing, and practiſing the ſeveral trades by which 
theſe wants are ſupplied. They bring their 
cloathing, weapons, and other neceſſaries into 
the world with them; and if they ſtand in need 
of any thing, nature has implanted in every 
ſpecies an inſtinct and ſkill capable of acquiring 
it, which they need only to follow, in order to 
ſupply all their neceſſities at all times, without 
error or diſappointment. 'Thoſe animals which 
make uſe of dwellings, are able of themſelves to 
dig or build them with amazing ſkill and ad- 
dreſs. Thoſe which uſe any covering or cloath- 
ing, and even changes of apparel, nature has 
taught to ſpin or weave it, and to caſt off their 
od garments, If brutes ſometimes are obliged 
to 
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to ſeek their food with great trouble, or to pre- 
pare it for uſe, or to lay up in ſtore againſt a 
ſeaſon of want; nature has inſtructed them how 
to earn their living, or ſeek their food ; how to 
prepare it for uſe, and to conſtruct granaries 
for laying it up before winter ſets in. Are 
they expoſed to enemies, or liable to hurts and 
diſeaſes? they are, on this account, provided 
with arms, and the knowledge of the proper 
remedies, and the moſt advantageous way of 
uſing of them. In propagating their ſpecies, 
and the care of their young, there is no need of 
inſtructing them in the duties of the matrimo- 
nial ſtate. At the propereſt ſeaſon they ſelect a 
mate, and prepare ſoft neſts for their young, 
carefully warming, feeding, and, if neceflary, 
ſuckling them; and, on occaſion, defending 
them with an intrepidity of which at other times 
they ſeem not to have the leaſt ſpark. If ſome 
ſpecies of brutes be of a ſocial nature, the fun- 
damental laws of a well-regulated common- 
wealth are written in their hearts, and every 
individual diſcharges his duty without com- 
pulſion or puniſhment. 

But how naked, how deſtitute, how ignorant 
does man come into the world ? What time and 
labour has it coſt the human ſpecies to invent, 
and bring to their preſent perfection, the arts 
and ſciences ſubſervient to their wants, conve- 
niency, or pleaſure? On us nature has beſtowed 
no inſtinct or natural ſkill ; the faculty of reaſon 
is all we hold of her, in order to procure many 
things which we cannot well be without, More- 

over, 
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over, the arts and ſciences invented by that 
faculty wete, at firſt, but rude and imperfect; 
the improvement of them has been the work 
of ages, and yet they are not carried to the 
perfection of which they are capable: neither 
are they hereditary in the families of artiſts; 
but muſt be continued by inſtruction, and be 
learned only by ſedulous application, and that 
in an imperfect manner. When the improve- 
ment of arts or ſciences is neglected by men, 
or when they diſcourage the inventors of them, 
they immediately decline, and the taſte of the 
age becomes vitiated; it falls into a ſavage ig- 
norance, and many inventions are utterly loſt. 
That reaſon, which alone was given us in or- 
der to attain to our happineſs, muſt be conti- 
nually kept in action. The human ſpecies by 
their bodily wants, and the want of proper in- 
ſtincts, are teſerred to the uſe of their reaſon, 
and the knowledge of themſelves and the 
world; and are incited to perſeverance and di- 
ligence, if they would avoid ignominy, pain, 
and diſquietude, and enjoy any degree of plea- 
ſure. Beſides, the uſe of reaſon is alſo neceſſary 
to check the exorbitancy of our ſenſual deſires, 
and to reſtrain thoſe abuſes by which any kind 
of pleaſure that is within our reach, might turn 
to our detriment, 


SECTION VIII. 


The wealthy and faſhionable part of the 
world will perhaps ſay, Let thoſe whoſe por- 
tion 
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tion is poverty rack their minds with invention 
and application, We have no occaſion to ſtuff 
our heads with deep ſpeculations, to plan 
ſchemes, or by ſtudy to embitter the enjoyments 
which we can command at our eaſe. Thank 
Heaven! Our anceſtors have already made am- 
ple proviſion for us; mechanics, artiſts, and your 
men of letters, are glad to wait on us when we 
have need of them : Let it be our care to pleaſe 
ourſelyes, and to take our ſwing of pleafure and 
diverſions. 
But not to inſiſt, at preſent, that, without 


the exerciſe of the underſtanding, there can be 


no moderation in ſenſual pleaſures; a man, 
who has ſuch ideas of things, would be far 
from knowing himſelf, and, by gratifying his 


nature in ſuch a brutal manner, would utterly 


wander from the path of human felicity. Sen- 
ſual pleaſure is not the only, nor the final, end 
of human nature. Herein conſiſts one great 
difference between men and brutes: when the 
latter have ſtilled the cravings of the ſenſes ; 
when they have eat and drank their fill, and 
at the proper ſeaſons have conſummated their 
Loves, they are in their way, perfectly ſatisfied; 
their knowledge and defires extend no farther, 
and they want nothing more. In reality, time 
never appears tedious to them ; ſtrangers to any 
farther or higher gratifications, they have nei- 
ther faculties nor aptitude, neither incentive to, 
nor reliſh of them. They ſ{cek no ſuperfluous 
delights; they are never ſollicitous about the 
delicacy of food, and know nothing of the dif- 
quietudes 
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quietudes of ambition. In ſhort, they can, ac- 
cording to their nature, be much ſooner ſatisfied, 
and at a cheaper rate, than the human ſpecies. 
But could man, without any trouble or art, 
or even without any labour of the underſtand- 


ing, obtain all the pleaſures he has in common 


with brutes, would he then be happy? and 
could his nature be perfectly ſatisfied therewith ? 
would he not ſeek further and ſublimer plea- 
ſures? would the human ſoul take up with 
ſuch traſh ? He cannot long hold out under ſu- 

rfluous ſenſual pleaſures: neceflity requires 
but little; the ſtomach is ſoon filled, and the 
pleaſures of love are momentary. And if even 


the temperate enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſures be 


not ennobled in us by ingenuity, taſte, under- 
ſtanding, penetration, converſation, and fidelity, 
it makes but a faint and languid impreſſion on 
us; and to him, who endeavours to extend them 
beyond the neceſſities of nature, the delightful 
part entirely ceaſes: he clogs and weakens his 
ſtrength, renders himſelf unfit for the pleaſure 
he ſo eagerly thirſts after ; and, inſtead of reap- 
ing any pleaſure, involves himſelf in pain and 
diſeaſes. Is he for entertaining himſelf in a 
more elegant manner, with the innocent plea- 
ſures of the fight and hearing, with aſſemblies, 
plays or muſic, with ſuperb houſes, gardens, &c. 
yet thoſe when the novelty of them ceaſes, will 
loſe their agreeableneſs, and become taſteleſs 
and inſipid, while the rational ſoul is not a whit 
the better for theſe refinements. Man 1s by no 
means created for the long enjoyment of any 

ſenſual 
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ſenſual pleaſure; nor can the ſatisfaction he 
reaps from them, equal that of the brutes. He 
who uſes them no further than neceſſity re- 
quires, or as refreſhments after more ſerious oc- 


cupations, and ſeaſons them with wiſdom and 


gratitude to the benign Author of them, enjoys 

reater and more exalted pleaſures, than the 
ſenſualiſt who makes it his daily employment 
to gratify his appetites. 

But is the remainder of our days to be a me- 
lancholy, ſluggiſh void? would not ſuch an in- 
active ſtate render us a burden to ourſelves ? 
The human mind requires ſomething farther. 
Thus whether our induſtry be excited by neceſ- 
ſity, affection, avarice, or ambition, on one hand 
neceſſity, and, on the other hand paſſion, (which 
extends our deſires above all bodily and external 
wants) ſhew that we cannot be ſo eaſily made 
happy and contented as the brutes are. Are 
theſe deſires then to be ſatisfied by wealth or 
honour ? By no means: while they continue to 
be paſſions in us, we are not a ſtep nearer to 
ſolid content or real happineſs. A great increaſe 
of wealth and abundance? only doubles our toils 
and cares, our folicitude and avarice; and empty 
honour is a ficeting ſhadow, which we eagerly 
purſue, without ever getting it in our power. 
Inward contentment is not to be procured by 
wealth or honour, conſidered in themſelves, 


but flows from a conciouſneſs of wiſdom and 


virtue by which both of them were acquired, 
and by which we are regulated in the uſe of 


them. 
Thus 
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Thus it appears, every way, that man, ac- 
cording to his nature, ſtands in need of much 
more to render him happy, than what makes 
brutes perfectly ſo according to their nature; 
and that for the attainment of human happineſs, 
we muſt exert thoſe powers which diſtinguiſh 
us from the brute creation. Is not man poſſeſſed 
of the more ſublime faculties of underſtanding, 
ſagacity, and ſound reaſon? Has he not a pleaſ- 
ing perception of regularity, and ſymetry, of 
perfection, beauty, and deſign in the productions 
of nature and art. Does he not feel in himſelf 
a deſire after knowledge, an impulſe that excites 
him to inveſtigate the conſtitution, eſſence, pro- 
perties, the cauſes and effects, of things? Does 
he not obſerve that he is allured to the know- 
ledge of himſelf, his nature, his intellectual 
powers and affections, his origin, and the grounds 
of his complacency, truſt, and hope? Is he not 
delighted with wiſdom, courage, prudence, in- 
genuity, benevolence, equity, affection, friend- 
ſhip, fidelity, goodneſs, magnanimity, and every 
virtue which he perceives in others? Does not 
admiration, emulation, ſelf-love, nay his very 
love of eaſe, ſpur him on to employ himſelf in 
uſeful occupations, to delight in pratſe-worthy 
exerciſes in order to attain ſatisfaction and per- 
fection, and to promote the common good ? 
Certainly he that is a ſtranger to theſe noble 
ſentiments, or palls and vitiates the reliſh of 
them; he who, ſwayed by ſenſe alone, would 
tuppreis and choak the activity of the rational 
taculties, muſt neceſſarily experience, during an 
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irkſome and tedious length of time, ſelf- con- 
tempt, diſgrace, ſorrow and fear, by reaſon of 
his ignorance, doubts, ſervility and turpitude: 


muſt feel the want of that perfection and ha- 


pineſs which is peculiar to his nature, and be 
pained with the reſtleſs ſtrugglings of his op- 
preſſed dignity. Nay, ſome mental exerciſes 
are not ſufficiently maſculine and improving for 
the human mind, but ought to be looked upon 
as puerile trifles, on which a man only ſquan- 
ders away his time, and ſpends his life unprofit- 
ably, Whatever brings no real benefit to our- 
ſelves or others; whatever does not relieve our 
neceſſities, or promote our conveniency and 
well-being ; whatever does not cnrich the un- 
derſtanding with the knowledge of important 
truths, nor incline the will to virtue and bene- 
volence, truſt and hope, can never afford any 
ſolid ſatisfaction to mankind. 


SE STI] IX. 


I ſhall now ſubjoin the third privilege that 
Brutes enjoy beyond us with regard to the hap- 
pineſs allotted to them: vig. they are not at 
all troubled about futurity ; while man on the 
contrary, were he even poſſeſſed of all he could 
deſire, is frequently diſturbed by a concern 
about future events, and by that means embit- 
ters his preſent gratifications. 

It is evident from all that we obſerve in 
brutes, that, to repreſent to themſelves their 
own future condition, or that of other things 

about 
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about them, is beyond their capacities. The 
preſent ſenſation puts them in mind of ſome 
craving of their nature, and an innate. {kill, or 
addreſs directs them how to ſatisfy it. In this 
they act with pleaſure; and having enjoyed 
what they deſired with undiſturbed ſatis faction, 
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they are eaſy and at reſt. The morrow never ce 
enters into their thoughts, and they very ſeldom w 
know any wants. They are never troubled with ve 
anxiety or fear about any diſtant or future cala- h 
mities ; and even death itſelf comes upon them v 
unexpected, as they never had ſeen it before, or re 
been under any apprehenſions of grief or terror c 
at its approach. = a 


But man's conceptions are not limited to pre- p 
ſent objects; he will, he muſt, look forward. u 
His underſtanding, by comparing the paſt with "F Þt 
the preſent, ſhews him partly what is to come, ce 
at leaſt the poſlibility of certain future events. 0 
He conſiders the various chances and accidents, { 
good or bad, which may fall out in the future 
4 courſe of his life ; ; he forms ſchemes of happi- 
14 neſs; he meditates and computes; he exerts all 
his prudence and {kill to remove every thing 
j | that may obſtruct the deſign he has in view. 
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Nevertheleſs he cannot plainly {ec into the courſe 
of things; the way before him 1s intercepted by 
a dark cloud. Hope and fear accompany him 
on either fide, and happineſs and miſery ſeem 
to wait for him at a diſtance. Nay, when man 
has reached the propoſed end of his moſt ardent 
with, his deſires immediately take wing, and 
reach forward to infinitude, Among all theſe 

and 
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endleſs endeavours after an uncertain happi- 
neſs, he is, in reality, haſtening to certain death. 
In ſhort, it is againſt the nature of man, on 
the one fide, not to think beforehand ; and, on 
the other, to expect without emotion the future 
calamities that are poſſible, and death which is 
certain and inevitable. Hence it follows that, 
with all our boaſted underſtanding, which is fo 
very keen- ſighted, we ſhall be much more un- 
happy than brutes, if we do not improve 1t to 
wiſdom and virtue, which alone will always 
remain with us, and can promiſe us as laſting 
content; and if it does not bring us to the 
acknowledgment of an all-wiſe, benign, and 
powerful Creator and governor of the world, 
under whoſe providence and protection we may 
be ſecure, and who, even by theſe natural con- 
ceptions and defires of future good, quickens 
our hopes, and incites us to the purſuit, of a 
ſublimer and more laſting felicity. 


gierte . 


It appears from the premiſes, that men, by 
the want of ſome advantages which are granted 
to brutes, are under a neceſſity of uſing their 
reaſon. Now 1t, on the contrary, it can be 
proved, they owe to their reaſon all the advan- 
tages they enjoy ſuperior to brutes, then will it 
be alſo manifeſt, that their deficiency in this 
reſpect, is made a means of far greater advan- 
tages. But as all the benefit and advantage 


which animate Beings do or can enjoy, muſt be 
2 looked 
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looked upon as the end which the Creator had 
in his view; fo muſt it likewiſe be the defign of 
the Deity that man ſhouid uſe his reaſon, and 
thereby attain to advantages and pre- eminences 
proper to his rational nature. 

Though man, by nature, not only ſtands 
equally in need of corporeal things as brutes do, 


but labours under a much greater; yet, inſtead 9 
of havipg their inſtinct and innate ſkill, he 


comes into the world quite helpleſs and igno— 
rant, This deſtitute ſtate lays him under a ne- 
ceility of exerting his peculiar gift of reaſon, to 
make up for his other deficiencies; accordingly 
the human ſpecies being aſſembled together by 
neceſſity, have invented vocal ſigns, or a lan- 


guage, in order to impart to each other their | 


thoughts and concerns. They have ranſacked 
the bowels of the earth, and all nature, to di- 
verſify their food, apparel, habitations, and uten- 
fils: They have ſucceſſively invented, and im- 
proved one mechanic art after another. They 
have obſerved the courſe of the ſtars, in order to 


regulate the time for agriculture and their voy- | 


ages to other countries. Architecture, commerce, 
and the diviſion of territories proved the ſources 
of Aricametic and Geometry. The accidents 
to which the human body is obnoxious put 
them cn inventing various medicines. That men 
might live in ſafety, and be provided againſt 
rapine and violence, and at the ſame time might 
enjoy the conveniency of a ſocial life, regular 
ſocieties were founded; towns were built, laws 
inſtituted, and magiſtrates appointed, The more 

men 
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men had ſupplied their bodily wants, the more 
they experienced the happy effect of a proper 
uſe of their reaſon, the higher ſenſe they began 
to entertain of the excellence of their rational 
faculties, and to know the diſtinguiſhing happi- 
neſs to which they lead. Now, if that neceſſat 


= inſtin&, ſkill, and cunning which are obſerved 


in brutes had been natural or hereditary to the 
human ſpecies, they would have had neither 
capacity for, nor incentive to, any higher degree 
of perfection. But our natural want of inferior 
endowments, compels us to make ourſelves am- 
ple amends for it by dint of our own faculties ; 


and as this can only be done by the exerciſe of 
Z reaſon, knowledge, induſtry, and morality, our 
very imperfections point us out the way to a 


much higher ſtate of perfection. Let us, there- 
fore, take a view likewiſe of the principal ad- 
vantages which are offered to us above the brute 
creation, if we will follow the inclinations of 
nature, and behave like reaionabie Beings, 


SECTION XI. 


Firſt, by the uſe of reaſon we acquire even in 


| ſenſitive things, very eminent advantages above 


the brute creation. Our palate is gratified by a 
variety of pleaſing taſtes, which are procured by 


an elegant choice of food, and to which brutes 
are utter ſtrangers. 
natural uncultivated ſtate of wildneſs, is delight- 


ed only with one particular ſound or modulation 
of the voice, 


Their hearing, being in a 


Brutes are ſeldom obſerved 


Z. 
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mind the notes of a different ſpecies of animals, 


or to liſten to the harmony of muſic which 7 
works ſo powerfully on the human mind. Lan- 


guage is quite beyond their capacity; and their | 
natural converſation conſiſts only of inarticulate 


ſounds, making known certain wants or fenſa- 


tions. Their fight has no perception of variety, 
form, ſymmetry, or reſemblance; of the mingling 


of colours, ſhades, beauty and proportion. The 


utmoſt delight which they know of, or have 


within their power, extends no farther than the 
ſatisfying the moſt craving of their wants. 0 ; 


By theſe inſtances, I would willingly put 
mankind in mind, that all theſe various enter- | 


tainments and pleaſures of the ſenſes, form but 


the very leaſt part of the advantages we enjoy | 
above the brute creation. 


SECTION XII. 4 


The ſecond advantage which man enjoys | 
above brutes, conſiſts in the intellectual delight? 


which ariſes in him by ſurveying the beauties of 
art and nature; the mental pleaſure he derives © 
from truth and knowledge, from hiſtory and 
invention, from converſation and genius. N 
alone has a capacity and deſire to inveſtigate the 
conſtitution and cauſes of things, by his penetra - 
tion to aſcend from himſelf, and from animate 
and inanimate nature, to the firſt inviſible Cauſe, 3 


the infinite moſt perfect Being, and to make 


ſuch knowledge a ſource of the ſublimeſt and 
moſt raviſhing pleaſure. To theſe gratifications 
brutes 
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brutes are utter ſtrangers; nor have the titilla- 


mals tions of ſenſe the leaſt part in exciting them. Vet 
Which the excellencies of this knowledge are far ſupe- 
Lan- rior; to; all ſenſual pleaſures; it imparts to the 
| their human mind its genuine food, its true vigour, 
jculate and, at the ſame time, an innocent and exalted 
ſenſa - pleaſure. This will more plainly appear from 
ariety, the following contraſt. 
ngling The enjoyment of ſenſible things is limited to 
The a narrow circuit, beyond which if they are ex- 
have tended, they ceaſe to be pleaſures. But the ſoul 
in the is ever capable of an increaſe of knowledge, 
4 and the more it has acquired, the more it thirſts 
put atter it; its capacity for farther improvements 
if eng * increaſes, and the pleaſures accruing to it from 
m but 3 ſuch acquiſitions, inſtead of abating or ceaſing, 
enjoy regale the human mind with ever-growing 
delight. Senſual enjoyments may imperceptibly 
| be carried to exceſs ; and we may leveral ways 
dee miſled by bodily indulgencies, ſo as to impair 
our health and ſtrength, our reputation and ſub- 
-njovs | & ſtance, and to bring on ourſelves pain, infamy, 
light: = ſorrow and remorſe. But of true knowledge, 
ies of who can ſay, that it is carried to excels, or is 
erives | 2 pernicious? on the contrary, knowledge is ever 
and improving, ever delighting us, and brings no 
Man 4 ſorrow or remorſe with it. 
e the 1 I!be organs and powers of the body naturally 
xetra- | 4 bęcome more blunt and languid in the decline 
mate © of life. The pleaſures of ſenſe leave us, how - 
aule, euer deſirous we may be of retaining them; by 
nake J degrees we grow out of conceit with life; and 


- and j the whole material world no lon iger affords any 


tions | | 23 Joy 


rutes 


r * 
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joy or delight. But if only the faculty oſ think- 4 


ing remains ſound and entite, the ſoul improves be 
in vigour, ſagacity, ſcience, and wiſdom. A 
delight in truth, and deſire of intellectual im- 
provements, accompany us till death, and even 
far beyond the term of life and the extent of | 
our preicat faculties. 'J 
Senſual pleaſures ceaſe with the fleeting en- 
joyment of them; the remembrance of them is 
a mere dream; the ſtrength which food, &. 
had imparted to the body again languiſhes. But a 
knowledge remains with us as long as we live; t 
it becomes a property, a perfection, interwoven, |# ; 
as it were, with the eſſence of the ſoul. WEe ; 
can reflect on it whenever we pleaſe, and the RF + 
pleaſure and benefits of recollection fall little 
ſhort of our firſt acquiſition of it; eſpecially | 
ſince the bare ſurvey of our ſtore of truths, can- 
not but be productive of new degrees of know- | 3 
ledge. | | | 3 
If, with the pleaſures of ſenſe, we compare 
in particular the knowledge of God, of his moſt 
wile and gracious views in the creation and diſ- 
poſition of the world, and the influence it has 
on our tranquility and contentment ; the plea- 
{ures of the underſtanding, which are derived 
from the ſource of all perfection, muſt be al- 
lowed infinitely to ſurpaſs all the gratification: 
which we have in common with brutes. But 
this ſpeculation is too extenſive to be properly 
purſued in this place. Something of it has been 
ſaid above; but I ſhall reſerve a farther diſcuſ- 


fion of this ſubject for the concluſion of this 
book. 19 
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Jam well aware, that it is not given to every 
man to be knowing and learned; ner arc al! 
the learned capable of invention, or the more 
ſablime ſciences. However, all of us, as n 
can perceive, obſerve, reflect, think. ani read 
what others have invented, ubferved, and at- 
chieved. There are many beneficia] wy azree- 
able ſpeculations which require no great }carn- 
ing, and preſent cemfelves ; in converſatlon, in 
Hiſtory, Travels, works of genius, Divinity, 
and Morality; in the improvement ot of hogs 
ture, and gardening ; in ſurreying the v aricty of 
animals, vegetables, and every part of nature, 
and admiring the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator ſo confpicuouily dis played n . FIN, 
it very rarely happens that a man, throug! want 
of genius or reading cannot partake © Gr {uchh 
gratifications as raiſe mankind above all brutal 


or ſenſual pleaſures. /a/ : 


wt 
2 


SECTION XIII. 


The third privilege which we enjoy above 
the brutes flows from the preceding; annd that 
is a rational knowledge of God, of the univerſe, 
and of our own nature, which affords a generous 
pleaſure to the mind, ariſing from the perſection 
of others, as well as our own. 

Every animal, in its Kind, bas indeed the en- 
*joyment of the pleaſures which are conveyed by 
the organs of ſenſe; but has no 2 ment of the 


perfection of thoſe | organs; its ſelf b eing without 
any 1 or e n of it. Every 
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ſpecies, in their corporeal parts that contribute to 
life, ſenſation, motion, and propagation, is of a 
moſt admirable: ſtructure, and, withal furniſhed 
with neceſſary, inſtincts and ſkill; but not one 
of them is capable of knowing or taking delight 
in its own perfection, whether it lies in the for- 
mation of the body, or the powers of the foul. 
The variety, order, and harmony of things with- 
out them, are, as it were, inviſible to brutes ; 
and conſequently they are not at all affected by 
them. Beauty, art, and deſign make no impreſſion 
on them; not to mention their utter incapacity 
of elevating their minds to the contemplation of 


the fountain and origin of all perfections, or of 
knowing any thing of the amiableneſs of virtue. 


It is man alone who ſees or perceives. what is 
ſpiritual in the things that are on earth: It is 
not by any ſtimulation of our ſenfible organs 
cauſed by inanimate matter, but by a peculiar 
energy of the ſublimer faculties of the foul, that 
we perceive the beauty, art, perfection, and de- 
ſign of things, admire them, and delight in the 
ſpeculative knowledge of them. It is our un- 
derſtanding alone which knows the import and 
true ſignification of the letters written in the 
book of nature, and, in the diſplay of the high- 
eſt wiſdom and love, perceives the ſupremely- 
perfect Cauſe. And this knowledge raviſhes 
and delights the mind in a manner far tran(- 


cending all the titillations of the groſler ſenſes. 
-— This feeds, ſtrengthens, and enlivens the ſoul, as 


a Being abſtracted from the, body. This alone 
fixes the mind in a ſolid tranquillity, and inſpires 
8 ö ; Es 
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it with noble defires of a felicity ſuitable to our 
nature. Beſides, in the knowledge and con- 


ſhed verfation of "ſuch petſons as exhibit an image of 
one perfection, we find à certain complacency to 
ight I which brutes are entire ſtrangers. The expe- 
for- XZ rience; knowledge, and ingenuity of ſuch; their 
oul, mental endowments ; their delicate taſte, and 


th- = judgement; their courage, prudence, and tem- 


tes; ance; their honour, fidelity and benevolence; 
by their friendſhip, gratitude, equity, juſtice, and 
lion bother virtues, draw us to them with the cords 
City j of love; and the moſt abandoned perſons can- 
not gnaot withhold their eſteem and reverence, from 
of ſuch an aſſemblage of mental and moral perfec- 
. tions. 

p However, nothing 1s nearer to us than our- 


ſelves, and in order to act like men, we mult not 
mould our underſtanding and will only accord- 
ing to the perfection of others, but chiefly after 
the Divine pattern, and the laws and deſign 
which God has exhibited in the nature of things; 
by which means we attain to real perfection, 
and have a well-grounded reaſon to rejoice in, 
and be delighted with our own perfections. No 
idea can be ſo pleaſing to us, as that which re- 
preſents us amiable in our own eyes. 

The gifts of nature and fortune are, indeed, 
agreeable to us; we are pleaſed with the elegant 
form, the health, ſtrength and vigour of our 
bodies, the quickneſs and acuteneſs of our ſenſi- 
ble organs, our memory, fancy, ſagacity, and 
reaſon; we are pleaſed with an honourable de- 
{cent and conſanguinity, with wealth, eaſe, dig- 

nity, 
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nity, and honour. But nothing flatters us in a 
more agreeable, delightful manner, than what 
we owe to our own endeavours, and have made, 
as it were our own, eſpecially with regard to 
intellectual improvements. When, by converſa- 
tion, enquiries, obſervation, reading, reflection, 
and invention, we have acquired a remarkable 
degree of knowledge, wiſdom, and ſkill ; when 


wee have diſpoſed and habituated our inclinations 


to pure, benevolent, and noble views ; when we 
have a conſciouſneſs of the performance of our 
duty, of virtuous endeavours, and praiſe-worthy 
actions; when we have irradifated our minds 
with an unclouded complacency, a ſerene forti- 
tude, and confident hope; we then enjoy a 
pleaſure, which preponderates every other conſi- 
deration, and renders us truly happy. 

I muſt farther ſubjoin another compariſon, 
which daily experience renders neceſſary. The 
capacity we diſcover in our underitanding, 1s 
certainly a very agreeable object of our ſpecula- 
tion; yet the keeneſt intellect, and the moſt ex- 
tenſive knowledge, frequently cauſe men to fall 
into diſquietudes, if the will does not acquieſce 
in the ends which God had in view when he 
created us. He never can enjoy himfelf; all 
the gifts of nature and fortune cannot fatisfy that 
man, who tortures himſelf with difcontent and 
envy, when he fees others crowned with the 
advantages of body, mind, or fortune. Or if 
others are ſimple, ignorant, weak and vicious, 
this again fills him with contempt and hatred : 
or, perhaps, the world is wanting in the eſteem, 
nonour, 
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honour, affection, and praiſe, that are due to 
him; and this racks him with indignation, ran- 
cour, and malignity. Beſides, he labours, by 
his ſagacity and knowledge, to diſcover ſome 

flaw in nature, to cenſure providence, to exclude 
God out of the world, and to give himſelf up, 
without any comfortable hope or truſt, to a 
blind deſtiny or lawleſs chance. In ſhort, all 
the talents of ſuch a man ſerve only to render 


him more uneaſy and wretched; juſt as the 


miſers abundant wealth only induces him to 
make the leſs ute ot it, and live the more penu- 
riouſly. The perfection of the will is wanting 
in both; and it is that which muſt give the 
right turn to our contentment, and without it, 
no enjoyments or advantages can reach the hu- 
man heart. Man is chiefly born for rational 
complacency and inclinations. The more he 
knows, ſeeks, loves, and enjoys his own perfec- 
tion and that of other things, agreeably to the 
concatenation of Beings in the world, the greater 
is his felicity; and according to his ſtate, he 
may be tar happier than any other animal, it he 
does but regulate his will by the great end, for 


which the providence of God has placed him in 
the world. 


SECTION XIV. 


There is ſtill another important advantage 
which eminently diſtinguiſhes man above other 
animals. They indeed, by their ſenſible organs 
and inſtincts, acquire a certain degree of pertec- 


tion, 
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tion, and of delight and happineſs flowing from 
it: But they are all confined within the ſame 
immoveable limits, and cannot go a hair's 
breadth farther. One bird, for inſtance, of a 
certain ſpecies, does not build its neſt of a diffe- 
rent form or materials, ot more curiouſly, or 
more compactly than another; and the modern 
feathered race have made no manner of im- 
ptovements in the architecture of their prede- 
ceſſors. Spiders alſo, in weaving their webs, 
keep to the old faſhion which obtained among 
their ſpecies ſome thouſands of years tince. The 
tuneful modulations and warbling notes of the 
nightingale, are the fame as they were in the 
days of Adam. The bees invariably obſerve 
that economy and government, of which they 
have always experienced the benefits. In ſhort, 
no brute, or ſpecies of animals, can advance in 
perfection; they are at once, without any in- 


duſtry or application of theirs, as perfect as they 


ever will or can be. But this is all organical ; 
and they know no higher perfection than what 
deſcends to them hereditarily ; they have no in- 
clination for any thing higher, and conſequently 
have no defire, nor uſe any endeavours, to im- 
prove either themſelves, or their condition. 
Man, on the contrary, comes into the world 
without any limited ſkill or inſtinct; but he has 
an unlimited underſtanding, a will ever defirous 
of higher perfection, and a rational freedom to 
chooſe the beſt means in order to attain his 


ends. This makes man the only animal on the 
face of the earth, who is capable of improve- 


ment, 
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ment, and becomes more perfect than his an- 
ceſtors, and even than himſelf when in his. in- 


fancy. Arts, commerce and navigation daily 
improve among the human ſpecies; and noble 
improvements are continually. made in the ſci- 
ences; eſpecially in experimental philoſophy, 
geometry, and natural hiſtory. 

The only queſtion here, is, whether the men 
of this age are likewiſe improved in virtue and 
morality. I could heartily wiſh, that this queſ- 
tion would not admit of any diſpute : However, 
it appears to me, that, at caſt, ſeveral barbarous 


cuſtoms, ſome inhuman and unnatural vices, 


which once were very common, have been ex- 
ploded, and are now held in abhorrence, partly 


by the prevalence of a better taſte, partly by 


wiſe laws and ordinances, and partly by the in- 
troduction of a nobler and purer religion. But 
it ſeems entirely to depend on proper regulations 
in the polity of ſtates, and in the education of 
youth, more effectually to check the vices which 
ſtill prevail. Mankind is ſtill, in general, capable 
of a much greater degree of perfection, not only 
with regard to the underſtanding, but alſo to 
the will; and as the virtues are more congruous 


to human nature than the vices, there is no 


doubt but poſterity, by their natural and united 
efforts towards a greater degree of perfection, 
may far ſurpaſs the preſent generation in virtue 
and knowledge. In conſidering individuals a- 


mong men, and comparing them with other 
animals, the difference between them is ſtill 


Every animal is born with 
all 


more conſpicuous. 
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all the perfection it will ever attain to. It can- 
not improve itſelf by any application, induſtry 
or ſagacity z it never, in the leaſt, thinks of any 
ſuch thing. It has no idea of any thing better; 
no hope, wiſh or defire, after what is to come, 
or what may poſſibly happen. On the contrary, 
every man 1s always endeavouring to advance 
towards perfection; and there is not one of us, 
who, during this life, becomes ſo perfect in re- 
ality, as he could, or would wiſh to be. After 
the moſt aſſiduous endeavours, guided by all the 
wiſdom he is maſter of, man ever falls ſhort of 
his ideas, powers, and deſires. However happy, 
great, powerful, rich, beloved, and honoured ; 
however learned, ſkilful, ſagacious and prudent; 
nay, however generous and benevolent, tempe- 
rate and virtuous, he may be; yet has he ſtill an 
idea of a much higher degree, and more refined 
kind, of perfection. This he is not yet poſſeſſed 


of, though he thinks himſelf qualified for it, 


and ardently wiſhes, and longs for, and ſtrives 
to attain it. In a word, our deſires ever ſhoot 
beyond the mark we have reached, and extend 
to infinitude ; no man is ſo abſolutely eaſy and 
contented, as not to admit of a progreſſion and 
augmentation of happinels, 


Kerlen AV; 


But ſhould a man follow his nature ; that is, 
ſhould he, beſides his rational endeavours after 
friendſhip, a comfortable ſubſiſtence, honour, and 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, ſeck his principal point of 


Con- 
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* contentment in the perfection of the underſtand- 
; Call- If ing and will; I fay, ſhould he act thus, will he | 


| 
| 


Fur then be able, in this world, to ſatisfy his nature, | 
| any F? that is, can he render himſelf abſolutely eaſy | 
akin, 2 and happy ? | 
ome, I m is cafily ſeen that, in this queſtion,' both | 
ary, the obſtructions to our eaſe and content, and | 
ance the helps nature has furniſhed us with againſt 
dus, thoſe obſtacles, are to be conſidered. To the 
N N former, I can readily anſwer; ſince it relates to 
r 


what every one knows from his own experience. 
the | i Our natural tendency is thwarted by ſo many 

* obſtructions both external and internal, as render 
it quite impracticable to ſatisfy it ſo abſolutely, 
ed; | that nothing better or farther remains to be 


* „ 


nt; + wiſhed for. The connection of corporeal things 
Pe- in the world ſubjects us to many diſagreeable 
an incidents not to be foreſeen or obviated ; which 
ed | * however, not only give us pain when they re- 
ed ally happen, but even before that, the very ap- 
it, prehenſion of them, as poſſible, fills us with 
185 anxiety and diſquietude. Thoſe with whom 
1 every one chiefly converſes, together with the 
1d cuſtoms of tociety, and the tenor of the times 
d in which we live, many ways traverſe our de- 
d ſigns. Thus when, by theſe cauſes, our plea- 
ſiure, our honour, or our well-being ſuffers, or at 
leaſt is hindered from aſcending to the wiſhed 
for height, we fret, and are often overwhelmed 

with dejection. How many pains, ailments, 

, and diſeaſes aſſault our bodies? Death is certain; 
q but the time of it is uncertain, and the manner 
| ol it is unknown to us. Our mind, by educa- 
; tion 
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tion and intercourſe, : ſometimes receives a bad, 
and ſometimes a tincture, and, in its func- 
tions and enj ts, chiefly depends on the 
conſtitution of the body. And ſhould we uſe 
the greateſt attention — diligence towards ac- 
quiring a true, ſolid, and beneficial knowledge, 
towards the complete diſcharge of our duty, the 
praQtice of virtue, friendſhip, and philanthropy ; 
yet we ſhall be far from ſteering clear of every 
error and overſight, from attaining to that height 
of knowledge we aim at, and from entirely re- 
ducing all our affections and ſenſual appetites to 
the dominion of reaſon ; neither will the moſt 
circumſpect deportment and unexceptionable 
behaviour gain us the love, friendſhip, and el- 
teem of all men. 

It is very certain that a great deal of imper- 
fection and diſquietude may be avoided, or at 

leaſt alleviated and ſoftened, and that much real 
good may be acquired, and many important en- 
joyments be procured, by Bmw wiſdom, and 
virtue: But a ſtate of perfection and happineſs, 
every way adequate to our deſires, is not to be 
hoped for here; and the greateſt precaution, 
wiſdom, and virtue, are not ſufficient to preſerve 
us from all vexation and uneafineſs. Our caſe 
is ſo much worſe than that of the brutes, that a 
drachm of preſent pain or ſorrow, in our eſti- 
mate, outweighs many pounds of paſt gratifica- 
tions, and that we foreſee and anticipate evils ; 
at leaſt, that our wiſhes extend our defires and 
efforts very far beyond the greateſt happineſs 
and good fortune that is attainable in this 8 
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And though the whole courſe of human life 
were tranquil, fortunate, and happy; yet the 
nearer it approaches towards death, the idea of 
a certain determined period or concluſion, would 
naturally embitter it with anxiety and terrour. 


I now ſpeak of man, conſidered abſtratedly __ 


from religion, in order to ſhew that no degree 
of wiſdom and virtue will content our nature, 
unleſs we elevate our minds to the Knowledge 
of the Supreme Being, and his deſigns in creat- 
ing the world. For as, without this knowledge, 
the underſtanding never can diſcover a fatisfac- 
tory cauſe and the connection of things, nor 
the perfection of the world; fo neither can the 
haman mind be eſtabliſhed in a ſolid tranquility 
without being poſſeſſed with love and reverence 
towards our Creator, a thorough reliance on his 
gracious providence, and the hope of a more 
perfect and endleſs mode of exiſtence for which 
the Supreme Being has deſigned us. Therefore 


it will not be foreign to my purpole to eſtabliſh- 
theſe two great truths, namely, the doctrine of | 
a Divine Providence, and the Immortality of the 
Soul as the baſis of our contentment, and tran- 
quility of mind; and to conclude with ſhewing | 
in the cleareſt manner, how very much our 


F 
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happineſs is influenced by Religion. 
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- » DISSERTATION VIII. 


07 Providence; in which ſeveral ObjeFions raiſed 
again} it are confutcd. 


SECTION I. 


1 HE Providence of God is a confequence 
of the creation; thoſe internal pertections 
of wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, which moved 
the Deity to bring the world into exiſtence ac- 
cording to a pre-conceived plan for a certain 
end, extend their influence throughout the whole 
duration of the world, and to every part, ſtate, 
and circumſtance of it. For it would be wrong- 
ing thoſe infinite perfections of God, to ſay, that 
either his wiſdom did not in the firſt formation 
moſt cl:arly foreſee how the whole contexture and 
diſpoſition of the future world would correſpond 
with his deſign; or that, with ſuch a knowledge 
of every future incident, he did not at once and 
unalterably determine the events which were to 
correſpond with the end he had in view; or. 
laltly, to, ſay that ſomething can exiſt out of 
God, and independently of his power, There— 
fore not the ſmalleſt matter can at any time 
have exiſted or come to paſs in the whole uni- 
verſe, which God had not foreſeen from eternity, 
or the exiſtence of which does not depend on his 
operation, 
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Hence it appears that to deny a divine Pro- -— 


vidence, i is to deny the very being of God and 
his perfections, together with the work of crea- 
tion. To ſuppole any thing to be in the world 
which the Creator did not foreſee, or which he 
expected to fall out otherwiſe, is nuthing lefs than 
to limit his underſtanding, and, inſtead of om- 
niſcience and the molt perfect wiſdom, to attri- 
bute to him ignorance, ſhort- ſightedneſs, pre- 
cipitancy, inconſiſtency, and error. If it be ſaid, 

that God no longer troubles himſelf with che 
world and its triffing incidents, this is to meaſure 
the Divine Knowledge and Will on the minute 
ſcale of human weakneſs. For fuch a ſuppo- 
ſition implies that, in God, the exiſtence of 
things muſt precede the knowledge of them, as 
it does in men; as if the Deity could not know 
what really exiſts, without an attentive ſurvey of 
it, and yet lo ked upon ſuch things as not worth 
his notice. But the Divine Knowledge does by 
no means depend on the exiſtence of things; {0 
far from it, that the exiſtence of things entirely 
depends on God's knowledge and determination. 
Nothing that is fortuitous can ever exiſt, which 
has not a perfect poſſibility; and nothing of that 
kind can be poſſible, which was not betore con- 
ceived and comprehended in the infinite undet- 
ftanding ; in which, at once and in the greateſt 


clearnels, all poſſibility was prior to real exiſtence. 
This therefore is the eſſential ſource of all that 
is poſſible ; this, without any temporary fore- 
thought, examination, or effort, repreſents to it- 


ſelf whatever has a ſufficient eat of exiſtence 
A 2 


in 
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in the connection of things: and herein there is 
nothing too mean or too little for his notice; 


fince the Creator ſees his great deſigns totally 


and abſolutely fulfilled, through the whole coutſe 
of time, by the harmony of the ſmalleſt parts. 

This knowledge is likewiſe a conſtant motive 
to the divine volition, for maintaining the world 
unalterably in its entire ſubſiſtence and its whole 
duration. For if God's decree concerning actual 
eccurrences and the means conducive to them 
did alter, his motives to this change muſt be dit- 
ferent from thoſe by which he acted at firſt; and 
conſequently his former deſigns and determina- 
tions would be deficient in wiſdom and good- 
neſs, and he muft have erred in his choice'either 
at firſt, or afterwards; which is inconſiſtent with 
the Divine perfections. 

But how could the world remain unaltered 
according to the will of God, without the inter- 
vention of the Divine power to maintain its actual 
exiſtence ? It is certain that the cauſe or ground 
of its exiſtence is not in itſelf, or in nature: For, 
unleſs it had been created by God, it could 
never have exiſted; ſo that the firſt exiſtence of 
the world mult have been the immediate effect 
of an act of the Divine power. Nou, the only 
change produced in the nature of the world by 
ercation is, that, from being before but barely 
pofſible, it is now become a real ſubſiſting world; 


and its firſt exiftence can by no means be an in- 


dependent or efficient cauſe of its ſubſequent 
duration. Therefore, the world can neither at 
this inſtant, nor at any other period of its dura- 
| tion, 
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tion, be the cauſe or ground of its ſubſiſtence. 
As it was at firſt created a world, it cannot have 
become independent and ſelf-exiſtent; in a word, 
it cannot be God. The ſecond, third, and fourth 
moments. of its exiſtence, as well as the firſt, 
depended entirely on the power of the {elf- 
exiſtent Creator ; and, by his continued opera- 
tion only, its duration can be upheld. If it was 
God's will that a world ſhould remain in ag 
exiſtence, which could not continue ſo by it 
own nature; it implies that God, by the Ke 
of his power, would uphold every part of that 
world, and conduct it according to his pre- con- 
ceived plan. 

Some perſons, perhaps, may object, that as an 
artiſt can conſtruct a machine, which will aſter- 
wards regularly move according to the end he 
had in view, without his ever putting his hand 
to it; fo, after the great Architect of the univerſe 
had compleated the more perfect work of the 
creation, we may conclude that the world now 
ſubaſts and acts by itſelf, and anſwers all the 
deſigns, without any intervention of the power, 
of God. 

But this objection is founded on a ſuppoſition 
that is utterly falſe; for man does not in the 
leaſt contribute to the duration of a machine. 
The ſubſtance and the power of it cxiſted before 
the artiſt had employed his ikill to conſtruct it: 
He borrows them both from nature, and only 
gives to the ſubſtance a determinate figure, dit- 
poſition, and conformity, that the natural power 
may produce the propoſed effect. The ſubflances 
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chat compoſe, the machine, owe not their, dura Þ 
tion and .continuance; their inward, power and 
ſolidity, to the artificer. Therefore he may well 


leave it to itielf ; for what came into being with- 
out his concurrence, may alſo ſubſiſt without his 
intervention. But i does not thence follow, that tre 
the ſubſtances originally exiſt and continue with- fo 
out a ſuperior Being, and (tand in no longer need pe 
of a preſcrver. | = ef 
{} 
SECTION II. f b 
Wk 


Hitherto a Divine Providence has been proved n 
from thoſe operative properties of the moſt im- 
mediate influence. in the work of creation; a 
ſurvey of the world itſelf will, in the next place, 
afford a lively conviction of the ſame truths. 
We here ſuppoſe what I have proved at large »v 
in the third Diſſertation, namely, that the world 1 / 
c 


was produced for the ſake of all poſſible ſpecies 
of animate Beings. In this ſurvey of the world 
is diſplayed an infinite underſtanding, which has 
| thoroughly foreſeen all the operations of the Þ | 
powers of nature, in their various combinations, 
and at all times; and hath, as it were, counted, | 
weighed, and meaſured all things according to 
the end it had in view; ſo that the world might, 
according to its primary conſtruction, without | 
any further change in the laws of nature, renin | 
for ever in the very ſame ſtate and order, and PF 
perfectly fulfill the Creator's deſign, it ſuch we: c 
the Divine pleaſure. 
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It is quite otherwiſe in machines conſtructed 


by man; for, by the want of an exact foreſight, 


the beſt machine which ever came from the 
hands of the moſt ingenious artift, ſoon begins 
to decline a little from the end propoſed ; and 
this defect is continually increafing. This ir- 
regularity and diſorder unqueſtionably has its 
foundation in the firſt conſtruction of it, and 
poſſibly in ſomething that is fo minute as to 
eſcape the notice of the artiſt; for who is ſo 
ſharp-fighted as, in the preſent ſtate of his ma- 
chine, to be able to diſcern every thing that may 
hereafter happen to it jrom latent cauſes in the 
machine itſeli ? 

The material univerſe is, as it were, a valt ma- 
chine ; but a machine coniifiing of an incom- 
parably greater multiplicity and diverſity of parts 
than any artificial piece of mechaniſm, and the 
various deſigns of it infinitely more numerous. 
As the habitation of all poſſible living creatures 
of different ſpecies, it is divided into a vaſt num- 
ber of luminous and opaque globes, the latter of 
which move round the former in determinate 
periods and orbits, in order to receive light and 
warmth, day and night, and the neceſſary viciſſi- 
tude of ſeaſons, according to the conſtitution of 
the inhabitants of every globe. 

Farther, the orbits of the planets are frequently 
interſected by the courſe of the comets, that ap- 
proach them from the very remote regions of the 
heavens. But the track ct the comets through 
our ſolar ſyſtem, which always ſtands open to 
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them, is not over the ſame part; they come from 
ſo many different quartets, and their directions are 

ſo various, that ſometimes they paſs cloſe by the 
ſun, ſometimes by this or that planet; and ſome 
men are not without apprehenſions, that if our 
earth ſhould eſcape one of theſe celeſtial bombs, 
they may poſſibly carry away one of our neigh- 
bouring globes, or move our ſun out of its place. 
This is, at leaſt, what no aſtronomer can inſure 

us from. | 

The periods and courſes of all the B are 
punctually regular; they ſtill obſerve the ſame 
diſtance from the ſun and from each other, as 
they did at the beginning of the world; and their 
attractive forces remain in the ſame equilibrium 
and proportion. All obſervations that have been 
made on the fixed ſtars for theſe two thouſand 
years alto agree, with reſpect to their longitude, 
latitude, and diftance from the pole: the altitude 


of the fun, the meridian line, day and night, a 
years and ſeaſons, are preciſely the ſame in all 1 t 
parts of the world as they were at that time. 1 


This is a palpable proof that the Author of Na- 
ture, in the firſt poſition of the heavenly bodics, 
their diſtance from each other, their laws, the 
reciprocal attraction of their powers, and the di- 
rection and velocity of their courſe, which he 
ſettled at the beginning, hath, for innumerable 
ages, foreſeen the future ſtate of the world and 
its parts, and provided that no accident shall 
happen to it, which ſhall diſturb, hinder, or 
defeat his benign and glorious deſigns. And 

this 
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this Divine Providence is our ſecurity againſt col- 


lifions of the heavenly bodies, from which no 
philoſopher c or G TITER could inſure us. 


* FY TE) * 


s ere III. 


A thi ne of the iafluenoe of Divine 
Providence leads us directly up to the end 
final cauſe of the creation, according to which 
the world was to afford a conſtant dwelling and 
proper food to all poſſible living creatures. Thus 
we ſee, on our earth, as many thouſand ſpecies 
of living animals as there could poſſibly be; and 
all of them propagating their ſpecies in a deter- 
minate proportion. T'o this purpoſe each of them 
is provided with its particular organs of life, 
motion, ſenſe, and generation, with various in- 
ſtincts and faculties, together with proper food, 
as ſo many natural means. The effects of this 
appear on all ſides before our eyes; we ſee all 
the ſpecies of animals not only continuing in be- 
ing, but in their due proportion to each other. 

Thus, the Great Creator, in the ſupport and 
preſervation of all kinds of animals in every part 
of the globe, has exhibited the cleareſt diſplays 
of his Providence; having, with the moſt-exact 
preciſion, adapted their nature, organs, fecundity, 
ſize, weapons, ſtrength and ſw iltnels, to their 
reſpective kind of food, the alteration of the wea- 
ther in every climate, and, in general, to what- 
ever might be hurtful or beneficial to them: fo 
that every ſpecies is ſufficiently provided againſt 
any emergencies which may fall out in the courſe 
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of time; and yet are always kept within the re- 
quiſite limits and proportion. 

Thus experince evinces to us, that God, when 
he had refolved on the creation, ſettled at the 
ſame inſtant the whole ſeries of natural events, 
according to his grand deſign ; conſequently, he 
willed that it ſhould be arranged in perfe& wiſ- 
dom. But as to the continual influence of his 
ſaperintendency and aQion in the ſupport of the 
world, the certainty of it, from obſervations on 
nature, 1s attended with a little more difficulty. 
For how ſhall we diſtinguiſh this influence from 
natural operations, without making it a ſuper- 
natural operation, or miracle ? 

In granting that there are miracles, or divine 
ſupernatural operations, we ſuppoſe, that they do 
come to pals in the world, or in nature; yet in 
ſuch a manner that nature, or the natural powers 
of matter are quite paſſive, and do not in the 
leaſt contribute any thing to them on their part; 
and that, on the contrary, the immediate ope- 
rations of God counter-act the efforts and laws 
of the powers of nature. But the uniform 
maintenance of the courſe of nature cannot be 
ſuch an operauon of the Divine power; ſince it 
would rather claſh with it. For if God did every 
thing immediately, and by miracles, this would 
be doing every thing ſimply by himſelf; and to 
what purpoſe then did he ſet about a creation of 
finite things? If every inſtant he is checking the 
tendencies of created ſubſtances, and breaking 
in on the Jaws of their nature, why did he ever 
implant ſuch laws and tendencies in them ? 
Now, 
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Now, as ſuch miraculous operations of God 


cannot come into account here, where we are 
ſpeaking of the ſettled and regular preſervation 
of all things, the gueſtion is, What influence 
of the Divine power remains, which may be 


diſtinguiſhed from the work of nature? J an- 


{wer, where the limits of nature, that is, of the 
ſubſtances that are in the world and their powers, 
require a dependency on the Supreme Being, there 
we rationally conceive not only ſuch an active in- 
fluence of an infinite power, for the preſervation 
of tne ſubſtances and their qualities, as harmo- 
nizes with their nature and the deſign of the 
creation; but we may alſo conclude its influence 
from our experience, which reters us from limited 
Beings to the intinite eſſence, as alone equal to 
ſuch a government. 

Of ſuch a preſeryation we may form an idea 
from a compariſon of the moral influence which 
the authority of a ſovereign has on the conduct 
of his officers, and their dependent power in 
the maintenance of the laws. Interior governors, 
beſides the laws which are the rule of their au- 
thority, have not only their firſt political origin 
from the power of the ſovereign, but owe their 
continuance to the continual influence of that 
power, 

Now, as we know from experience, that there 
is a dependent power which continues in per- 
petual action, I may well ſay, that it ſpeaks the 
influence of the firſt independent Power. Thus 
in the continual ſupport of magiſtrates, we be- 
held the jufluence of lovercignty. By the con- 

tinual 
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tinual circulation of the index of a clock, we 
know that the ſpring is continually in action. 


SECT-1loN IV. 


Me farther know from experience, that the 
place of every ſubſtance and its changes depend 
on the things that are neareſt to it, and the ac- 
tion of their powers. Why is this piece of wood 
at reft? why does that (wim? and why does 
another piece fall? Only change their neigh- 
bours, and that which fell perpendicularly ſhall 
float in an horizontal direction; that which was 
at reſt ſhall fall; and that which ſwam ſhall be 
at reſt. Nay, the ſituation of the globe itſelf, 
together with its daily and annual revolution 
through the expanſe, depends on the powers 
and actions of the neighbouring 2!oLcs, and 
chiefly of the Sun. 

In my opinion, this general obſervation proves 
the Creator's preſerving influence in nature: for 
the dependence of place and motion praceeds 
from the approximation of one body to the other, 
Why is @ here? becauſe 45 b having ſuch and 
ſuch powers, are placed around it. But where- 
fore are 666 in ſuch a place? becauſe they are 
ſurrounded by ccc; and if I aſk how ccc came 
in their ſeveral places, I ſhall be referred to dd d. 
Now what inference can be drawn further ? 
either that the dependency of à mult be carried 
on ad inſinitum; which, in reality, is juſt as if no 
natural cauſe at all could be aſſigned for it; or 
that there muſt have bcen a firſt infinite Power, 

| on 
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on which all natural powers and their operations 
are dependent. 

It is in vain to ſuppoſe the univerſe itſelf to 
be a real infinite ſpace; and nature an infinite 
power in it. All the parts of the univerſe, -as 
the fixed ftars, the planets, and all animate and 
inanimate bodies that are within our ken, are 
undeniably limited, finite things, and may be 
numbered. Now, a number of finite thipgs 
that actually exiſt, cannot be infinite, and con- 
ſequently cannot conſtitute an infinite whole; 
fince a greater number ſtill can be conceived. 
Even ſuppoſe that the number of things actually 
exiſting included every thing poſſible; yet the 
number of finite poſſible things muſt be deter- 
minate and finite. Therefore, on what were 
the powers of nature, now in a reciprocal depen- 
dence, originally dependent, if there was no in- 
finite Power diſtinct from the world, and from 
which they derive both their exiſtence and pre- 
fervation ? 


SECTION V. 


Certainly a more admirable diſplay of art and. 
intelligence there cannot be, than the perpetual 
formation of ſo many millions of animals and. 
plants in the world. There can be nothing 
more evident ; and the evidence conftrains us to 
acknowledge the ſuperior power of an intelligent 
Being, by whoſe influence the blind properties of 
atoms in the ſeeds of plants and animals, nearly 
as the rays of light through glaſs, receive a 

direction 
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direction which forms ſuch myriads of different 
contextures. What has been ſaid above, againſt 
the origin of animals from a wild chance, is no 
leſs applicable to the propagation of them by 
blind natural powers. 

Therefore our very ſenſes muſt convince us, 
that God's omnipotent influence in the world 
did not abſolutely ceaſe with the creation, but, 
equally with his knowledge and will, extends to 
the whole duration of the world, fulfilling his 
deſign concerning the welfare of animate Be- 
ings; and this is what we term a Divine Provi- 
dence. Yet we are not to look upon it only as 
a general, but, with regard to us, as a particular 


Providence ; not 1a ſuch a ſenſe, however, as if 


God regarded other Beings only in a general 
way, taking man alone into his particular 
thoughts and more watchful attention. F or, in 
that ſenſe, the providence of God both over the 
animate and inanimate creation, may be called a 
particular providence ; his wiſdom having, 
through all ſucceſſions of time, had a clear view 
and perception of every thing, the very ſmallcit 
particles, the moſt minute occurrences, in the 
world. But we call the Divine providence, with 
reſpect to mankind, a Particular Providence, 
only as it denotes a molt gracious proviſion for 
our welfare in particular, 

This idea is perfectly well-2rounded ; for if it 
be true, that we have more excellent privileges 
and nobler faculties (preparatory to a more ſub- 
lime happineſs) than other animals, and that on 
this globe, man alone, an account of his eapa- 
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city of knowing and worſhipping his Creator, 
is placed in a tellowthip and communion with 
the Deity; then the view which God had to 
our welfare, and conſequently his goodneſs to- 
wards us, muſt make a diſtinguiſhed part of this 
Providence, and, in this ſenſe, be particular. 
Thus, it becomes every individual perſon to 
ground his tranquillity of mind on this Particu- 
lar Providence. He will then conſider the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the world, the powers of na- 
ture and the laws by which they act, the earth 
itſelf and all its various conveniencies, as things 
by the divine appointment, particularly, concur- 
ring to his welfare, For all nature exerts its 
powers for man; and if it does not, in every re- 
ſpect, promote his bodily comfort; yet is it every 
where to him an inſtructive book, leading him 
to the knowledge of his Creator and his infinite 
Perſections, and affording him a rational delight 
in the contemplation of them. The good which 
he enjoys with regard to his ſoul and body, as 
health, beauty, faculties, organs, underſtanding, 
fagacity, and memory, he will look upon as gifts 
conferred on him by the all- wiſe Creator and 
giver of all good, for ſome eminent degree of 
happinefs. This will make him overflow with 


the end for which he was created. 

What is to come, as he can neither foreſee, 
nor alter it, he compoſedly refers to the great 
Governor of the world; in the mean time, hop- 
ing for the beſt, yet ready to bear with a calm 
and | ſteady fortitude whatever preſſures or ſuffer- 
ings 


gratitude, and flame with ardour to accompliſh 
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ings the weakneſs of his nature, and the frailty and 
of his ſtate in this world, may, in the general to ti 
courſe of things, bring on him. He is aſſured Þ no | 
that, according to the gracious decree of Provi- any 
dence, the iſſue of every thing muſt be the beſt | the. 
for him. The infirmities and diſeaſes incident In 
to old age he looks upon as benefits; ſince they and 
gradually deprive him of, and wean him from ſure 
the ſenſitive pleaſure of this animal life, and : ene 
quicken his deſires after a more refined and laſt. ſolie 
ing happineſs. He is alſo fully convinced that [ as 
God never would have conferred on him ſuch a tha 
nature, according to the laws of which he could : the 
not but have an idea of, and a defire after, an me 
approaching ſtate of ſupreme ſelicity, had he not life 
| in his gracions Providence formed him for that caſ 
; ſublime happineſs. are 
| — This is without doubt, the only frame of of 
| mind which can bring our deſires into regularity ane 
and order, and render us reſigned and eaſy amidſt ba 
all the changes and chances of this mortal life; as 


indeed no other is correſpondent to our nature, 


to the connection of things, and to the Divine CO 

| Purpoſes and perſections. As it flows from a CO 
conviction of God's gracious Providence, they le 
mult have a very prepoſterous idea of that ador- 
able Providence, who make it a rock of offence de 
and a ſnare, falling into diſquietudes, anxieties, as 
doubts, and perplexities, on account of its diſ- fi 
penſations. They preſcribe rules for the pro- fr 


ceedings of Providence in the oeconomy of the 
world, and their own perſonal intereſts, accord- 
ing to their own deſires and ſhort-fightedneſs ; 

and 
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and when, in either caſe, things fall out ente 
to the abſurd plan they have formed, they will 
no longer allow that there is any providence, 
any wiſdom, deſign, or goodneſs exhibited in 
the world; nor will they hardly own a Deity: 


In ͤtheir opinion all is confuſion, irregularity, 


and inconſiſtency. They, indeed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, intoxicate themſelves with preſent ſenſual 
enjoyments, in order to ſtifle their doubts and 
ſolicitudes ; and yet they look upon human life 
as a ſcene of dulneſs and ſorrow, and imagine 
that nothing but evil is to be ſeen throughout 
the whole world. According to theſe Gentle- 
men, it is a blind chance, a fatal neceſſity, a 
lifeleſs nature, unconſcious of itſelf, which has 
caſt them into a troubleſome world, where they 
are daily expoſed to the waves, rocks, and ſtorms 
of the tumultuous ſea of life ; and in this diſmal 
and hopeleſs uncertainty of their deſtiny, they 
haſten with fear and trembling to meet death, 
as the final period of their exiſtence. 


The cauſe of this unhappy diſpoſition of mind 


conſiſts in entertaining ſeveral erroneous opinions 
concerning Providence, though a depraved will 
ſeems alſo to have no ſmall ſhare im it. 

1. They imagine that an over-ruling Provi- 
dence would not permit any evil in the world; 
as if the finite things of which the world con- 
fiſts, could be abſolutely perfect, and exempt 
from all manner of defect or impertection. 


2. They look upon themlelves as proper 


judges of the imperfection that is in the world; 
as if the limited underſtanding of men could 
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abſolutely comprehend the connexion and har- (el 

 mony of all things; and, conſequently, take upon is t 
them to cenſure as imperfe& what conduces to obj 
the perfection of the whole. reg 
3. They place themſelves in the center of cor 


bk 
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and would have a Providence continually work- 
ing miracles in their favour, permitting nothing 
but what is good to approach the virtuous, and 
pouring down every evil on the wicked, though | 
by continual miracles, by which, inſtead of one ; 
evil, a thouſand would be introduced; whereas, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, evil itſelf is made 
ſubſervient to ſome good end. þ 
6. They confine Providence within the limits 
| of this tranſitory life; and unhappily cut them- Þ 
[ N 5 ſelves 


univerſal nature, and pretend that every thing 0 trit 
muſt be created only for them; as if the world Þ the 
was not the more perfect, for being adapted to 5 mi 
all poſfible animate beings, and as if, in reality, 
it was not more advantageous to themſelves, Þ 
than a world conſtructed according to their vain Þ 
fancies, and ſufficient for the human ſpecies 
only. ar 
4. They urge that Divine Providence would * 
maintain a conſtant eaſe, health, and proſperity in d. 
the world, with clear ſkies and a perpetual calm; ir 
although diſappointments, adverlity, and afftic- j© *« 
tion, ſtorms, tempeſts, and changes of weather, 
are evidently of ſuch uſe in the moral and phy- 
ſical world. 13 
5. They would have all manner of evil kept © 1 
at a diſtance from them, though it be contrary | ( 
to nature and the whole connexion of things; | 
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ſelves off from all hope of that endleſs life which 
is to come; whereas, the latter is the principal 
object which divine Providence has in view with 


regard to mankind; and the moſt powerful 


conſolation which can be reaped from the doc- 
trine of Providence, is, that it carries up our 
thoughts and deſires to a more ſublime and per- 
manent ſtate of felicity and glory. 


SxzCTION VI. 


1. Let us now ſucceſſively bring to the teſt, 
and briefly obviate, thoſe ſeveral difliculties 
which have been raiſed againſt a Divine Provi- 
dence. The fir/t objection is of very long ſtand- 
ing, viz. If there be a God and a ſuperintend- 
ing Providence, whence comes it to paſs, that 
© there is ſo much imperfection and evil in the 
* world?” This, on the one hand, ſuppoſes, and 
indeed very juſtly, that from the nature of a 
Deity, nothing that is imperfect or evil can be 
derived. But, on the other hand, there is a 
great defect in this objection, fince it quite over- 
looks the nature of the creatures, and does not, 
in the leaſt, conſider what comports with it, and 
what is congenial to them; though both theſe 
muſt be compared together, in order to judge 
how much imperfection the infinite Creator 
might annex to finite things. Why, God in this 
reſpect ſhould be conſidered as the moſt adorable 
artiſt, but working with periſhable materials ; 
or, as the moſt wiſe legiſlator, but preſiding over 


limited creatures; and if we conſider him in this 
Bb 2 light, 
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light, the honour of the Supreme Being is not 
in the leaſt arraigned by whatever imperfection 
there may be in nature. 

It is offending: againſt reaſon not to conſider 
the relations between two things, according to 
the nature and eſſence of both for ſuch an 
omiſſion muſt neceſſarily lead to confuſion and one 


inconſiſtency. To this is owing that ſhocking cu 

error of too many, who, from the imperfection 1 J 
and evil obſervable in the world, deny a Provi. ÞÞ fo b 
dence, a Creation, and a Deity, and aflert that and 


the world, or nature, is the primary ſelf-exiſtent ma 
Being. But what a ſtrange folly is this! They ſon 
cannot conceive how the work of the firſt ſelf- I dra. 
exiſtent Being ſhould be in any degree imper- 
fect, or evil; Sy 575 to affirm that the firſt ſelf- 
exiſtent Being itſelf Lontains all thoſe imperfec- 
tions and evils among its eſſential properties, is 


no myſtery to them. th 
Others would have the world paſs for the di 
work of two ſelf-exiſtent neceſſary and eternal, m 
but entirely oppoſite and contending, Beings; Þ V 
one good, the other evil: and from hence they 1 
derive the mixture of good and evil that is ſeen 1 u 
in the world *. But this is transferring the im- 
perfection and evil that is in the world to the 1 B 
Creator himſelf, and making the perfection of b 
the ſupreme and beſt of Beings limited and de- 
pendent. Beſides, how can a neceſſary and an 
\ 
* This abſurd opinion, ſo contrary to any rational idea of the 3 
Deity, is attributed to the Manichees, Vid. Bayle's Crit. Diction. 1 
art. A and Bruker's Hift, Crit, Philoſ. T. I. p. 171. 1 
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* infinite Eſſence be twofold and different? How 
can both have an infinite underſtanding, an in- 
finite will, and an infinite power; yet the one 
neither thinking, willing, nor acting, like the 
* other? Their knowledge and views muſt neceſ- 
> farily claſh; one wills good, the other evil; and 
” one has not more power than the other, to exe- 
cute his will, &c. 


It is really to be lamented that men could be 


{ ſo blind, as to harbour ſuch a chaos of abſurdity 


and impiety; and that M. Bayle, who was a 


man of parts, ſhould exert all his abilities to give 


ſome little ſhadow of probability to ſuch an ex- 
travagant chimera. 


SECTION VIE 


It is to the immortal honour of M. Leibnitz, 
that, by an effulgent ray of true light, he has 
diſperſed that ignis fatuus, which had ſo long 
miſled mankind into the moſt dangerous by- 
ways; and ſhewed them the right path, which, 
notwithſtanding all our impertections, leads us 
up to the moſt perfect Being. 

The infinite underſtanding of a ſelf-exiſtent 
Being could not repreſent to itſelf any thing, 
beſides its ſelf, as poſſible, but only finite, mu- 
table, and dependent things. For if nothing 
were wanting to their perfection; if they were 
without any eſſential limits, immutable, inde- 
pendent, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent and eternal; 
how could it be conceived that they entirely 
owed their exiſtence to God, as the firſt Being ? 
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Therefore if nothing, beſides God, be conceive. 

ſa able but finite things; then the particular nature 
and eſſence of every ſingle thing is determinable 
only by the diffe ent poſſibility of the boundaries 
fixed to it, as in mathematical figures, of which 
there are as many poſlible, as there are different 
boundaries allowed by ſpace. 

But on this very account, that every thing 
which is poſlible, out of God, muſt have its pe- 
culiar eſſential limits of perfection, ſince other- 
wile it could no more be what it 1s, than a tri- 
angle would be a triangle, and at the ſame time 
have the properties of a circle; it likewiſe fol- 
lows, that there was ſomething without the li- 
mits of each ſingle thing, which, according to 
its nature, it was impoſſible ſhould appertain to © 
that thing. Fleſh for inſtance, with the ſolidity 1 © 
and hardneſs of iron or ſteel, would not be Þ *® 
flexile nor ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, and © 
conſequently would be no longer fleſh. If a Þ | 
tree, now an inanimate thing, had ſenſation; it 1 * 
would be of the animal claſs, A dog endued | 
with underſtanding and ſpeech, we ſhould look 
on as an animal of a middle ſpecies, between a 
man and a brute. Thus if men had the facul- IF 
ties of angels, they would ceaſe to be men. 
The limits of every individual thing are as eſſen- 
tial to it, as to mathematical figures. A Triangle 
cannot be conceived without ſeparating from it 
a fourth fide and a fourth angle, and, conſe- 
quently, cannot be a ſquare; and a ſquare with 
the rotundity of a circle, is not to be conceived 

5 in imagination. 1 the Divine under- 
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# ſtanding could not pre-conceive each limited and 
| poſſible thing, out of God, but as deficient in 
one or more perfections. /a/ 

% This eſſential want of one or more Pert tens, 
which muſt be ſuppoſed in all limited things, 
includes alſo in its ſelf the poſfibility of evil, 
both natural and moral. For among things 
endued with a limited power, and mutually de- 


for the weaker to be overcome, injured, or de- 
ſtroyed by the ſtronger; or it may poſſibly de- 
ſtroy its ſelf, by its own contending powers. 

The poſſibility of the exiſtence of flowers and 
plants, in a great meaſure, depends on the de- 
ſtruction effected in them both by internal and 
external cauſes. The fleſh of animals could not 
exiſt if it was of an inflexible hardneſs, and was 
not nouriſhed with food; and conſequently, it 
could not be totally exempt from hurts, wounds, 
pain, and death. The exiſtence of ſuch Beings 
as the ſouls of men and brutes, implies that 
their perceptions muſt depend on an organical 
body; conſequently, the want or defect of ſome 
organ, or even infanity muſt be poſſible in ſuch 
creatures. A finite underſtanding, which 1s to- 
tally ignorant of many things, and has only ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and imperlect ideas of others, 
is, in proportion to its limits, more or leſs ſubject 
to ignorance, error, and irregularity. Theſe de- 
fects may likewiſe ſhew themſelves in the ideas 
of good and evil; ſo that the latter may be choſen 
inſtead of the er and, on the contrary, 
good may be * POO the appearance of 
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evil. Thus it is evident, that a world conſiſting en- 
tirely of finite things, cannot be conceived without 
a poſſibility of natural and moral evil; and chat, 
particularly, the weltare and happineſs of ani- 
mate Beings cannot be greater, or more durable, 
than the finiteneſs of their eſſence will admit of. 

Now what could the moſt perfect wiſdom 
and forecaſt do in this reſpect? Was the Deity 
not to create any world at all, that evil might 
not come into being? But that would be to ſup- 
preſs all poſſible degrees of perfection, on ac- 
count of the want of a perfection which was 
impoſſible; to abrogate eſſential good by reaſon 
of accidental evil ; "and, becauſe the life and 

leaſure that animate Beings enjoy could not but 
be finite and limited, to withhold every mode 
of life and pleaſure in non-entity. 

Would that Prince bear the character of a 
wiſe, good, and powerful monarch ? would he 
be thought endued with a ſagacity anſwerable 
to ſuch noble qualities, who ſhould oppoſe the 
peopling of his dominions, and the building of 
towns and villages, becaule all his ſubjects could 
not be equally wealthy and ſkilful, or enjoy the 
ſame term of life, and an equal degree of health 
and felicity ; becauſe here and there one might 
be drowned, or die a violent death ; or, laſtly, 
only becauſe one time or other they muſt all 
die, and ſome inſtances of fraud, robbery, mur- 


der, and adultery, might occur among them? 


By no means; on the contrary, a wiſe, gracious, 
and N Prince 288 every poſſible 
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tion againſt evil. Hence he derives the ſublime 
ſatisfaction of reflecting, that the country over 
which he preſides is full of life, affluence, and 
proviſions; that arts, ſciences, and virtue flouriſh 
in it, and towns, villages, and chearfulneſs are 
ſeen every where; that vice, diſquietude, and 
calamities are, in a manner, loſt in the delight- 
ful ſcene: and as for the incorrigible perverſe- 
neſs of ſome wicked and ſlothful ſubjects, he is 
ſenſible that it cannot be brought in competition 
with the general rectitude, and the happy ſtate, 
of the other inhabitants of his dominions. 

How then would it be conſiſtent with the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to have omitted 


creating ſo many poſſible degrees of perfection, 


on account of ſome imperfection adherent to 


the nature of created Beings? An univerie con- 
taining all poſſible animate Beings, includes all 
Internal Perfection, delight, and happineſs, and 
all external perfection and beauty correſpondent 
to the former; ſo that every degree of pleaſure, 
according to all the poſſible modes of life, 1s 


enjoyed in the world, by means of ſenſible or- 


gans, paſſions, motion, food, propagation, under- 
ſanding, genius, knowledge, love, and all the 
nobler faculties of the ſoul. The exiſtence of 
theſe, and the communication of a ſuitable de- 
gree of life and happineſs to whatever was ca- 
pable of pleaſure, was the gracious end which 
the Deity had in view when he exerted his crea- 
tive power. Accordingly, the whole conltitu- 
tion of the univerſe is diſpoſed with the molt 
conſummate wiſdom ; and the nature of inani— 

mate 
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mate things is continually at work for the com- 
fort and welfare of animate Beings, without the 
thought, direction, or cooperation of man. The 
mechanical rules according to which all viſible 
occurrences come to pals, both in the larger ce- 
leſtial bodies, and our earth, intrinſically concur 
in promoting that ſalutary end. 

The corporeal organs of living creatures by 
which they ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, &c. are ad- 
mirably formed for delight. The inward fa- 
culties of the ſoul; the inſtinct and ſagacity of 
brutes; the laws by which perception, imagina- 
tion, memory, and conſciouſneſs, the under- 
ſtanding and will, as it were intuitively regulate 
themſelves; all directly tend to the acquiſition 
of a kind of happineſs correſpondent to the na- 
ture of every ſpecies. Whatever therefore de- 
viates from this rule in the world, is not derived 
from what God has brought into exiſtence and 
ſtill upholds, theſe being abſolutely good and 
perfect; but from the eſiential limitations of fi- 
nite things, that is, from the want of ſuch per- 
lection as mult have been incompatible with the 
nature of thoſe things. It is by no means, the 
eſtabliſned operations of their faculties, or the 
laws of nature, nor the immediate defign of 
God, but a fortuitous conſtitution owing to the 
effential imperfection of finite things, that has 
cauſed the powers and laws of nature ſometimes 
to claſh with each other, 

In ſuch a world, however, Good muſt abun- 
dantly predominate; ſince it is founded on the en- 
tire conſtitution and economy of nature, as it was 


firſt 
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1 firſt brought into exiſtence. Thus Evil muſt be 
5 far out- weighed by Good, as it has no other cauſe 
IC but thoſe accidents which are produced either by 
e the limited nature of things, or the abſence of a 
greater eſſential perfection. Nay, Evil itſelf muſt, 

| 


at leaſt, end in Good, and be conducive to the 
: rfection of the whole, or even of individuals, 
4 * their claſſes, and ſpecies; ſince it happens only 
caſually, and even according to the laws of Good, 
and therefore it always retains its direction to- 
f wards that end. Hence alſo it appears, that it 
was congruous to the laws of the moſt conſum- 
mate wiſdom to permit ſuch deviations from 
rectitude; ſince they are, in a manner, loſt amidſt 
the perfection of the whole, and could not be 
prevented without a privation of ſuperior Good; 
and as they even contribute towards the improve- 


ment of it. {ag 


SECTION VIII. 


2. But, Secondly, it is manifeſt that they, who 
cenſure the creation and Providence in their ſhal- 
low knowledge and ſuperficial inſight into the 
connection of things, pronounce that Imperfect 
and evil, which, in reality, is good, and no leſs 
conducive to the perfection of the whole, than 
of the ſpecies, claſſes, and individuals. The con- 
ſequence of this is, that accordin g to their erro- 
neous notions, they exaggerate and magnify the 
Evil, and only caſt a curſory glance on the vaſt 
ſurplus of Gocd, that is in the world. 

On the one hand, there are many things in 
the world, Wo which the delign, neceſlity, be- 
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nefit, and correſpondence with other things, the 
wit and ſagacity of man can by no means un- 
fold. To determine the perfection or imper- 
fection of the univerſe, in the whole or its parts, 
with regard to ſpace and time, requires an infinite 
underſtanding. Conſidering our incapacity for 
ſuch knowledge, how rath and preſumptuous is 
it in us to aſſert any thing to be uſeleſs, deficient, 
or evil, merely becauſe we do not kuow what 
end it ſerves. In an inferior point of view, things 
may appear irregular and deformed, in which a 
more exalted eye, with more realon, diſcovers 
beauty, order, and ſymmetry. 

We ſhould act a much more rational and be- 
coming part, if, from the pet ſection of the many 
things we clearly know, we argued at what 


we do not comprehend is likewiie regular and 
beneficial; than if we concluded, contrary to the 
Known nature and qualities of fo mau Inge, 
and merely from our ignorance of others, that 


they are uſcleſs, deficient, irregular, and erl. 
Therefore to cenſure the works of creation and 
the conduct of Providence, even in particular 
©ccurrences which perhaps cannot be demon- 
ſtrated to be productive of good, muſt be looked 
upon as a proof of folly and preſumption. 

But how many have already expoſed their 
own weakneſs and preſumption by carping at 
nature, frequently from mere ignorance, and 
pronouncing that to be uſeleſs and evil, which 
experience has ſince ſhewn to be highly bene- 
ficial, and neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of men 
and other animals, and to the perfection of the 
4 world? 
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world? When Lucretius, in imitation of Epi- 
curus, maintains that the nature of things could 
not have been inſtituted by the Deity, on ac- 
count of the many defects he obſerved in it, he 
begins with finding fault with the hills, rocks, 
woods, lakes, and ſeas, as taking up ſo much 
room on our globe without affording any ad- 
vantage; and affirms, that one-half of the earth 
is quite uninhabitable “, on account of exceſſive 
cold and heat. What palpable ignorance! and, 
at the ſame time, what an abſurd inference 
does he draw from the premiſes! He knew not, 
though even in his time it was not univerſally 
unknown, that all countries, however hot or 
cold, were inhabited; and from thence he con- 
cludes that they were uninhabitable. Such rea- 
ſoning as this is far from being Juſt or logical : 
CY & not know that thofe parts ot the globe are 
inhabited; therefore I conclude that they are 
* not. I cannot conceive that men can potiibly 
endure the extremes of heat and cold in thoſe 
climates; therefore it cannot be fo; and con- 
ſequently, the earth was neither formed nor 
is regulated by a wiſe Providence.“ Into ſuch 
ridiculous errors do men uſually fall, by pre- 
ſuming, from their own ignorance, to cenſure 
the works and conduct of the all-wiſe God. We 
have, in this age, a much more accurate and 
certain knowledge of the globe than the anci- 
ents had, and are aſſured that the whole earth, 
from the ſultry Equator to the frozen Pole, is 
habitable, and actually inhabited. 


* See Lucretius, Lib. V. ver, 196. 
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The various benefits and advantages ariſing 
from mountains, which gave Lucretius ſuch of- 
fence, is allo ſufficiently known at preſent *. For, 
beſides the variegated beauty and grandeur of 
the proſpect yielded by a ſucceſſion of hills and 
valleys, eminences and plains, mountains are 
generally a pleaſant and healthy abode for great 
numbers of men and animals, who there find a 
ſecure receſs, with a falubrious air, and plenty 
of food. Without hills, ſeveral ſpecies of ani- 
mals, trees, and plants would be wanting, fince 
many of them will flouriſh only in mountainous 
parts. In the bowels of rocks and mountains 
are alſo produced metals, gems, minerals, and 
foſſiles. They likewiſe impart a ſtability and 
firmneſs to the external ſhell of the earth; eſpe- 
cially where they extend in a length no leſs 
ſtupendious than their height. Hills are, for 
the moſt part, a fence againſt the fury of the 
floods and winds; and, which is one of their 
principal properties, they imbibe the humidity 
of the atmoſphere; and to the water which is 
thus ſtrained through the bowels of the moun- 
tains, all the ſprings, brooks, and rivers, owe 
their origin, direction, and courſe; conſequently 
they promote the fertility of the earth, and the 
ſpeedy intercourſe by navigation between diſtant 
countries; and likewiſe ſupply the inhabitants of 
the carth with drink, and medicinal ſprings and 
baths. Even the rugged icy mountains, with 


* See Derham's Phyſico-Theology, B. III. cap. 4, and Ber- 
trand's Eu /ur les uſages des montag nes, avec une lettre ſur le Nil. 
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their ſnowy ſummits, are ſtore-houſes of this 
neceſſaty mixture, and from time to time the 
ſun by thawing the ſnow plent ifully diſtributes 
it in torrents to the adjacent countries. 

A poet, indeed, may, in his imagination, look 
with horror on mountains, and ſuppoſe that the 
earth would have been a kind of paradiſe, if it 
were {mooth and level. But this, by no means, 
becomes a philoſpher ; for it may be eaſily con- 
ceived, from the reaſons juſt mentioned, that 
all the forgoing benefits would ceaſe if there were 
no hills, and that the earth would become a mo- 
raſs or lake of ſtagnated water, the fœtid and 
noxious exhalations of which neither man or 
beaſt could endure ; nor would they be able to 
remove from one place to another, 

As to the complaint concerning the ſeas and 
lakes, which overflow ſuch vaſt tracts of our 
globe, and are ſuppoſed to afford no conveniency 
or benefit to it; I ſhall only obſerve, that by ac- 
curate calculations of the quantity of rain, ſnow, 


and dew, it evidently appears, that there is not 


too much water on our earth; it being an in- 
conteſtable truth, that the rain, ſnow and dew, 
are owing to the exhalations of rivers, ſeas, and 
lakes, in proportion to their ſurfaces *®, Now 
the quantity of rain, ſnow, and dew, not ex- 
ceeding what is requiſite to fertilize the earth, is 
an undeniable inference that rivers, ſeas, and 


* In the Sweediſh Philoſophical TranjaFions, Tom. VIII. 
M. Waller has, by many experiments, proved this to be a con- 
ſtant law of nature; and yet the exhalations increaſe according 
to the degree of heat and the wind, 
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lakes are not ſuperfluous or uſeleſs, i. e. do not 
take up too . e on the ſurface of the 
earth; but that the wiſe providence of the 
Creator is eminently diſplayed in them; ſince he 
has ſo preciſely adjuſted the meaſure of natural 
cauſes to the wants and conveniences of mankind 
through all future ages. Nay, in the very lakes, 
the great Creator, according to his grand de- 
ſign, maintains more living creatures than could 
ſubſiſt on an equal ſpace of dry land V Beſides 
it would be with a very ill grace that men could 
complain of want of room on the globe, when 
it is evident, that the earth would conveniently 
bear an addition equal to its preſent number of 
inhabitants. 5 


SECTION IX. 


— 


Lucretius finds another fault with Provi- 
dence, on account of the great number of noxi- 
ous animals that are in the world. He com- 
plains that we are born naked, crying, defence- 
leſs, and quite unable to ſhift for ourſelves, 
and grow up amidſt afflictions and calamities, 
which increaſe as we advance in life; while, on 
the other hand, brutes bring into the world with 
them their cloathing and weapons; want no 
toys or Jullabies of nurſes to quiet them, no 
changes of garments, no houſes or fortifications 
to defend them; but every where find their 
food ready prepared by nature *, 


* Lucretius, Lib. V. ver, 219—235. 
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But on this very account they are irrational 
creatures, confined within the ſcanty limits of a 
lower kind of happineſs. To man, on the con- 
trary, natural wants were neceſſary, that he 


might become converſable, knowing, ingenious, 
diſcreet, wiſe, ſocial, public- ſpirited, benevolent, 
| virtuous, and ſupereminently happy; and might 
| be continually improving in whatever exalts and 
| dignifies human nature/®/Had we, after being 
| weaned from the breaſt, no need of any farther 
care and affiſtance, we ſhould, like the brutes, 


be concentered in ourſelves, learn no language ; 
and conſequently be unable to make any uſe of 


our reaſon, or to receive inſtruction: We ſhould 


acquire no evident conſciouſneſs, no knowledge 
of ourſelves or other things, no art or ſcience, 
no conveniency of life, nor any ſublime mental 
cotaplacency ; much leſs could we be educated 
to practiſe decency and virtue. 


Therefore, that defect, which gives Lucretius 


ſo much offence, is, in effect, the very founda- 
tion and origin of our diſtinguiſhed happineſs, 
and the beſt means which the Divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs could have choſen, for inciting 
man to that exertion of his faculties, which is 
molt conducive to his improvement and welfare. 
Did all men according to their ability, anſwer 
this noble end, of a hundred that are now mi- 
ſerable there would hardly be two; and even 
their afflictions would be alleviated by ſome 
good, and conſequently their life would be ren- 
dered ſupportable and eaſy. 
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SECTION ©. 


3. I ſhall, in the next place, obviate the zh:r/ 
bbjection, which places the works of creation and 
-providence in a diſadvantageous light. Man is 
apt to ſuppoſe his ſpecies, and even his own in- 
dividual ſelf, to be the univerſal center, and the 
ultimate end for whoſe fake all other things 
were created. Thus whatever is not evidently 
and immediately beneficial to himſelf, he judges 
ſuperfluous and uſeleſs; and whatever does not 
correſpond with his wiſhes, he pronounces irre- 
gular and evil. : 

Hence it is, that ſome men cannot conceive 
the reaſon of ſuch numbers of deſpicable worms 
and inſets, ſo many different kinds of veno- 
mous, hurtful, and rapacious beaſts. They can- 
not conceive why they not only kill, devour, 
and prey upon one another; but are injurious to 
man, deſtroy his works, ravage the promiſing 
fruits. of his induſtry, aggravate the common 
evils of life, and even threaten life itſelf; not to 
mention other occurrences in the world, which 
claſh with their particular views, 

Indeed, if man alone could fill the immenſity 
of the Creator's plan; did we alone deſerve that 
a world ſhould be created merely for our fakes 
only ; then might we, with ſome colour of rea- 
ſon, exclude many things out of nature, and 
form new regulations according to our own 
fancies. But this is not the right point of view 
from which we ſhould take a ſurvey of the uni- 
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verſe; ſince many things, when conſidered in this 
light, will neceſſarily appear confuſed, irregular, 
and miſplaced. The ſubſiſtence of all other poſ- 
ſible living creatures, beſides the human ſpecies, 
alſo makes a part of the Creator's extenſive plan, 


which likewiſe includes the perfection of the 


whole, and renders the world every where full 
of motion and life. The chain of poſſible living 
creatures, and the connection of things admit of 
no chaſm or breach; and if we view the world 
rightly, we ſhall not find any thing in it that is 
uſeleſs; nor any creature, however minute or 
deſpicable, which does not contribute to the 
perfection of the whole; and, conſequently, 
correſponds, at leaſt mediately, with the exiſ- 
tence and welfare of every thing that exiſts. 


ſures of brutes, and, with rapture and aſtoniſh- 
ment, repreſent to myſelf the immenſe quantity 
and variety of thoſe natural delights which are 
enjoyed by an innumerable multitude and amaz- 
ing variety of living creatures, not only on our 
globe, but in all the vaſt celeſtial bodies that 
are diſſeminated throughout the immeaſurable 
expanſe. I reflect with wonder on the great 
Creator's boundleſs, intuitive knowledge, which 
ſets before him at once all the delights and ſa- 
tisfactions of his numberleſs creatures, in which 
he ſees, not without a divine complacency, the 
glorious end of his creation accompliſhed.#/1 
elevate my thoughts to this divine knowledge, 
and look upon it as the true and only point of 
view from which the univerſe appears in its 
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entire connexion, and proper light. I then, with 
pleaſure, allow even the loweſt claſs of animals 
to exiſt, as well as myſelf ; and am ſenſible that 
as we men conſtitute the middle link in the 
chain of all poſſible Beings, and are placed in a 
middle degree of perfection, and yet are capable 
of a higher and more perfect felicity, and natu- 
rally ſtrive after it ; ſo there muſt be millions of 
other created Beings in the world ſuperior to us 
in perfection and happineſs, who leave no void 
or chaſm in the Creator's noble plan, and now 
enjoy all poſſible degrees of felicity above what 
we experience in our preſent ſtate, the infinite 
happineſs of the Deity alone excepted. 

But, we ſhould neglect to place a proper value 
on the advantages we enjoy by the connection 
of things, if we would have only thoſe few ani- 
mals to exiſt which are of immediate uſe and 
benefit to us. For in a populous city one handi- 
craft or trade cannot well be carried on without 
a ſecond, the ſecond without a third, &c. and 
at laſt not one can be brought to perfection 
without them all; ſo that every one of the 
meaneſt mechanics, is not without ſome influ- 
ence in the general and particular welfare of the 
community. Thus alſo the exiſtence of every 
animal, according to the connection and grada- 
tion of things, contributes its part not only to 
the perfection of the whole, but alſo to the ſup- 
port and conveniency of other creatures, either 
immediately or mediately, and chiefly of man ; 
fince all things are under his dominion, and he 
only knows the uſe of them all. : l 

| SECT. 
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8 ECTION KI. 


Perhaps it may be objected: Granting that 


| © uſeful and harmleſs creatures may be allowed 


© to live as well as the human ſpecies; to what 
* purpoſe do ſuch ſwarms of vermin exiſt, that 
* ſpoil and deſtroy our ſeeds, roots, meat, clothes 
and houſes, and teize us with their teeth, ſtings, 
*&c? Why ſhould there be ſuch numbers of 
© ſnakes, toads, and ſcorpions ? What is the uſe 
* of wolves, bears, tigers, &c. which often make 
* ſuch havock among our flocks and herds, and 
not ſeldom attack man himſelf ?” 

How ſpecious ſoever this queſtion, and the 
difficulty concerning the order and connection 
of things which lurks under it, may appear ; yet 
it is entirely founded on the ſame erroneous 
opinion of the Creator's injuſtice and want of 
foreſight, that has been expoſed and confuted 
in the preceding ſheets. We are placed in a 
world, which is the dwelling of all poſſible liv- 
ing creatures; and yet we would fain have the 
whole world for ourſelves only, and will not 


bear with the leaſt inconveniency from our 


neighbours ; and even from ſome imaginary in- 
conveniency, we deny things to be neceſſary or 
beneficial, purely becauſe their uſe is not mani- 
feſtly known to us, 

All thoſe animals which we are pleaſed to 
hate or deſpiſe, are certainly a part ot the poſſi- 
ble living creatures; ſince we ſee that they real- 
ly exiſt : Conſequently theſe, together with our 
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ſelves, appertain to the world; as it is inhabited 
by an aſſemblage of all poſſible living creatures, 
and every one of them, as it contributes to its 
perfection, has a right to live as well as we. 

As for the Divine appointment concerning the 
animal kingdom, we men have the leaſt reaſon 
to complain; for we are a ſpecies of the moſt 
ravenous animals in the world, and can with 
little difficulty, not only maſter, kill, or tame 
the reſt of our fellow-creatures, but make many 
of them adminiſter to our pleaſure or conveni- 
ence, Therefore, if we would avoid the impu- 
tation of ingratitude and want of thought, we 
muſt acknowledge that a particular and gracious 
Providence ſuperintends us, which, with the de- 
fenceleſs ſtate of the body, hath given us under- 
ſtanding and ſagacity to invent the means of 

ſubduing other animals, and hands for making 
all neceſſary inſtruments and utenſils. 

With regard to noxious animals in particular; 
it is one great advantage to mankind, that they 
can liye in every climate and on all forts of 
food, and conſequently, can inure themſelves to 
all parts of the earth; and where-ever men fix 
their habitations, and build towns and villages, 
the larger beaſts of prey voluntarily withdraw; 
or elſe are driven away by the inhabitants, or 
quite extirpated, as the wolves were by the Eng- 
liſh. Moſt of them, as the wolves in Germany, 
and the crocadiles in other parts of the globe, 
naturally avoid mankind, and can either be kill- 
ed by proper weapons; or elſe we can eaſily rid 
ourſelves of them, or get them into our power 


by ſtratagem. Beſides, 
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Beſides, it is no flender proof of a Divine Pro- 
vidence in this particular, that beaſts of prey in- 
creaſe but ſlowly, endure hunger a long time, 
deſtroy each other, and by that means are kept 
within proper bounds. With regard to veno- 
mous beaſts, the clamour is much greater than 
is conſiſtent with truth; and I may venture to 


| fay, that thoſe who are loudeſt in their cenſures 


on this account, never ſaw a venomous ſerpent 
or ſcorpion alive, and, perhaps, have been only 
ſtung by a gnat, a fly, or a bee. Beverley, in his 
hiſtory of Virginia, ſays, that it is a very great 
miſtake, to imagine that the woods in that 
country abound with ſnakes, and that it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to travel there on account of 
the rattle-ſnakes in particular: Whereas very 
few perſons ever ſaw a rattle-ſnake alive. M. 
Kalm likewiſe tells us, that in all the European 
ſettlements throughout North America, noxious 
reptiles have been totally exterminated. And 
all accounts are unanimous in obſerving that, in 
general, no ſpecies of ſerpents offers to attack a 
man, unleſs he be the firſt aggreſſor “. 

That inſects, birds, and mice, deſtroy ſeeds 
and grain is not to be denied : But, without 
them, many other animals, which are maniteſtly 
ſerviceable to mankind, could not live. Beſides, 


if all the ſeed that is ſown was to grow up, and - 


ripen into grain, it would cauſe too great a 
plenty of corn; ſo that the price would hardly 


* See the Engliſh Philoſophical Tranſat, Vol. XXXVIII. 


nom. 433. and thoſe of Sweden, Tom. XIV. p. 319, and Lin- 


148 account, Tom. XI. p. 255. 
Ce 4 reward 
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reward the farmer's toils. Did every bloſſom 
produce its fruit, the tree would be too much 
weakened and exhauſted, and the fruit itſelf 
would be too ſmall and taſteleſs. If the ſurplus 
therefore, by the wiſe ordinance of God, is af. 
ſigned to ſuſtain mice, bifds, worms, and cat. 
terpillars ; ſtill a ſufficient proviſion remains for 
man, and corn and fruits attain to their natural 
perfection. It is alſo for man's health and be- 
nefit to be continually kept in action, and to 
exert his forethought ; ſo that he may not earn 
too much with too little labour. 
It was the Providence of God only, who, in 
his infinite wiſdom, could bring thoſe things to 
an equilibrium, and fo blend fruitful and barren 
years, that man ſhould be kept in continual 
employment; and yet at the ſame time, that di- 
ligence ſhould not go without its reward, nor 
any periſh for want of food. Let us alſo admire 
the beneficial variableneſs of the weather on 
another account; for, when ſwarms of locuſts, 
mice, and the like, threaten a whole country 
with deyaſtation, and no human prudence is 
able to prevent it by deſtroying them, immedi- 
ately a ſudden change of weather obliges theſe 
vermin to ſhift their quarters, and ſweeps away 
the young brood from which ſuch calamitics 
were dreaded. 


3 SECTION XII. 


Moreover, it is a matter of admiration, that, 


by the great Creator's natural inſtitution among 
beaſts 
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much 
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beaſts of prey, they deſtroy each other. It may 
perhaps be aſked, Why are not all animals in- 
noxious? Why is not their nature ſo diſpoſed, as 


to feed only on inanimate things? Why muſt 
there be a * tay war, carnage, and blood- 


ſhed among them? Poſſibly this may be no 
manner of offence to ſome who are too inſenſible, 
if not rather too cruel, with regard to their fel- 
low-creatures; but others may be more tenderly 
inclined towards brutes, and have a fellow-feel- 
ing of their ſufferings and tortures. But it is not 
the heart and its affections that we are to conſult 
here; but ſound reaſon only is to pronounce 
ſentence in this caſe. Let us, then, ſuppoſe it 
ſo ordered, that all animals on the face of the 
earth were intirely to live on inanimate things ; 
and it will manifeſtly appear, that not the tenth 

of the various ſpecies of living creatures 
could ſubſiſt; and even on that ſuppoſition, they 
muſt have died at laſt. The multitude of beaſts 
of prey among inſets, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fiſhes, either muſt have been all wanting, or their 
ſpecies muſt have been ſupplied by thoſe that 
live on vegetables; the conſequence of which 
would be, that they would lay waſte the whole 
ſurface of the earth, and leave it like a barren 
rock. Certainly the produce of the vegetable 
kingdom, at preſent, ſerves in part to nouriſh 
mankind, tame and wild animals, birds and 
inſects, every where. Now if carnivorous ani- 
mals were ſtinted to a vegetable food, not only 
the graſs, but the leaves, blofloms, and fruit of 


every tree, would within a few years be totally 
deſtroyed, 
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deſtroyed, which muſt neceſſarily cauſe a general 
famine and mortality among living creatures, 
Nay, it would be with the greateſt difficulty 
that even the human ſpecies could ſubſiſt, if, be- 
ſides fruits and vegetables, man did not alſo eat 
the fleſh of other animals, and, if the latter had 
not before fed on other creatures. And how 
ſhould the vaſt ſhoals of fiſh, and innumerable 
tribes of infects, live upon what little herbage 
the water affords ? 

Hence it is evident, that the earth, and all 
the elements would appear much more ſolitary, 
and we be deprived of the greateſt part of the 
living creatures that inhabit them; which would 
neither conduce to the perfection of the world, 
nor be agreeable to the plan of the infinite Cre- 
ator. Beſides, the ſurviving animals would be 
no gainers by ſuch an inſtitution, for they muſt 
die naturally; ſince, according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of motion, an organical body, like that of 
animals, cannot laſt for ever; and their natural 
death would be much more lingering and pain- 
ful, than what they undergo in being killed in a 
moment by their enemy. Such a natural death 
of animals is pregnant with another very great 
diſadvantage to men and brutes; for the mul- 
titudes of dead carcaſes of terreſtrial animals 
would in a manner cover the dry land, and the 
dead fiſhes floating on the ſurface of the ſea, 
would infe& both air and water, if they were 
not devoured by carnivorous animals: Hence, 
beſides the ditagreeableneſs of the fight of ſo 
many putriſying bodies, the living muſt pe 

a 
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all the horrors of an irremediable and increaſing 
peſtilence *. 


Thus we ſee the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Divine appointment that ſome animals ſhould 
prey on others; for by this means the world is 


filled with a greater variety of animals, and con- 


ſequently of pleaſures and enjoyments, which 
is, certainly, an additional perfection. As things 
are now circumſtanced, a due proviſion of food 
is made ſor all, ſince they are not to be entirely 
ſupplied from the vegetable kingdom. By this 
appointment likewiſe, every ſpecies of animals is 
kept within ſuch due bounds; ſo that as it were, 
only the excreſcences are pruned away, while it 
cannot increaſe too much on the one hand, nor 
be quite extirpated, on the other. 

It is true, many animals are killed; but in the 
mean time, while they live, they enjoy their 
being without any care or ſollicitude about fu- 
turity. The approach of death does not imbitter 
their enjoyments, ſince they never reflect on it; 
and after death, their dead bodies, inſtead of ly- 
ing as a nufance and diſmal ſpectacle to others, 
ſoon become re-animated in other creatures, by 
ſerving them for food. Beſides, every ſpecies of 


Mr. Haſe{quift, in the Swediſh Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


Tom. XIII. p. 203. obſerves that the Mountain- Falcon, the Vul- 


ture, and wild Dog in Turkey, Egypt, Natolia, and India, are of 
great uſe, by clearing the country of the dead Horſes, aſſes, mules, 
camels, &c. which they grecdily devour; for the Turks are fo 
indolent and filthy, that they never cauſe ſuch carcaſes to be in- 
terred. It is alſo his opinion, that the veneration and benevo— 
lence which the Muflelmaus expreſs towards thoſe carnivorous 
birds, by bequezthing large ſums to fred them with fleſh every 
morning, i: owing to tht good oface. 


mortal 
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mortal creatures is renewed and multiplied in a 
determined proportion by propagation ; and the 
world continues always equally full of animate 
Beings. OJ. | 
Let us farther adore the infinite providence 
of the all- gracious Creator, in not imparting to 
beaſts of prey more fecundity, force, cunning, 
ſwiftneſs, voracity, and weapons, than were ne- 
ceſſary to deſtroy the overplus of other ſpecies, 
and the carcaſſes of the dead ; but, on the other 
hand, has endued the ſuffering and innoxious 
animals, inſtead of force and weapons, with a 
greater fecundity, ſwiftneſs and ſagacity, than 
their enemies; ſo that whatever dangers threaten 
them, there is always ſubſiſting ſuch a number, 
as correſponds with the proportion that the dif- 
ferent ſpecies were deſigned to bear to each 
other. Therefore, no ſpecies is too much kept 
under, diminiſhed, or totally rooted out; nor does 
any multiply, on the extinction of another. 

This demonſtrates a Divine Providence, which 
has not taken only a curiory and general ſurvey 
of incidents occurring in the ſeries of things, but 
has preciſely weighed and calculated every fingle 
event and circumſtance of all future times, ac- 

' cording to natural cauſes and effects. For if 
every contingency had not been foreſeen, the 
2328 ſucceſſion of occurrences muſt have 

een left to a blind chance; and conſequently, 

the balance in the animal kingdom would have 
been long ſince deſtroyed; and the individuals of 
ſome ſpecies would have become too numerous, 

and others would have been too much reduced, 
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SECTION XIII. 


4. As to the fourth Objection, cited above, it 
would argue great preſumption and ignorance 
to wiſh for unmixed proſperity and perpetual 
ſun-ſhine in the world, and, on account of afflic- 
tions, tempeſts, &c. to deny a Providence: for 
ſuch a world, and a life of continual pleaſure 
and uninterrupted joy without any mixture of 
adverſity, would not only be impoſſible, but 
really detrimental to mankind. 

Let us for once, at leaſt in imagination, con- 
ſtrut another kind of world for ourſelves, and 
ſee whether it would be poſſible for it to pro- 
mote our well-being, or even to exiſt. We will 
ſuppoſe that there ſhall be no lightening, tem- 
peſts, earthquakes, or inundations to terrify or 
injure us; no troubleſome heat, or piercing cold 
to incommode us; but a perpetual ſerenity and 
mild temperature of air in every part of the 
globe. Suppoſe the rains and winds ſhould 
come and go at our command; and that there 
were no deſerts or ſandy waſtes, no moraſs or 
precipice ; that the mountains were ſunk into 
plains; and that the earth was every where 
equally fertile, without weeds, thorns or thiſtles, 
and ſmiled on its inhabitants with variegated 
beauty. Suppoſe that grain and fruit every year, 
without any failure, rewarded the cultivator's toll 
with ample increaſe; if we ſhould allow exiſ- 
tance to vermin, venomous reptiles, and beaſts 


of prey; let thein at leaſt be baniſhed to ſome 
large 
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large iſland. The young, both of the human 
and brutal ſpecies, ſhall in our imaginary world 
be born in the higheſt perfection of their bodies, 
without the leaſt deformity, weakneſs, or diſeaſe. 
There ſhall be no complaining of poverty or 
ſickneſs; nothing ſhall be heard but the voice of 
joy and exultation ; and every one ſhall wanton 
in conſtant health, pleaſure, and affluence. We 
will baniſh from thence the idea of death, fo 
that he ſhall not torment us; and it ſhall be in 
our option to live here for ever, or inſenſibly to 
die away, as if we dropped into a ſweet ſleep. 
As to violent Paſſions and vices, I am at a loſs 
whether I ſhall alſo exclude them from this de- 
licious world, and ſupply their place entirely 
with their oppoſite virtues ; for ſome pretended 
philoſophers will have the former to be'-more 
nearly allied to the moſt perfect world and the 
moſt proſperous times, than the latter. 

But is not this all a mere chimera? and when 
we form ſuch an imaginary world, do we not 
look upon direct inconſiſtencies as things that 
are poſſible? Certainly, the earth can never be 
level, and at the ſame time be watered ſo agree- 
ably with brooks, ſtreams and rivers; its ferti- 
lity cannot be every where alike, while the foil 
brings forth all the various kinds of herbs, plants, 
grain, and trees. It can yield no foſſils, minerals, 
metals, medicinal ſprings and baths; unleſs it 
be compoſed of divers parts and different ffrata, 
and without a fermentation or inflammation, 
burſting out in ſome few places into earthquakes. 
Our Globe muſt want an atmoſtphere, unleſs it 

emits 
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emits thoſe exhalations which occaſion lighten- 
ing, wind, and other meteors. If we would 
enjoy the light of the moon, with the flux and 
reflux of the ſea, we muſt alſo, from its preſſure 
or attraction, expect ſtorms and inundations. If 
the ſun is to riſe and ſet, the ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn, are to circulate in a grateful ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the earth to be every where com- 
modious and habitable; how then can we deſire 
one conſtant degree of warmth, and one conti- 
nual calm, ſunſhine, and ſerenity? Can the ſea- 
ſon be wet for a dry or aduſt ſoil, and dry for a 
rich and moiſt ſoil, at the ſame time? can a ſhip 
fail out of harbour with an eaſterly wind, and 
at the ſame time another come into it with 
ſwelling fails before a weſterly gale ? 

Bat as for ourſelves, we could not be men, 
and at the ſame time be naturally immortal ; 
we could not uſe an organical body as the in- 
ſtrument of the ſoul, without its being ſubject 
to the laws of mechaniſm, to infirmity, diſorder, 
death, and corruption. Can we, at the ſame 
time, have the eyes of a man and thoſe of a fly, 
ſo as to be both Microſcopes and Teleſcopes ? 
can we have ears to receive every ſound from 
the greateſt diſtance, and yet without confuſion? 
could our tender ſenſations and flexible limbs be 
conſiſtent with a rigid impenetrable body, in- 
ſenſible of bruiſes, hurts, wounds, or any pain 
whatever ? : | 

To live perpetually in ſenſual pleaſures 1s no 
leſs contrary to human nature, as we are Con- 
vinced by daily experience, The nerves and 
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fibres of the body are impaired by continual ti- 
tillation, but the mind eſpecially is enervated, 
and becomes immerſed in — ſenſuality by it. 
Indolence, ſloth, wantonneſs, ignorance, pride, 
ſtupidity, malice and preſumption, would. be the 
conſequences of ſuch a life; whereas, labour, 
difficulties, and diſappointments, whet and 
ſtrengthen the powers and faculties both of body 
and mind, and prevent our falling into many 
vices and follies. The ſorrow which mingles 
with our joy, enhances its. value, as winter does 
that of the ſpring and ſummer. Adverſity, how-- 
ever bitter, is frequently a ſalutary medicine to 
the ſoul, and confines our exorbitant deſires 
within proper bounds. If we do not bring ca- 
lamities and diſgrace on ourſelves ;| if we take 
wiſdom for our guide, we ſhall, amidſt all the 
viciſſitudes of ſorrow and joy, acquieſce in the 
gracious mixture of each ; and human life will 
not only be ſupportable, but even agreeable on 
account of the variety. 

They, who think that in general the miſcries 
of human life preponderate the ſatifaCtions of it, 
ſeem to eſtimate its value by the exorbitant de- 
fires of an effeminate voluptuouſneſs, which 
would continually inebriate the mind with ſen- 
ſual gratifications ; and, on the diſcontinuance of 
ſuch enjoyments, or the intruſion of any ſlender 
inconvenience, they vent their ſpleen in puſilla- 
nimous complaints. Theſe men are ſtrangers 
to the. tranquillity and ſweet complacency, that 
ariſe from a proper uſe of time; from the con- 
templation of nature, and the wiſdom and good- 

4 nel: 
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neſs of the Creator ſo conſpicuouſly diſplayed in 
it; from the inveſtigation of truth ; from works 
of genius and invention; from a quiet conſcience, 
and the diſcharge of the ſeveral duties we owe 
to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves. They 
ſeem to be unaffected with the comfortable hope 
of a better life, which ſeerns to have no in- 
fluence on them in the enjoyment of the pre- 
ſent; and ſince the latter, according to the na- 
ture of man, cannot give them abſolute content, 
they deſpiſe and reject the nobler mode of ex- 
iſtence that is to come. | 

As to the ſeemingly unequal diſtribution of 
felicity in this world, if we will eſtimate the 
happineſs of human life not from the external 
ſplendor of wealth, riches and honours, but from 
the inward perception of pleaſure; the difference 
among men, whatever their outward ſtate and 
circumſtances may be, is not very great “. 

The poor, and inferior claſs of men, enjoy 
their cheap and homely viands with greater re- 
liſh and chearfulneſs, than the rich and honour- 
able do their coſtly dainties. Any little fortunate 
incident gives the humble peaſant no leſs joy, 
than conqueſts and victories elevate a powerful 
monarch. Whatever ideas others who are un- 
accuſtomed to it, have of the painfulneſs of toil 
and hardſhip, cuſtom makes them eafy and even 
pleaſant to the labouring man ; and they enhance 
the value of every ſmall intervening pleaſure. 
It matters not whether their ſatisfaction ariſes 


See Pope*s Eſſay on Man, Epiſ. IV. ver. 47, & ſeqq. 
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from magnificent and ſumptuous things, or from 
mean and ordinary objects, if the pleaſure and 
ſatis faction they reap from them equals that of 
the rich and great. 

In ſuch an equality among men, with regard 
to worldly enjoyments, it is wiſdom only which 
gives one the ſuperiority over another; ſince we 
cannot, according to our nature, attain to a 
higher degree of perfection and ſelicity, than by 
paſting with ſelf- applauſe through the lower de- 
grees of human lite, Hence a wiſe man neither 
undervalues nor embitters the preſent life, or the 
ſation he is placed in, by melancholy reflections 
and idle complaints. He knows himſelf, with 
regard to pleaſurable ſenſations, to be on a foot- 
ing with perſons of the higheſt rank and condi- 
tion. Thus he enjoys his own preſent good, 
without any envious or uneaſy longings after a 
greater good enjoyed by others. He does not 
abſolutely deſpiſe corporeal gratifications; but 
bis rational uſe of innocent pleaſures improves 
and refines them. In the mean time, he exer- 
ciſes his facult es in ſurveying the perfections of 
other men, of nature, and its great Author ; im- 
proves his underſtanding with the knowledge of 

uſeful truths, and his heart by benevolence, virtue, 
- contentment. This ſecures him from diſ- 
quietudes, murmurs, and anxiety, He renders 
life happy by a pure and exalted delight, and 
ſelf-approbation, unknown to groveling and re- 
pining tempers. He riſes ſuperior to the difa- 
greeable incidents annexed to the frailty of his 


nature; he ſolaces himſelf with the comfortable | 
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aſſurance that he is nnder the powerful and 
gracious protection of the Moſt High, and with 
the pleaſing anticipation of a future, and ſtill 
more exalted and ſublime happineſs, to which 
he is adapted by the great Author of his Being. 
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5. In anſwer to the fifth objection, we may 
obſerve, that a wiſe man will neither expect nor 
deſire Providence to work miracles in his behalf; 
nor is it a ſtumbling ſtone to him, that, in the 
connexion of things, the good and virtuous are 
liable to calamities and afflictions; and that the 
wicked, inſtead of being immediately puniſhed, 
often enjoy a- larger ſhare of external good 
things than others. In the firſt place, he 1s not 
ignorant how often we are miſtaken in judging 
of the happineſs of the wicked and the afflictions 
of the good; and when in particular caſes, this 
is ſo in reality, he is perſuaded that ſuch cala- 
mitous events are entirely conſiſtent with a mot 
wiſe Providence, and that they will end, at laſt, 
in good, 

On an attentive ſurvey of mankind and the 
incidents of life, it will appear that the judge- 
ment that we form of men from their temper, 
deportment, and condition is for the moſt part 
erroneous. For, in general, thoſe whom we 


think hardly dealt by, either are not truly good 
and pious, or, perhaps, have plunged themſelves 
into misfortunes by their own indiſcretion ; or 


elſe, in reality, they are not unhappy. | 
d 2 When 
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When we fee an humouriſt or projector 


brought into misfortunes by his whims, or 2 
fanatic by his unſeaſonable zeal; when we ſee] 
a litigious man puſhing too far, what he con- 
ceives to be, a juſt cauſe; or many others with-Þ 
out induſtry, frefight, capacity, or economy, 
expecting their wants to be ſupplied by praying, 
reading, and going to church, but fruſtrated in 
ſuch vain expectations; another, reſting on his 
fimplicity and ignorance, unprovided for; laſtly, 
when we ſee a moroſe, ſelf-willed, and conten- 
tious man ſurrounded with many enemies; are 
we to look on ſuch men as truly good and pi- 
ous ? can we think them entitled to complain, 
that they ſuffer undeſevedly. The generality of Þ 
men are blind to their own faults ; hence they 
endeavour to ſhift all the blame from themſelves, Þ 
and vent their ſpleen againſt others, againſt Þ 
chance or fatality, not ſparing even Providence 
itſelf. 
But may we not, on the other hand, be miſ- Þ 
taken in judging another perſon vicious and pro- 
fane ; ſince we are often deceived by ſelf-love, 
or the appearance of piety. Many of the vulgar, 
and ſome others of ſtrong prejudices, are apt to 
look upon all lawyers as knaves, all naturaliſts 
as infidels, all mathematicians as athieſts, and 
all people of rank and diſtinction, as void of 
virtue and religion. But ſuppoſe, that ſome per- 
ſons who thrive in the world, are not unexcep- 
tionably to be clafſed among the virtuous and 
devout ; are we, therefore immediately to pro- 
nounce them diſſolute and profane? By no 


means; 


means; for there is a middle ſtate in morality, 
and ſeveral degrees of perfection. Many perſons 
are not abſolutely good; and yet are not to be 


looked upon as abſolutely wicked. They may 
be poſſeſſed of ſeveral valuable qualities, as dili- 


gence, good-nature, ingenuity, &c. Are they 
to be deprived of all the natural rewards of in- 


| duſtry, becauſe ſome virtues, and particularly 


the moſt ſublime, are wanting in them ? or are 


they, without injuſtice, to be pointed at as the 
moſt abandoned villains ? 


Farther, many form to themſelves very erro- 


{ neous ideas of happineſs and miſery ; as if the 


former depended on a deceitful external appear- 


| ance, and not on the tranquility and compla- 
cency of the mind. He that places happineſs in 


opulence, pomp, honour, power, or indolence, 
repreſents others happy in his thoughts, who 
amidſt all the affluence of external goods, by 
their inſatiable deſires and unruly paſſions, are 
far from being ſo in reality ; on the other hand, 
he thinks bimſelf miſerable, if every thing does 
not fall out according to his wiſhes ; eſpecially 
if he thinks himſelf more deſerving than others. 
But, with regard to thoſe occurrences by 
which the innocent and pious ſuffer ſome real 
evil, and, on the other hand; ſome real good 
accrues to the wicked and profligate ; no miracu- 
lous and ſupernatural interpoſition of Providence 
is rationally to be expected : It is ſufficient that, 
in the permiſſion of theſe oppolite events, they 
are both directed to a good end, and in due time 

will be properly adjuſted. 
Dd 3 The 
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The nature of man is ſuch, that he can live 
in any part of the earth, and has dominion over 
all the creatures, and can apply every thing to 
his own uſe and advantage. He not only enjoys 
the ſame ſenſual pleaſures as other animals do, 
but his capacity can augment and heighten every 
enjoyment. He, who has a peculiar knowledge 
of perfection, order, proportion, ſymmetry, virtue, 
morality, and religion, is naturally led to deſire 
what is good and happy; and a natural deſire 
and capacity of growing in perfection and hap- 
pineſs, even to infinity, is implanted in human 
nature. 

Now, it behoves man to make all poſſible uſe 
of ſuch noble endowments; and for this end, 
the Creator has propoſed it to the ſoul with ſuffi- 
- = cient motives. For with the knowledge of truth 
and perfection, and the practice of virtue, he has 
connected a tranquillity of mind, complacency 
and delight, which never fail, and to which no 
ſenſual enjoyments can be compared. More- 
over, ſuch is the connection of things in nature, 
that thoſe qualities of the human mind which 
correſpond with the Divine views, namely, 
knowledge, prudence, temperance, fidelity, 
good-nature, probity, &c. neceſſarily produce 
agreeable effects, ſuch as health, competency, 
friendſhip, and honours; which are to be looked 
on as the external rewards of a virtuous and 
wiſe conduct, and which are generally appointed 
by Providence with a view to our temporal 
happineſs. 

Hence 
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Hence we may alſo conclude, that the proſ- 
perous and unfortunate events, which are not 
immediately owing to our own conduc, but to 
the univerſal combination of things appointed 
by God, however contradictory they may ſeem 
to juſtice and goodneſs; yet, according to the 
ſame wiſe and gracious Providence of the Crea- 
tor, they muſt have ſome connexion with our 
welfare. For nothing happens in the courſe of 
nature which God had not before known and 
approved ; and nothing can pleaſe him but what 
is good, ſo that whatever he permits 1s for a 
good and wiſe end. 

Such natural incidents may juſtly be conſi— 
dered in the ſame light as the works of nature; 
ſince they derive their origin from one and the 
ſame Author, with the ſame deſign, and by the 
laws of the ſame unerring wiſdom. Now, daily 
experience and ſound reaſon teach us in millions 
of inſtances, that the parts of animals, plants, 
and of the whole earth; the powers of nature, 
the laws of motion, the conformation and diſ- 
polition of the celeſtial bodies, &c. were not 
ordained in vain; ſince they all combine to pro- 
mote the good of animate Beings. But when 
we cannot form any conjecture of the uſe and 
benefit of fome particular plants, animals, or 
natural events, what concluſion are we rationally 
to draw from ſuch phænomena? Shall we con- 


clude that ſuch things are entirely uſeleſs? We 
ought rather to lay it down as a maxim, that 


nothing falls out in nature without defign ; and 


that every thing has its benefit and ule, though 
Dd 4 un- 
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48 NATURAL REL1G1oN 
unknown to us. Thoſe may be ſaid to turn 
ſuch natural on to the greateſt advantage, 
who receive not as the work of chance, 
but as the gift iu; the great Governour of the 
univerſe; and, when viewed in this light, they 
are an incentive to gratitude, love, and obedi- 
ence towards God, beneficence towards men, 
and to a continual advancement in piety. On 
the other hand, unproſperous events prove a 
benefit to thoſe, who, looking on them as di- 
vine chaſtiſements and admonitions, reſolve to 
lead the remainder of their lives agreeably to 
the will of God. 


SECTION XV. 
But it may ſtill be aſked, What benefit can 


there be in permitting evil to befal the innocent 
and pious, excluſive of a future compenſation ? 
J am apt to think, that whoever has beſtowed 
any attention in conſidering the connection that 
is in the nature of things, muſt eaſily compre- 
hend that the evil inherent in the limited nature 
of finite things, may, in the order and courſe of 
nature, be every where employed as the means 
of good. 

Such an innumerable variety of different 
things, with different powers and tendencies, 
— neceſſarily be every inſtant acting contrary 
to each other. However, they are brought into 
ſuch a connection and combination as the ſtones 
that are joined in a bridge by a ſkilful architect; 


wherein every ſtone, even by its gravitation, 
con- 
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contributes to the ſtability of the arch, and of 


the whole ſtructure. The tendency of every 
particle of matter, of every drop of water and 
globule of air, to move itſelf to one and the 


ſame point, and propel that which is next to it, 
gives to the earth its globular form and ſolidity. 


to the water its hydraulic laws, and to the air 


its elaſticity; from all which we continually 
derive ſo many advantages. The oppoſite ten- 
dencies, or centripetal and centrifugal powers of 
the planets, are productive of their regular revo- 
lutions and ſtated periods. The war of the 
elements in our atmoſphere, which neceſlarily 
muſt ariſe from the different kinds of exhala- 
tions, is the cauſe of the fertilizing ſhowers that 
ſucceed thoſe collifions of the clouds. The cor- 
ruption of the organical bodies of plants and 
animals conduces to the propagation and ſupport 
of others. Every thing is by nature ſubject to 
decay and putrefaction; but, at the ſame time, 
nothing putrifies in vain throughout all nature. 
To mankind in particular, their imperfection 
proves a ſtep to ſome perfection, which is either 
beneficial to the whole human ſpecies, or to in- 
dividuals. Thus we come into the world naked, 
defenceleſs, and unable to help ourſelves ; but 
this imbecility proves the ſource of ſociety, 
ſpcech, and the exerciſe of reaſon. Man was 
deſigned to experience neceſſity and diſtreſs, that 
he might be incited to the invention of arts and 
ſciences, and learn to commiſerate others. 
We muſt paſs through by-ways and intricate 
mazes, before we can find the ſtrait path of 
truth ; 
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truth; we muſt firſt be warned from inadver- 
tency by examples, before we make uſe of the 
means of prudence. If we take a ſurvey of all 
the good, which at preſent reſults to mankind 
from ſciences, arts, laws, polity, commerce, and 
the conveniencies of life, it will be found that it 
is generally owing to ſome preceding evil; if 
much evil ſtill prevails among us, it will cer- 
tainly be productive at laſt of ſome general good. 


SECTION XVI. 


Having conſidered evil as it is, by Divine 


Providence, made ſubſervient to the general 


good; I ſhall now briefly point out, how far 
even individuals are, or at leaſt may be, benefited 
by any evil befalling them without being acceſ- 
ſory to it; only previouſly obſerving, that misfor- 


tunes are not of equal benefit to all men. The 


firſt benefit accrues from it to the underſtanding. 
Misfortune, neceſſity, indigence, and calamity 
render men prudent, ingenious, wiſe, and dili- 
gent in their calling; whereas, on the contrary, 
a continual flow of proſperity begets ſloth, igno- 
rance, and a careleſs ſtupidity. 

The ſecond benefit ariſing from affliction re- 
lates to the will, It preſerves us from pride, 
arrogance, contempt of others, ſenſuality, and 
all kinds of diſſipation; rendering us laborious, 
regular, temperate, patient, humble, courteous, 
and compaſſionate. 

The third benefit is content and tranquillity 
of mind. Misfortunes and calamities give us a 

more 
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more pleaſing reliſh of the mixture of good in 
our lives, and fortifies us againſt afflictive inci- 
dents: on the contrary, by proſperity we con- 
tract an inſenſibility of enjoyments that are be- 
come familiar to us, and a more painful ſenſe of 
any little croſs accident or diſappointment. 

The fourth benefit relates to human ſociety. 
Thoſe who have gone through many trials, and 
have been exerciſed in adverſity, make the beſt 
members of the commonwealth; being induſtri- 
ous, regular, temperate, patient, humble, com- 
paſſionate, and benevolent. Theſe virtues, not 
only exhibit a good example, and promote the 
publick welfare; but alſo procure eſteem, affec- 
tion, pity, honour and aſſiſtance to him who is 

oſſeſſed of them, becauſe even under calamity, 
bo approves himſelf firm, wiſe, and virtuous. 


SECTION XVI. 


6. As to the /ixth objection, I am very far 
from denying, that there are ſome ſingular in- 
ſtances of the moſt preſſing afflictions, in order 
to ſupport which, the afflicted perſon muſt begin 
betimes ſeriouſly to reflect on what old age and 
the decline of life will naturally remind him of 
namely, that we are not chiefly deſigned for this 
world. For when the longeſt and happieſt life 
is drawing near a concluſion; the remembrance 
of it vanithes like a fleeting dream. Our eyes 
naturally look forward to remote objects, and 

our defires extend to futurity; and this anticipa- 
tion increaſes in proportion, the leſs we are at- 
tached 
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tached to preſent objects. Thus when thoſe 
days come in which we ſhall have no pleaſure, 
either on account of the infirmites of age, or 
ſome affecting calamity, the comfortable hope 
of a better and more permanent life, will allevi- 
ate the preſent afflictions. We have therefore 
no juſt cauſe in the moſt afflictive circumſtances 
to complain of the diſpenſations of Providence, 
like thoſe who are without hope; nor, on the 
other hand, to envy the tranſient proſperity of 
the wicked, ſeeing that they are reſerved for 
greater puniſhments, 
When men are induſtrious to avoid thinking 
of their glorious privilege, immortality, it is a 
fatal ſign that they are far gone in impiety, and 
that their thoughts have deviated from their 
natural courſe. For if they were free from the 
fear and dread of future puniſhment, they would 
find that the idea and hope of immortality na- 
turally ſhoot up from the innate laws of our 
mental faculties, and our natural debre of being 
happy; the origin of which is ſeated in a prol- 
pective intellect, according to the deſign of the 
reat Author of our nature, and is agreeable to 
is perfections. | 
They who are not abſolutely the ſlaves of vice 
and ſenſuality, muſt, at leaſt, with to be con- 
vinced of this truth; and muſt perceive within 
themſelves the voice of nature, enjoining them to 
extend their deſires to infinitude, and live for 
ever; ſince all worldly enjoyments, even the 
moſt refined and intellectual, will, by a cloſe re- 
flection on death, prove diſſatis factory and inſipid. 
I 


þ 
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I ſhall, therefore, in the enſuing Diſſertation, 
endeavour to place in a clear and conſpicuous 
light this valuable truth, viz. the ſoul's immor- 
tality ; which not only ſhortens and alleviates our 
preſent ſorrows, but refines and ſublimates all 
the delights we are ſuſceptible of in the world, 


and adminiſters peace and ſerenity in the very 
hour of death. 


DISSER- 
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-- DISSERTA 7 1 ON IX. 


of 2 immortality of the $ cul, and the advantages 
of Religion. 


SECTION I. 


HE comfortable hope that the human 
Soul is formed for an ever-during and 
* n happier life than the preſent, is chiefly 
grounded on God's deſign in the creation, and 
his peculiar Providence over mankind. We 
may indeed, from the nature of the Soul, con- 
ceive a poſſibility of its continuing in exiſtence, 
and retaining its conſciouſneſs, and conſequently 
of its living and being happy, even after the 
death of the body; but it is only from the de- 
ſign and providence of our all- gracious Creator 
we derive a certain aſſurance, that this will really 
be the caſe. 
The creation, in general, is deſigned for the 
welfare of animate Beings: But for what mode 
of life and happineſs every creature is formed, 


may be gathered from the particular nature of 


each ſpecies of animals, and the laws by which 


it is regulated; ſince the Deity makes uſe of 


theſe as the means, by which his deſigns are to 
be carried into execution. The general longing 
after happineſs Which is natural to all living 
creatures, in every one of them is directed and 

deter- 
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determined to purſue its particular end, by its 
natural powers, and the laws by which 855 
powers are regulated. Now, as it is natural to 
man, from the powers and laws of his under- 
ſtanding and volition, to have, above all other 


animals, not only an idea of his poſſible future 


duration, and higher degree of happineſs; but 
alſo to extend his defires beyond the ſhort en- 
joyment of a mixed happineſs in this life; it 
evidently appears that he is naturally formed 
and deſigned by his Creator for a life of endlefs 
duration, and a more ſublime happineſs hereat- 
ter, and is incited to preſs forward towards the 
attainment of them, 

Divine Providence has exhibited a fingular 
goodneſs towards mankind by indulging them, 
above all other animals, with ſo many rational 
entertainments and corporeal gratifications, ſuch 
a a delightful fore-taſte of truth and perfection, 
ſuch a deſire and capacity of ever growing in 
perfection; and even with a glimpſe of the in- 
finite wiſdom, love, power, and felicity of their 
Creator. But if we were never to attain to a 
more perfect enjoyment of theſe noble advan- 
tages in a more durable and better life, they 
would, by ſuch a ſudden deprivation of them by 
death, be entirely fruſtrated, juſt when we were 
at the loweſt ſtep towards perfection. Mankind, 
by having an idea and forming a ſketch of a 
perfect and durable felicity which they never 
were to enjoy, would be rendered more diſcon- 
tented and unhappy; eſpecially if, in this life, not- 
withſtanding all their rational endeavours after 

2 Know- 
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knowledge, virtue, piety, and happineſs, they 
laboured under the preſſure of affliftion. As 
this would be inconſiſtent with the attributes of 
God, and the love he has manifeſted to his ra- 
tional creatures; we may, on the contrary, be 
well aſſured that his gracious Providence will, 
through this ſhort ſtate of preparation, lead us 
to a higher degree of perfection and happineſs, 
to which he has a our nature. 

This is a ſhort ſketch of thoſe reaſons, which 
corroborate our natural longing after, and lively 
hope of, a more durable and better life, and 
ſweeten our preſent ſtate. Let us now take a 
cloſer ſurvey of them. 


SECTION II. 


In the firſt place, we do not in this caſe form 
an idea of any thing that is abſurd, contradic- 
tory, or impoſſible; but it is derived from the 
rules of ſound reaſoning, and there is an internal 

and external poſſibility of the thing itſelf. 

Who can deny but that, by the exertion of 
his reaſon, he muſt think on futurity, and that, 
his idea of it admits of no limits or bounds? 
Conſequently, who can diſown that he has a 
conception of a future life of a much longer du- 
ration than that, to which he ſees himſelf at 
preſent confined ? Thus every one experiences 
in himfelf, that he can form an idea of a much 
longer life than the preſent. But no idea can 
be formed of any thing but what is poſſible. 
Therefore every one mult be convinced that g 

muc 
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much more durable life than this, is, in itſelf, 
poſſible. Now whatever is in itſelf poſſible, 
Muſt be acknowledged by every one, according 
to his own perception and ſound reaſon, to be 
poſſible with regard to his Soul. If the Soul 
was only a quality, or material part of the body, 
it might be thought impoſſible. that it ſhould 
eſcape the putrefaction of the body, and ſurvive 
it. But the Soul is that Being within us which 
has a conſciouſneſs of itſelf, and by that means 
knows, with unqueſtionable certainty, that it 
is the very ſame which formerly perceived, 
thought, and willed this or that; and conſe- 
quently that, amidſt a ſucceſſion of various 
changes, it has continued one and the ſame Be- 
ing, and therefore is not a quality belonging to 
any other thing, but a ſubſtance that exiſts by 
itſelf. However, though the Soul knows itſelf 
to be one and the ſame permanent Being ; it is, 
on the other hand, quite ignorant concerning 
any one ſingle particle of the whole body which 
it inhabits, whether it be {till one and the ſame 
with that wherein it formerly ated. Thus, by 
its internal conſciouſneſs, it diſtinguiſhes itſelf 
from every atom that compoſes its whole body, 
as a particular, immaterial, and ſimple Being, 
which, amidſt all the outward alterations of the 
body, remains unalterably the ſame by its own 
eſſence. Hence it appears, that as the Soul is 
an uncompounded ſimple ſubſtance, it cannot 
by diſſolution, decay, or corruption of the body, 
which is compounded, be ſeparated into imall 


particles; nor can it naturally periſh, or be an- 


E e nihilated. 
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nihilated. And though its connexion with 
corporeal parts be diſſe ved, and its manſion be 
failen to ruins; yet even after death it remains in 
being, as it is in itſelf unperiſhable. It is true, 
this unperiſhab! eneſs does not include life in it, 
ſince the Soul enjoys it in common with the in- 
animate cie.nents, and the ſimple atoms of bo- 
dies. Put the Soul is diſtinct from all corporeal 
aroms; being alone endued with an internal and 
external conſciouſneſs. Now, as all power and 
energy properly reſide in ſimple ſubſtances, and 
do not owe their origin to compounded things 
ſo likewiſe, the faculties or powers of the Soul, 
by which it has a knowledge of itsſelf and other 
things, mult properly reſide only in the Soul as 
a ſimple eſſence; and be mel peculiar to 
it, notwithſtanding the exerciſe of thein depends 
on an organical body, as its inſtrument in this 
preſent life. Now, as the ſmalleſt atoms which 
compoſe bodies, When they are ſeparated and 
diſunited, ſtill retain their internal power, and 
exert it on their re- union with other elementary 
atoms; ſo it is evident, that the Soul muſt alſo 
even after death, retain its eſſential power or 
faculties, and its ſel - conſciouſneſs; and there- 
fore It 1s pollible, that it will actually exert ſuch 
a power, i. e. that it can live hereaiter, when 
placed in a ſuitable ſtate. 

Now, if we were to aſk of thoſe who deny 
the immortality of the Soul, what reaſon they 
can adduce to thew, that a future ſtate is im- 
pe ſſible; they muſt be obliged to own them- 
{cives at a loſs how to prove this negative, Why 

ſhould 
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ſhould not the Creator, after having once im- 

arted life and ſelf-conſciouſneſs to the Soul, be 
able to keep this power perpetually in action ? 
As he has created ſo many perpetual movers as 
the ſtars and planets are, why may not he alſo 


have created a perpetual thinking and living 
ſubſtance ? 


SECTION III. 


But as it may be proved ſeveral ways, that 
the future exiſtence of the Soul, after death, is 
poſſible, we have the leſs reaſon to doubt the 
probability of it. Granting that the Soul, during 
this life, depends on the body and its organs, 
for the exertion of its faculties; yet there is, 
nevertheleſs, a poſſibility that its powers will 
afterwards become quite independent of the bo- 
dy. How many powers are there in nature, 
which at firſt ſtand in need of a medium or inſtru- 
ment for the exertion of them; but, afterwards 
can act without any ſuch helps? The Soul, be- 
ing as yet in the loweſt degree of its perfection, 
ſees every thing in the mirror of the body, and 
is obliged to regulate itſelf by phznom<na or 
appearances exhibited by it: but as it certainly 
has an in mediate idea of the body which is its 


ſpeculum, while it is united to the body; ſo is 


alſo ſuch a ſtate of the Soul poffible, wherein it 
ſhall attain to an immediate and intuitive know 
ledge of other things, and ſtand in no need of a 
corporcal ſpeculum. | 
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Or, if we ſuppoſe that the Soul, for the exer- 


- 


tion of its faculties, is for ever to continue in a { 
perpetual dependence on ſomething elſe; it may F 
perhaps, after this life, on its emigration into the V 
manſions of pure ſpirits, ſee all things in God, t] 
as Malebranche has laboured to prove it does a 
even in its preſent ſtate *. Or, according to the v 
conjectute of ſome modern philoſophers, it may re 
be ſaid, that the Soul, inſtead of being abſolutely Ic 
diveſted of all matter, will, after its ſeparation te 
from the body, ſtill retain an ætherial vehicle, e 
in which it ſhall ſee all things; as the primitive 21 
fathers held concerning angels . It may there- f 
fore be ſuppoſed, that when the Soul is diſen- 0 
gaged from its cloſe union with groſſer matter, n 
and paſles into the heavenly regions, or perhaps ſc 
remains in the world ; its knowledge both of it- ſe 
ſelf, and the things without it, by the medium ſy 
of ſuch an ætherial ſpeculum or vehicle, will be al 
much more perfect than in the preſent body. ti 
This hypotheſis I look upon as the moſt natu- ſo 
ral; at leaſt, the poſſibility of it is moſt obvious a 
to our conceptions. | 0¹ 
If we ſuppoſe the particles of æther or light, it 
beſides their reciprocal agency on each other, be 
and on groſſer bodies, to have the power of re- lis 
flecting, and repreſenting to themſelves the vari- fil 
ous phænomena within the ſphere of their acti- th 
vity; it is certain that their conſciouſneſs of th 
themfelves and things without them, would far m 
®* See his Recherche de la Verits, L. I. P. II. Ch. I. th 

+ Mr. Leibnitz ſeems inclinable to this opinion. See bis Re- as 
cueil des diverſes Pieces, T. I. p. 119. Theodic. F. 120 & 124. m 


ſurpaſs of 
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ſurpaſs that of the Soul in its preſent ſtate. 
For, as far as we know, there is nothing in the 
whole univerſe of ſuch a rare contexture as æ- 
ther or light; nothing which ſo eaſily penetrates 
all other bodies, ſo accurately forms and diſco- 
vers the qualities of all things, ſo inſtantaneouſly 
receives all changes, and, by its ſtupendous ve- 
locity, communicates them in a very ſhort time 
to the diſtance of millions of miles. Now, if 
every particle of light had an internal perceptive 
and reflective faculty, it would form a ſuperior 3 
ſpecies of Souls; fince the texture and changes i 
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2 of things would almoſt inſtantaneouſſy be com- q 
', municated to it from all parts by the adjacent L 
8 ſubſtances, and conſequently, all the reſt would 0 
i ſerve as a mirrour in which it would b one 
N ſudden glance, have a clear view of a conſider- 
an able part of the univerſe, and its various altera- 
2 tions. Where then is the impoſſibility of the 
1— ſuppoſition, that a departed Soul may be in ſuch 
18 a ſtate? and why ſhould a groſs material body, 
or even animal ſpirits, be thought neceſſary for 
t, it in order to exert its faculties; when itſelf may 
r, be ſuppoſed to be light, and to dwell in pure 
e- light, in which all things would be clearly vi- 
i- ſible to it? We perceive that the Soul, even in 
i- this life, is not always beholden for its ideas to 
of the material organs of the eyes, ears, or other 
ar members; but, when from internal c1ufes, or 
the power of imagination, the ſame alterations 
b as at other times happen from without, are 
; made in the brain, it acquires the fame ideas 4 
115 of them, as if it ſaw the objects with the eyes, i 
Fe 3 and ſe 
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and heard them with the ears. Thus it matters 
not by what inſtruments corporeal things and 
their changes impreſs the Soul (it is ſufficient 
that by any way whatever it acquires a clear 
and complete knowledge of them) if according 
to its eſſential faculties it ſhall be able to com- 
prehend all things within the ſphere of its know- 
ledge. a 


SECTION IV. 


Thus the poſſibility of the perpetual exiſtence 
of ſeparate Souls is not clogged with any diffi- 
culty, either with reſpect to God, to nature, to 
the connection of things, or to the ſoul itſelf: 
Nor ought it to appear abſurd and contradictory 
to any one who allows, that the Soul is a fimple 
ſubſtance that exiſts by itſelf, and to. which ſelf- 
coniciouinets is an effential property; now this, 
to every one who does but attend to his own 
mind 2nd perceptions, mult be as clear and evi- 
dent as any truth can be. 

The capital queſtion ſtill remains unanſwered, 
viz. What ſatisfactory argument can we derive 
from natural reaſon to induce us to believe that, 
after this life, our Souls ſhall be immortal? This 
is not neceſlarily deducible from the poſitbility 
of the thing; but relates to what man is deſign- 
ed for, and adapted to in a future ſtate, If every 
living creature be formed by the Creator for a 
certain manner of life, and mode of happineſs ; 
their natural faculties, and the law by which 
they are regulated, coincide with the deſign of 

their 
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their Creator. Thus, from our natural faculties 
and the laws of them, the mode cf life for 
which man was created may be determined, 
But it has already been ſhewn ar 10 pe, that, 
according to the great Creator's delivn, "all pol- 
ible ſpecies of living g creatures mould exiſt; that 
there are as many "living creatures as potlible 
modes of life and happinels; and that, conſe— 
quently, every ſpecies was formed tor a particu- 
lar mode of life and felicity. It has been 
likewiſe ſhewn in the ee e Diſtertatjons, 
that every determined mode of life contains in 
itſelf the laws and grounds, which regulate all 
the powers both of body and Soul of every ſpe- 
cies; and that even, in irrational creatures cheir 
faculties, inſtincts and innate ſagacity, perfectly 
correſpond with the mode of life allotted to 
each, and are directed to that end according to 
the higheſt wiſdom and goodnels. 

Now. among all poſſible modes of life, this 
alſo is by no means impofſible; namely, that 
one may be raiſed from a ſenſual life to a more 
perfect, ever-during, and ſpiritual life; and the 
regular tendency of our nature, particularly of 
the mental faculties, carries us directly to this 
mode of life, as its ultimate end. Therefore, 


this tendency of the natural faculties of the hu- 
man Soul cannot be given it in vain; ſuch a 
mode of liſe being that ior which we are formed 
by the all-wiſe Creator; and his deſign wil! be 
fully accompliſhed in us, as well as in the bruic 
Creation, | 
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SECTION V. 


We have above demonſtrated from the nature 
of the human Soul, which is a ſimple unperiſh- 
able ſubſtance, that among the various poſſible 
modes of life, ſuch a life 1s alſo poſſible wherein 
a Soul is exalted from an imperfect organical 
life to a more perfect, endleſs, and ſpiritual mode 
of exiſtence. We have likewiſe ſhewn, that it 
may live and retain a reflective conſciouſneſs 
when ſeparated from the body; and that its 
ſpiritual faculties, when no longer obſcured and 
impeded by ſenſible ideas, or diverted by ſenſual 
enjoyments, may be ever increaſing in a certain 
and intuitive knowledge of the internal eſſences 
of things; in clear conceptions of the variety 
and harmony of nature, of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Creator diſplayed in his works ; 
in the love of virtue, and delight in goodneſs; 
in perfection, tranquility, and happineſs; and 
riſing in conformity to the perfections of the in- 
finite Spirit, yet always infinitely inferior to him. 
Now if, agreeably to the Divine plan, and the 


rules of wiſdom, all poſſible modes of life muſt 


actually exiſt in the world; then we may con- 
clude that there muſt alſo be in the univerſe a 
ſpecies of Souls, which, from the imperfect de- 
grees of animal life, is ever aſcending by juſt 
gradations to higher degrees of perfection and 
happineſs in a ſpiritual life. 

But if we even omit ſuch an univerſal truth, 
and only examine the tendencies of our fuperior 
| faculties; 
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ſaculties; it muſt be allowed that they lead di- 
realy, and only, to that end, and find no reſt 
elſewhere. The natural deſire of being happy, 
is, in general, common to us with all ther ani- 
mals. But the particular mode of happineſs that 
is congruous to our nature, or to Which the 
Author of nature has formed and adapted us, 
the natural faculties which are peculiar to us, 
and the laws by which they act, muſt indicate. 
Every deſire of being happy is neceſſarily regu- 
ted. by the limits, within which our ideas of 
what is good are confined, As we cannot defire 
any good, of which we have abſolutely no idea; 
ſo, on the other hand, ir is natural to the will 


to deſire every known good. If we ſuppoſe 
Souls, that have an idea only of one ſpecies of 


good, their deſires and endeavours muſt be li- 
mited by it: their wiſhes can extend no farther, 
and they are by their nature formed for that 
mode of life and happineſs which reſults from 
the fruition of that known good. But if we 
again ſuppoſe other Souls, of different, or more 
enlarged conceptions of good, their deſires muſt 
allo have another end in view, and be more ex- 
tenſive and enlarged; and, conſequently, they 


are, by their nature, formed for another, and 


more ſublime mode of happineſs. 

This difference between man and brutes has 
been made to appear in the compariſon drawn 
between them in the ſeventh Diſſertation. The 
Soul of every creature has its own peculiar way 
and mealure of comprehenſion, by which one 
particular thing appears as good, and every thing 

elſe 
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elſe continues unknown, and conſequently in- 
different, to it; and thus every creature is, by its 
natural powers, determined to its peculiar mode 
of life and happineſs. All brutes, however, are 
alike in this particular, namely, that they have 
a perception only oi the ſenſible and preſent 
good, without any knowledge or deſire of, or 
aptitude for, a greater and rational perfection, a 
more refined and exalted happineis. Therefore 
they are, by their nature, incloſed within the un- 

—{-gtterable boundaries of the ſenſual, preſent life, 
without a capacity of becoming more perfect and 
happy, or endeavours after it. They procure for 
themſelves their bodily neceſſaries; and enjoying 
them with reliſh and delight, are fully ſatisfied. 
A ſublimer and future happineſs never enters into 
their thoughts, and conſequently does not awake 
their deſires, or diſturb their repoſe : Even death 
itſelf comes upon them unexpected; and they 
die without knowing that their life is come to a 
period. 

Man, on-the-eontrary, by his natural powers, 
and the rational idea he has of himſelf and other 
things, is formed with a capacity and inclination /a/ 
for a ſublimer, purer, and more durable perfec- 
tion and felicity than this tranſitory life affords. 
Theſe are the natural conſequences, and neceſ- 
ſary effects of that reaſon, which is the eſſential 

roperty of all men; namely, that their thoughts, 
5 comparing the preſent with the paſt, are led 
to what is future; that they acquire an idea 
of time and duration; that they extend their * 
thoughts forward; and that when they conſider 
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themſelves and the preſent lite relatively to the 
future poſſible duration, their innate delire of 
life keeps pace with their idea of future time, 
1. e. they wiſh for an endleſs life. It is the na- 
tural and neceſſary effect of found reaſon, that 
all men, by their ati ag and abſtract ideas, 
have a notion of a higher degree of perfection, 
of more refined pleature and nappineſs, than 
what they actually enjoy, or can attain to, in 
this life. Conſequently, it is certain that their 
deſires can never be perfectly ſatisfied with the 
low and imperfect happinets cf this world; for 
the idea of the greater poliible good inceſſantly 
occurs to them. In a word, the deſires of man 
muſk, according to his intellectual jaculties, ne- 
ceſlarily extend themſelves to infinity, and be- 
yond the limits of this ſhort, uncertain, and im- 
perfect life. Hence it appears, that with regard 
to the external end in view, the diſtinctions be- 
tween men and brutes are many and 1 important, 
Brutes are, by their nature, incapable of improv=- 
ing in perfection and happ! neis; whereas man, 
even in this lite, is continually growing in per- 
fection, though he can never de perfect and 
happy to the extent of his nature and defires in 
this life. Brutes have no conception of a higher /a/ 
and more durable good, than what they ciqjoy 
here; but man, on the contrary, can, in his 
thoughts, extend the duration of life, and en- 
large the degrecs of happineſs to infinitude. 
The brute creation are merely ſenſitive beings 
and are ſuſceptible only of the pleaſures of ſenie; 
whereas we, as rational creatures, are cap able 
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of a more exalted and ſpiritual life. Irrational ly 
creatures extend their thoughts no farther than wi 

the preſent; but we can, and muſt, conſider 
what is to come. Brutes, in the enjoyment of th 
bodily neceſſaries, are perfectly ſatisfied, and an 
eaſy; man, on the contrary, amidſt all the ra- na 
tional and ſenſual pleaſures which he can pofli- le: 
bly enjoy in this life, ſtill finds a void; ſome- w 
thing ſtil] is wanting which he longs after. ou 
Brutes pay the great debt to nature, without th 
; being terrified by the view of approaching death, w 
ſa without any thoughts or deſires of a longer, or in 
better life. Man alone knows beforehand that It 
he muſt die: the thoughts of his latter end ruffle ti 
and diſcompoſe him; and, without the comfort- pe 
able hope of a better life, he muſt inevitably die id 
with reluctance, if not with perturbation and as 
terror, It: 
tc 
| —— SECTION VI. a 
tt 
Now, as this deſire, in man, after a more Ic 
durable and bliſsful life than the preſent, natu- ly 
| rally flows from the powers and laws of his 0 
. underſtanding and will; and as it is ſuitable to a 
| the nature of the Soul, and its capacity for a 11 
| higher degree of perfection and happineſs, it is * 
not to be looked upon as a wild chimera or pleaſ- I 
ing reverie which has no foundation in nature. t 
| Euven the errors, and inordinate worldly de- t 
| fires of men evince, that infinitude 1s the end i 
| they aim at, and that their diſappointments and { 


deluſions are owing to their very nature; for as 


(a) (on: (a) look - we 
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we are created for higher enjoyments, we eager- 
ly toil and labour to ſatiate our boundleſs deſires 
with finite and periſhable things. 

Hence we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that 
the wiſe Creator formed us for that mode of lite 
and happineſs, to which the tendency of our 
nature, and the laws by which it 1s regulated, 
lead us. It is not leſs natural for us to think on 
what 1s to come, and to repreſent to ourſelves 
our future ſtate of an immeaſurable duration ; 
than it is to the brute creation to mind only 
what is preſent. A capacity and will of ever 
improving in happineſs is as natural to man ; as 
it is to brutes to limit their defires and diſpoſi- 
tions within certain unalterable boundaries of 
perfection. It is as natural to us, who have an 
idea of a more durable and ſublime happinels, 
as poſſible, not to be ſatified with this life and 
its grovelling and often- embittered pleaſures, but 
to wiſh for a happier and more permanent ſtate; 
as it is to irrational creatures to reſt ſatisfied in 
their preſent gratifications and inſtincts, without 
looking for or deſiring any farther enjoyment. 
Now, if all this be certain and evident, then 1s 
our natural defire after a better and more dur- 
able life no leſs deſigned by the Creator, as an 
incentive to make us ſtrive after that for which 
we are created, than their natural inſtincts and 
inclinations are to brutes. Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that a longing after any kind of food 1s natural 
to brutes; and yet that no ſuch food 1s to be 
found in the world, to fatisfy their hunger or 
ſupport their lives? that there ſhould be in ani- 

mals 
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mals an impulſe to couple and propagate their bett 
ſpecies, and yet that all of them ſhould be con 
males? Can it be imagined that birds of paſſage me 
are endued by nature Wich an inclination to aſ- has 
ſemble towards the winter, and to ſoar above pal 
the clouds, in order to fly to ſome diſtant coun- eve 
try; and yet that there ſhould be no ſuch cli- col 
mate, wherein they could live during the ſeverity bet 
of that ſeaſon ? Can it be thought that aquatic nat 
inſets, towards the period of their chryſalis- ſtate, as 
have a defire to quit the water and rove in the to 
air, if they were not to live in that element after the 
their transformation ? By no means: the voice CO! 
of nature never deceives; it is an impulſe, a call b 

from the great Creator to the particular mode ide 
of life determined for every creature; it is an CO 
intimation of, and, at the ſame time, the means all 
of accompliſhing, his deſign. Why then ſhould ſet 
"* the Deity implant in the nature of his rational lit 
creatures ſuch an idea, ſuch an ardent deſire, m 
of a more durable and better life than the pre- Po 
ſent, if there was no ſuch ſtate, for which he h: 
had deſigned them. th 
e 

SECTION VII. © 

All the privileges and advantages which the d 


Providence of God has conferred on man in * 
particular, confirm us in the perſuaſion, that 
there is ſuch a ſtate; ſince thoſe ſuperior endow- h 
ments are in effect ſuitable and beneficial to us, P 
P 
It 


only with a view to a future, ſpiritual life: If, 
on the contrary, we were not deligned for a 
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better life than the preſent, they would have been 
conferred on us in vain, and rather been a tor- 
ment to us. But we are aſſured, that nothing 
has been made in vain in all nature, nothing 
particularly imparted to living creatures, not 
even to the loweſt claſs of animals, but what 
contributes to their welfare; and that all the 
benefits and advantages that proceed from their 
natural powers, are deſigned by the Creator, 
as the end he had in view. This is agreeable 
to the Divine wiſdom and goodnels ; whereas 
the contrary ſuppoſition would be entirely in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe attributes. 

What would poſitive, general, or abſtract 
ideas of things which do not fall within the 
compals of the ſenſes avail us, if they did not at 
all concern us, and we were only created for a 
ſenſual life ? But if we are formed for a ſpiritual 
life, then thoſe ideas lay the foundation of a 
more exalted ſtate of pcitection. To what pur- 
pole is our proſpective faculty, or the idea we 
have of a future ſtate, but to torment- us with 
the diſmal thought that all things will ſoon in- 
evitably come to an end, and conſequently to 
embitter our preſent life? But if we are created 
for a future and more durable life, then our 
diſtant proſpect into the remoteit ages to come 
will be a raviſhing view; it will add a relith to 
our enjoyments of the preſent good, by the 
hope of an ever-growing blits and nereaing 
perfection, and will make us ſuperior to all tem- 
poral calamities, and even to the fear of death 
itlelf. 

How 
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How little do truth and knowledge contribute I wiſc 
to that eaſe and ſatisfaction that we wiſh for! I tude 
ſince every little improvement in ſcience, only | and 
makes us more ſenſible of our ignorance, or diſ- be 
turbs our tranquillity by new doubts and con- I blin 
jectures; at leaſt, our deſires after the multifari- I like 
ous knowledge of things will never be ſatified of 
in this life. But if we ſuppoſe this terreſtrial to, 
globe to be the firſt manſion we are to dwell I we 
And the ſeminary in which the rudiments of I not 
knowledge are taught us, as introductory ele- I} yea 

ments to higher things, then will our preſent tuo 
imperfect knowledge open to us a moſt pleaſing Ja h 
1 proſpect; and we may, from our flight fore-taſte I fine 
. of truth in this life, form a delightful idea of I patt 
our future improvement in knowledge; how Þturl 
we ſhall hereafter in the realms of light, with FJ us 
1 enlarged ken view univerſal nature, and admire G0 
all the Divine myſteries which are now con- {| irot 
cealed from our eyes. fect 
What does wiſdom, in this life, contribute to Cre 
our happineſs? Irrational creatures, by a blind 
inſtinct are more unerringly led to that end, 
though they neither have any certain end in 
view, nor deſignedly employ the beſt means for I 
attaining it. The moſt enlarged underſtanding uh 
could never invent any thing ſo well adapted to || cre 
their reſpective ways of living, as what they per- I our 


form by an innate ſagacity. Man, on the con- of 
trary, attains to fkill in arts through a ſucceſſion I pre 
of miſtakes and errors: it is by repeated loſſes I wil 
that he becomes wiſe, and ſcarcely acquires bot 


ſufficient experience in his old age. Nay, his | thi 
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wiſdom and foreſight create him much diſquie- 
tude ; ſince he anticipates difficulties, dangers, 
and misfortunes. But if the aim of our wiſdom 
be a higher degree of perfection, to which no 
blind inſtinct could direct us, namely, a god- 
like complacency, flowing from the knowledge 
of truth, and the conformity of our behaviour 
to, and a cloſer union with, the All-wiſe Being; 
we muſt aſcend at firſt by the lower ſteps, and, 
notwithſtanding the flips of our probationary 
years of diſcipline, advance in wiſdom and vir- 
tuous diſpoſitions ; that we may be qualified for 
a higher ſphere, where we ſhall improve in re- 
fined knowledge according to the moſt perfect 
pattern of wiſdom, and enjoy a pure and undiſ- 
turbed felicity. In the mean time, it behoves 
us carefully to employ all the means which 


God has put into our hands, to exalt ourſelves 


from a ſtate of imperfection to that real per- 
fection, for which we are deſigned by our 
Creator, 


SECTION VIII. 


Moreover, thoſe virtues and moral perfections 
which we boaſt of poſſeſſing above the brute 
creation, can be of no great advantage to us, if 
our hopes be bounded within the narrow limits 
of this animal life. I would by no means de- 
preciate the preſent ſatisfaction that accrues from 
wiſdom and virtue; but would only obſerve, that 
both our virtue and wiſdom are imperfect in 


this liſe. The Bee, by an unconſcious inſtinct, 
Ff diſ- 
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diſcharges its duty for its own advantage and 
the common good of the hive, much more ef- 
fectually and diligently than we do with all our 


boaſted virtue. It is the ſame with all animals, 


they are perfectly regular in all their proceed- 
ings; man alone deviates from the rules of his 
duty. If our temporal happineſs was to depend 
on virtue, it would, on that very account, be 
but imperfect: For the connexion between vir- 
tue and temporal happineſs is not ſo intimate, as 
to prevent a virtuous man from being made un- 
happy by ſiniſter events, or even by his virtue 
itſelf; at leaſt, by his ſteddy adherence to his 
duty and the dictates of his conſcience, he muſt 


forfeit many of the profits and advantages of 
this life. If therefore, we have no hope after 


this life, can thoſe perſons be eſteemed happy, 


who ſacrifice all that is dear and valuable to 


them, and even their lives, for their country or 
the cauſe of truth? who, though to their own 
manifeſt detriment, make good their promiſes ; 
who prefer the general good to their own pri- 
vate intereſt; who punctually conform to the 
laws; who ſtand up for right, juſtice, and reli- 
gion, whatever ridicule and odium it may draw 
upon them; not to mention many other teſtimo- 
nies of the moſt exalted virtue? ſince all that ſuch 
excellent perſons, during their continuance here, 
are to expect ſrom their diſtinguiſhed virtue, is 
nothing but vexation and oppreſſion. Would 
not the generality of men be induced from 


hence to conclude that virtue was an empty 


name? But if the Soul be the principal part of 
| man; 
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man; if its perfection, the foundation of which 
muſt be laid here, is increaſing to eternity; if 
the reward of our virtuous endeavours is not to 

be expected from the Creator until we enter on 

our future ſtate; then it can by no means be 
thought imprudent to ſacrifice the low, tranſitory 
advantages of time, to the refined and exalted 


0 happineſs of eternity. 

3 Laſtly, what ſhall I fay of Religion? If our 
® exiſtence was to come to a period with this life, 
7 neither our external nor internal happineſs would 
x be promoted by the knowledge of God; but it 
| would rather be an allay to both. In ſuch a 
8 caſe, religion would afford us only an empty 


K ſpeculative knowledge of a Being infinitely too 
high for us ever to approach; nay, our idea of 
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5 the Deity would then neceſſarily create diſquie- 
4 tude and averſion in us. If death 1s to put a 
6 period to our Being, to what purpoſe has the 
. great Creator given to us, above other creatures, 
g a power of approaching him in the devout fer- 
1 vours of prayer and meditation? why has he fi 
g conferred on man alone a capacity of ever im- J 
4 proving in mental perfection? Why has he im- if 
. planted in the human mind a notion of a future | 
a ſtate, and a longing after an ever- during life of 1 
exquiſite happineſs, if no ſuch ſtate is intended 
for us hereafter ? Could we worſhip ſuch a God 
as an all-wiſe and gracious Being, who, to render 
us miſerable, had given us a glimpſe of a hap- 
a pineſs, to which we never ſhall, nor can attain ? 
Should we not rather look on irrational crea- 
tures, which are without repining ignorant of a 


FT .2 Supreme 
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Supreme Being and a ſtate of higher perfection, 
and ſatisfied with ſenſual pleaſures and their low 
and tranquil ſphere, as much happier in effect 
than the human ſpecies? Nor can the know- 
ledge and worſhip of God contribute to our ex- 
ternal happineſs in this world, where piety and 
proſperity have no connexion, but the profligate 
and impious, by human addreſs and favourable 
circumſtances, olten ſee their wickedneſs proſ- 
per, and live in honour, pomp, affluence, health 
and feſtivity ; whereas the good and virtuous, 
frequently, even on account of their ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the laws of God, are oppreſſed with 
calamities and live in penury and contempt. 
Therefore, if the devout behaviour of men to- 
wards the Supreme Being meets with no equi- 
table recompence, either here or hereafter; 
then religion muſt be looked upon as entirely 
vain, and without the leaſt influence on human 
happineſs. This would at once baniſh from 
among men all veneration for God's eſſential 
perfection and wiſdom, love of his infinite good- 
neſs, confidence in his gracious providence, 
prayer for his direction and aſſiſtance, gratitude 
ror mercies received, voluntary reſignation to 
his afflictive diſpenſations; all hope of an ap- 
proaching recompence, and dread of his avenging 
juſtice. 

If, on the contrary, we ſuppoſe the Soul to 


be created for immortality in the world of ſpi- 


rits; if it ſhall have a nearer acceſs to the inft- 
' Hite and Eternal Spirit, and be treated by him 
according to its bchaviour in this world ; then 

4 religion 
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religion preſents us with a true and adorable 
idea of God and his perfections, and of the end 
he has in view in his government of mankind. 
It will be an incentive to induce us to cooperate 
with the great Creator's glorious plan; and, from 
the fore-taſte of a low, mixed, and tranſient 
happineſs, to hope for, to pant after, that which 
is more pure, exalted, and refined, and will en- 
dure to all eternity. 


SECTION. 1x. 


The Brute creation would have the advantage 
over us, if this life was to be the period of our 
exiſtence; for by their inferior taculties they 
attain to all the perfection, content, and hap- 
pineſs, which their nature will admit of. Irra- 
tional creatures know not who firſt created, 
preſerves, and feeds them: they have no idea of 
the real Author of their being, no ſenſe of his 
bounty, no defire to imitate or approach him ; 
and yet God takes pleaſure in ſatisfying with 
good things ſuitable to their nature, even thoſe 
creatures which have no knowledge of him, 
nor are able to praiſe him for his Joving-kind- 
neſs. But it is to man alone, that he makes 
himſelf known as his Creator ; he exhibits to 
him his perfections in the mirror of nature, 
has ſtamped on him his image and reſemblance, 
and excites him to aſpire after a godlike and 
immortal life. How then can it be imagined 
that God, the beſt and moit perfect Being, is 
ſo void of compaflion, as to impart to man 
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ſublime ideas and unbounded deſires, only to 
diſappoint and torment him? Has he given us 
a capacity to know him, only to withdraw 
himſelf from us far ever? Has he given us a 
diſtant view of the moſt exquiſite felicity, only 
that we might have an idea of a happineſs we 
never ſhall be admitted to? Has he ſtirred up 
in us ardent longings and ſtrong deſires after a 
better and more durable life, only to the end 
that the deſpair of ever obtaining it, may imbit- 
ter even our preſent life? By no means. We 


have too many proofs of God's paternal affection 


towards us, ever to harbour ſuch unworthy 
thoughts of the beſt and moſt benevolent of 
Beings. 

It would likewiſe be taxing the juſtice of God 
not to believe that the good and virtuous, who, 
in the preſent connexion of things have, for 
their faith in God and obedience to his com- 
mands, ſtruggled with a great fight of afflictions 
in this life, ſhall be the more gloriouſly re- 
warded in a better ſtate; and that, on the 
other hand, the profligate and oppreſſors, who 
have proſpered in their wickedneſs, and lived 
here in riot and affluence, ſhall be puniſhed 
hereafter according to their demerits. For we 
may be well aſſured, that the law of nature is 
the law, the will, and inſtitution of God ; and 
that the whole behaviour of every man lies open 
to his omniſcience. Therefore it cannot be in- 
different to the ſupreme Being, whether they 
conform to his will, or live in open violation of 
his laws ; and much leſs could he intend that 


the 
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the innocent and obedient ſhould, during their 
whole exiſtence, groan under calamities, and 
that the guilty and diſobedient ſhould revel in 
uninterrupted proſperity. Such an inconſiſtent 
connexion of good ſucceſs with bad actions, and 
adverſity with good actions, would afford no 
motive to piety and virtue; but would neceſ- 
farily induce men to throw off all the reſtraints 
of religion, and to pay no regard to the divine 


precepts. Such a method of proceeding would 


be quite repugnant to all the rules of wiſdom, 
as it would counteract the whole defign and 
will of God; and conſequently God's govern- 
ment of the world would be quite prepoſterous, 
and contrary to reaſon, equity, and juſtice. 
However, as ſuch contradictory events are not 
uncommon in this world, God's wiſdom, juſ- 
tice, and love towards mankind, might be juſtly 
called in queſtion, if there was no other life in 
which this ſeeming inconſiſtency will be unra- 


| velled, and, in the laſt ſcene of the Drama, 


injured innocence will be rewarded, and tri- 
umphant wickedneſs puniſhed. How then can 


we doubt, but that the Supreme Being ſuffers 


ſuch promiſcuous events for ſome particular rea- 
ſons, for a ſhort time; and that a day will 
come, when the good deportment of men ſhall 
be the more abundantly recompenſed, and when 
the wicked ſhall be doomed to condign puniſh- 
ment, 
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SECTION X. 


It is a vain attempt for Atheiſts, to endeavour 
to buoy up the ſpirits of their diſciples againſt 
the thoughts of annihilation, by pretending that 
virtue in this life meets with a reward equivo- 
lent to any calamities it may underga. For all 
human virtue is very imperfect, and as ſuch 
cannot in itſelf procure a perfect compla- 
cency, or undiſturbed tranquility of mind ; 
eſpecially ſuch a calmneſs as will hold out 

againſt accumulated misfortunes. But virtue 
without religion (if ſuch an imaginary quality 
deſerves the name of virtue), is certainly of the 
very loweſt kind, or rather only a fine-ſpun 
ſelf-love, which finds its ſatisfaction in certain 
ſpecious, natural propenſities, and owes its ex- 
iſtence to conſtitution, and ſometimes to imagi- 
nation, or caprice, without any ſenſe of duty. 


As human nature is expoſed to bodily pains, 


diſeaſes, inſults, poverty, loſs of liberty, infi- 
delity of pretended friends, and many other 
accidents. put of our power, by which, how- 
ever, it is moſt ſenſibly affected; it is but a 
very unequal counter-poiſe to a complication 
of eyils, when they aſſault the mind of man 
with combined efforts, that he has a high con- 
ceit of himſelf, and applauds his paſt life and 
actions as unblameable, juſt, and full of moral 
beauty. The hope of a happier ſtate to come, 
will riſe ſuperior to the preſſure of afflictions, or 
at leaſt alleviate them ; but to him, who, con- 

| contrary 
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Contrary to nature, denies himſelf that comfort- 
able hope, how terrible muſt be the reflection, 
even in his moſt proſperous days, that he muſt 
ſoon ceaſe to be? and much more ſo, if, during 
the ſhort time of his exiſtence, he is to paſs 
through various calamities, indigence, and af- 
fliction. 

As we are Beings much too imperfect, too 
weak and dependent, and too ſenſible of our 
infirmities, to ſubſiſt purely by ourſelves, and 
to have our ſatisfaction, pleaſure and happineſs, 
entirely within our own power and choice; ſo, 
on the other hand, our ideas and defires take 
too high a flight for our nature to be fſa- 
tisfied with the low degree of internal and 
external perfection attainable in this life, or 
with the preſent groveling, ſhort-lived enjoy- 


ments. Real tranquility of mind belongs only 


to that man, who, knowing his dependence on 
the all- wiſe and gracious Director of the uni- 
verſe, places a ſerene confidence in his Provi- 
dence; who, with circumſpection and firmneſs, 
walks in the paths of religion and virtue, and 
ſeconds the deſign of his Creator; and, in the 
chearful enjoyment of the preſent good, extends 
his hope to a future ſtate of infinitely greater 

and more laſting perfection and happineſs, as 
the true end for which he was created. 


SECTION XI. 


If the Atheiſt was free from all other errors, 
and only rejected the hope of immortality ; this 
alone 
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alone would be ſufficient to diſturb his tranqui- 


lity and happineſs in the preſent life. He 
cannot, if he attends to the dictates of his own 
nature, totally baniſh the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching end; and the daily inſtances of mor- 


tality. even among his friends and acquaintance, 


continually remind him of it. Thus the innate 
love of life that is implanted in us, makes death, 
to ſuch a man, a dreadful ſpectre haunting him 
every where, and diſturbing all his preſent de- 
lights. As he advances towards the decline of 
life, the gloomy terrors of his thoughts form a 
thick cloud around him, which excludes every 
ray of hope or comfort, until he is plunged into 


diſpair at his irrecoverable, unſupportable ſtate. 


But if we examine the ſeries of his thoughts and 
actions during his whole life, every part of it will 
induce us to deplore his miſery, and to place a 
higher value on religion, were it. only for its 
powerful and happy influence on our temporal 
happineſs. 

As for thoſe atheiſts who have erred only by 
an exceſſively abſtracted and ſubtile way of think- 
ing, I need not repreſent to them, that they act 
contrary to the natural inclinations and defires 
of human nature. They know it; they are 
conſcious. of their deviations from the paths of 
happineſs ; they lament their ſtate, and expreſs 
many a heart-felt wiſh to be convinced of thoſe 
truths, which afford a diſtant view of that tran- 
quility of mind which human nature ardently 


longs after. 


All 
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All the rational complacency we cap enjoy 
ariſes from the contemplative knowledge of 
perfection, as well of things without, as of 
things within us. Thus the greater perfection 
a man perceives in the things without him, and 
the more he improves, and ſees his own grow- 
ing perfections, the more tranquil, eaſy, and 
happy he is. On the contrary, he that denies 
all ſuch perfection, and looks upon himſelf and 
other things as a mere heap of imperfections, 
not only deprives himſelf of many pleaſures and 
ſatisfactions, but by his erroneous ideas ſpreads 
a comfortleſs gloom over his whole train of 
thoughts. An atheiſt, in the firſt place, ba- 
niſhes from his mind the ſupreme Model of all 
perfection, the eternal Source of all life and 
underſtanding, of all wiſdom and goodneſs ; 
and ſubſtitutes in lien of him an eternal, in- 
active, lifeleſs matter, void and incapable of any 
internal perfection, inſenſible of its own ex- 
iſtence, and entirely ſubject to a blind neceſlity. 
Let him ſurvey the natural world in what 
light he pleaſes ; he ſtill, by his preſumption, 
baniſhes every thing out of it that can yield him 
any ſatisfaction or delight. For the truth of 
this, I appeal to the experience of thoſe who 
diſcern in the works of nature, order, congruity, 
intelligence, and deſign; who, by acknowledg- 
ing the infinite ſkill, wiſdom, providence, and 
goodneſs of the Creator, are filled with admi- 
ration, eſteem, reverence, love, and gratitude, 
towards him. Such happy perſons can pathe- 
tically ſet forth, what a great, ſublime, and 

valuable 
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valuable part of human complacency an atheiſt 
deprives himſelf of; ſince it is impoſſible for 
him, from his own principles, to ſurvey things 
from ſuch a pleaſing point of view. And if, 


againſt his will, a ray of the divine wiſdom 


ſhould dart upon him from the mirror of na- 
ture, the ſenſe of it is attended with ſhame and 
horror. He ſees nothing in this immenſe ſpace 
but a wild neceſſity, which, without intelligence 
or deſign, tyrannizes over lifeleſs matter, di- 
yides, mixes, forms, or annihilates it, juſt as 
it happens. Nay, he labours to diſcover only 
confuſion and imperfection in the world, and 
habituates himſelf to look on all things as irre- 

gular, deficient, noxious, and abominable. 
Contrary to his own inward perception and 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs, he looks upon himſelf as a 
material clod, and in his thoughts annihilates 
his real ſelf, his rational Soul. He ſees that in 
the neceſſary courſe of things he is to live but 
for a ſhort term of years, and then to return to 
non- entity. While others are amuſing them- 
ſelves with innocent recreations, he is brooding 
over jejune and unnatural reveries, which, in- 
ſtead of exhilerating, oppreſſes both body and 
ſoul. He is a ſtranger to the pleaſing taſk of 
chearful thankſgivings to the Giver of all good, 
to the comfortable hope of a future ſtate, to, a 
firm confidence in the gracious protection of 
God, and to patience, reſignation, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his wiſe guidance. Amidſt all his com- 
2 againſt the evil and vanity of human 
ife, againſt fate and neceſſity; his ſole comfort 
is, 


E. 8 
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Is, that he muſt be carried away by the rapid 


current of time into the abyſs of an eternal an- 


SECTION XII. 


But do thoſe unhappy perſons, who, without 
owning a Deity, or ſo much as beſtowing any 
reflection on good or evil, blindly give them- 
ſelves up to the purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures act a 
wiſer part? I think not. As they lay aſide all 
uſe of their mental powers, and have no reliſh 
for truth, knowledge, or ſcience, and are utter 
ſtrangers to rational enjoyments ; they act con- 
trary to their nature, and forfeit the nobleſt 
portion of human happineſs. Their under- 
ſtanding is a rude and barren deſart, which, 
inſtead of producing knowledge and compla- 
cency, is over- run with ignorance, infamy, diſ- 
ſipation, uncertainty, fear, and anguiſh. Men 
of this ſtamp gradually loſe the reliſh even 
of ſenſual pleaſures, which, by their intempe- 
rance, make a more languid impreſſion on their 
blunted ſenſes. They are cloyed with corporeal 
gratifications, and in reality enjoy much leſs of 
them than thoſe who only uſe them ſparingly, as 
refreſhments and relaxations after uſeful labour 
or mental employments. Theſe men, on the 
contrary, are flaves to their paſſions, undermine 
their conſtitution,. and bring the body to a pre- 
mature decay. They enfeeble both the powers 
of body and mind ; bring on themſelyes pains 
and diſeaſes ; extinguiſh their natural faculties; 

ruin 
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ruin their fortunes, and expoſe themſelves to 
pity and contempt: Their pleaſures leave them 
at the cloſe of the ſcene, and their jollity ends 
in fear and dread, in grief and horror. 


SECTION XIII. 


But let us leave ſuch miſcreants, who are a 
ſpecies of animals of a middle rank between 
men and brutes, and let us turn our eyes to a 
ſhrewd atheiſt, who labours to prove, That not 
bar ſenſuality, but all the moſt flagitious crimes 
and abandoned vices, together with an open 
contempt of all religion and conſcience, are the 
only means to conduct us to happineſs. It has 


heretofore been a matter of diſpute, whether 


atheiſm might be ſaid to lead men to vice, and 
to be in itſelf dangerous to human ſociety : But 
whoever has peruſed La Mettrie's writings, will 
no. longer doubt it; and muſt be convinced, 
that the conduct of Spinoſa, and ſome few like 
him, who led irreproachable lives, was not influ- 
enced by a ſyſtem of atheiſm, but purely by 

their conſtitution, education, or cuſtom, | 
La Mettrie ſets out on the ſame principles as 
other atheiſts : For he aſſerts, that there is no 
God; that the world and nature are eternal; 
that whatever exiſts, owes its origin to chance; 
that man is a mere mechanical machine ; that 
Soul and Spirit are empty words without a 
meaning; that there is no other life but the 
preſent. But what are the inferences he draws 
from theſe premiſes? Why, that all the hap- 
pineſs 
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pineſs of man ariſes from a vigorous conſtitution 
of a ſound and healthful body, and conſiſts in 
corporeal ſenſations; that conſequently whoever - 
deſires to be happy, muſt indulge to the full 
thoſe agreeable ſenſations which are natural to 
his bodily machine; but that whatever does 
not coincide with, or in the leaſt thwarts, thoſe 
organical ſenſations is to be accounted a deluſion. 
He farther affirms, that every thing in which a 
man according to the diſpoſition of his corporeal 
machine finds a pleaſure, whether it be good or 
evil, is the real eſſential means of happineſs, 
and ought to be purſued as ſuch. Love and 
ſenſuality, according to the particular tempera- 
ment or diſpoſition of La Mettrie, conſtitute the 


ſummum bonum of man. But if another perſon 


ſhould find greater Nr in other things, he 
may, according to that gentleman, indulge him- 
ſelf in them to the full without fear or ſcruple. 
Learning, wiſdom, and knowledge, are frequently 
torments to mankind; juſtice, virtue, duty, pro- 
bity, and conſcience, are mere follies and chi- 
meras, and obſtacles to our happineſs; though 
the appearance of them may indeed have its 
uſe among the vulgar. Thus even a villain, a 
thief, a murderer, a drunkard, a debauchee, 
or a blood-thirſty tyrant, if they take delight in 
the enormities they are guilty of, may render 
themſelves happy by them, if each of thoſe 
miſcreants does but ſecure himſelf from damage; 
the ſubje& from condign puniſhment, and the 
tyrant from the avenging hand of ſome reſolute 


patriot, Others, who are ſufferers by the crimes 
of 
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of ſuch wretches, are indeed to be lamented j5 
however, thoſe perſons, whoſe machine is thus 
formed or tempered by nature, cannot act 
otherwiſe, nor be happy in any other manner. 
I do not charge theſe conſequences unjuſtly 
on the above-mentioned French author; but 
they are ſuch as are manifeſtly contained in his 
writings, and many of them couched in much 
more harſh and ſhocking terms. At the ſame 
time, they are conſequences from which I can- 
not comprehend how any atheiſt, if he allows 
of the ſame principles as La Mettrie, can excul- 
pate his hypotheſis. But happily for mankind, 
they contain in themſelves the moſt obvious 
confutation of atheiſm, and inſpire every one, 
who has a rational concern for bi own happi- 
neſs, with a deteſtation of the impure ſource 
from which ſo much depravity, and ſuch fla- 
grant crimes derive their origin. If that infa- 
tuated author, after making man a machine, 
and treating of him as a plant, inſtead of en- 


titling his laſt book © A Treatiſe on a happy 


Life *, had called it / Homme bete, et plus que le 
bite, he would have clearly informed us of its 
real contents. | 


S ECTION XIV. 


How miſerable would the general prevalence 
of theſe doctrines render civil ſociety, and indeed 


all mankind ! If ſuch an hypotheſis was allowed 


* See his Traite de la vie heureuſe, &c. 
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to be true, why ſhould any one, as a huſband, 
father, citizen, ſoldier, or as a virtuous man, 
ſacrifice his eaſe, pleaſure, fortune, health, or 
life, to wives and children, to fellow-citizens, 
to his king and country? Virtue and conſcience, 
honour and fame, would be but mere empty 
ſounds, why then ſhould he employ for others, 
and not for himſelf alone, this his only life, 
after which nothing more was to be expected: 
What would reſtrain a wicked or ambitious man 
from violating the moſt ſacred engagements, 
from practiſing fraud in order to attain riches, 
from perpetrating murder clandeſtinely, that he 
might get poſſeſſion of an eſtate, from puſhing 
his own intereſt by falſhood, perjury, and flan- 
der, and building his fortune on the ruins of 
others; if he has once placed his only happineſs 
in ſuch objects, with a total diſregard of every 
other conſideration ? Could a friend or brother, 
a huſband or a wife, a father or a ſon, be ſecure 
of their freedom, honour, ſubſtance, or life, if 
they were obſtacles in the way of another man's 
advantage or pleaſure? Would the puniſhments 
of the law avail any thing againſt ſuch an ab- 
ſolute depravity? By no means. Who would 
think ſo meanly of himlelf, as that he could not 
invent ſome contrivance or ſubterfuge by which 
he might elude the law, or compaſs his ends 
without being detected, or perhaps under a ſpe- 
cious ſhow of juſtice. Even Kings and Poten- 
tates would not be ſafe in their perſons, if 
conſcience was entirely extinguiſhed in the hu- 
man breaſt, and ſtratagem or violence were 
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allowed to be legal means of obtaining the 
ſucceſſion to a crown, or even of private revenge. 

How could human ſociety, how could the 
atheiſt himſelf and every individual, ſubſiſt? Do 
not ſuch principles induce one to act in direct 
contrariety to the nature of all men, to the ge- 
neral end for which we were deſigned ? Are 
we, therefore, created to be atheiſts, and by 
that means to render ourſelves happy ? 


SECTION XY; 


But let us conſider man in himſelf, abſtracted 
from any connection; would La Mattrie's 
ſyſtem of atheiſm make him happy ? He him- 
ſelf declares, that genius, reaſon, and know- 


ledge, only tend to make a man yneaſy and 


wretched +. This I readily grant, when he 
adopts ſuch opinions and rules of life as La 
Mettrie himſelf did; fince they are utterly irre- 
concilable with ſound reaſon and true know- 
ledge. I look upon this as a confeſſion that he 
had no reliſh for truth and real knowledge, 
and, conſequently, had rejected all that pure 
and ſublime delight which flows from a juſt 
ſurvey of the combination of things, and the 
due exerciſe of the intellectual faculties. To 
me it is a declaration of the confuſion and per- 
turbation in which his mind was involved, when 
he conſulted his reaſon and conſcience concern- 


+ See his Trait de la vie beureuſe par Seneque, avec un Diſ- 
cours du Traductiur ſur le mime ſujet, p. 29. 
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ing the doctrines he inculcated. Theſe muſt 
neceſſarily have been very diſagreeable inmates 
to him, often putting him to the bluſh, and 
raiſing in him the moſt violent conflicts, by their 
continual and keen reproaches for his abſurdity 
and impiety. It is morally impoſſible that an 
atheiſt can privately confer with his under- 
ſtanding, without feeling an inward revolt in 
his mind againſt his favourite opinions; eſpeci- 
ally, if he lays down to himſelf ſuch rules of 
life, as are directly repugnant to natural juſtice 
and honeſty. 

La Mettrie labours to make the world appear 
one continued hateful ſcene of defe& and con- 
fuſion. This thing he affirms to be ſuperfluous, 
that deformed, a third noxious ; one creature 
ſhould not move in this manner, another in 
that, &c. Even his idol nature has neither 
fight nor judgment, is become feeble and effete; 
He himſelf has 
no ſoul; but is only a machine, periſhable as 
the very brutes; and without any hope beyond 
this life. Thus by imagining every thing, not 
excepting himſelf, to be indigeſted heaps of im- 
perfection, he neceflarily deprives himſelf of 
every ſubject of laſting tranquility and pleaſure 
that is agreeable to human nature. Muſt he 
not be extremely troubled and chagrined, when, 
looking round from his falſe point of view, he 
ſees every thing as fortuitous, confuſed, unne- 
ceſſary, deficient, evil, horrid and dangerous? 
He ſuppoſes himſelf to have been caſt into the 
wide world by a blind chance or fatality, with- 
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out any end or delign; and, notwithſtanding 
his weakneſs, expoſed to a thouſand accidents ; 
while no ſuperior power protects him, no gracious 
providence deſigns him for a moſt durable hap- 
pineſs; but he is left entirely to himſelf, out of 
humour both with himſelf and nature, and with- 
out any hope in futurity. 

Theſe melancholy and even dreadful thoughts 
he endeavours, as well as he can, to ſuppreſs in 
himſelf and others, by worldly enjoyments and 
ſenſual pleaſures, But, before he can induce 
men to believe that they may give themſelves 
up to all manner of riot and debauchery, and 
revel in thoſe enjoyments which are moſt agree- 
able to their diſpoſitions; he muſt firſt argue 
them out of all reaſon and conſcience, all ſenſe 
of right and wrong, of virtue and decorum. 
Poſſibly the heart of La Metirie may not have 
been ſo corrupt as to approve of actions ſub- 
verſive of all order, peace, ſafety, and the wel- 
fare of ſociety ; ſince he was totally immerſed 
in ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs. But unhap- 
pily he was for erecting atheiſm into a general 
ſyſtem; and, of courſe, it was neceſlary that he 
ſhould be an advocate for every vice; otherwiſe 
he, in more paſſages than one, betrays an aver- 
ſion to thoſe vices, which are productive of 


detriment to others, and are pregnant with mi- 


ſery in human ſociety. He pities the oppreſſed; 
he condemns the oppreſſors; and conſequently 
he muſt certainly have had an inward ſenſe of 
moral. good and evil, and been convinced that 
juſtice and virtue are ſomething more than mere 
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ſounds. How then can he, that is infected 
with thoſe vices, be exempt from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own depravity, eſpecially when he is 
aware of their various bad conſequences? Can 
it be ſuppoſed, that La Meltrie really believed, 
that a Tiberius or a Domitian enjoyed the ſame 
inward peace and ſelf-applauſe as a Titus Veſpa- 
ian, or a Marcus Antoninus? 

However, as his darling vice, luſt, was not 
to be vindicated but by laying down a general 
principal, which gives the appellation of good 
to all manner of vices and crimes, even thoſe 
which he himſelf cenſures ; he falls into ſtrange 
contradictions, and vindicates himſelf only in 
his own vitiated imagination. It appears in one 
paſſage, as if he was ſomething recovered from 
the paſſion which generally intoxicated him *. 
© I have indeed, ſays he, formerly poured out 
© from my pen all the ebriety which voluptuouſ- 
* neſs had infuſed into my ſenſes; but, at preſent, 
« I am extricating myſelf from the ſnares of 
te that Syren, and perhaps only from conſtitu- 
te tion, temperament, approve of greater mode- 
* ration, For the future, neceſſity alone, that 
e true ſource of pleaſure, ſhall excite my ap- 
e petite, and, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
* ſion, point out the hour for indulging it.” 
Here was ſome ſmall fign of his beginning to 
ſhake off beaſtiality and reifluming the nature 
of a man. He immediately after + owns, that 
ſenſual pleaſures are by their nature too mo- 


id. p. 126. + id. 
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mentary, and do not happen frequent enough, 
to conſtitute a ſtate of permanent felicity. How- 
ever, he would have them looked upon as tran- 
ſient flaſhes of happineſs, des eclairs de bonbeur, 
without which the joys of this life would be 
imperfect and mutilated. How then can he be 
happy by the enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſures, if 
a few pleaſing moments are all they can afford? 
Certainly the happineſs of man mult be che- 
riſhed by a more genial warmth, a purer and 
more conſtant flame, and the wildfire of ſenſual 
pleaſures muſt be tempered by cool reaſon and 
a ſenſe of our duty; otherwiſe, voluptuouſneſs 
will, like deſtructive lightening and inward con- 
flagrations, entirely conſume our ſtrength, our 
health and faculties, and even life itſelf. 

This frank confeſſion of a man who looked 
upon ſenſual pleaſures as his ſole and ſupreme 
good, is, in my opinion, a ſtrong proof that they 
are no more than a fleeting, illuſory ſhadow of 
happineſs, incapable of ſatisfying human nature: 
But ſince, by ſuppreſſing the dictates of reaſon, 
religion, and morality, they neceſſarily become 
unnatural, exceſſive, and impatient of reſtraint, 
their grovelling and momentary gratifications are 
repaid with pains, diſeaſes, >. calamity, 
remorſe, fear and dread, and even an untimely 
death. If we view the voluptuous atheiſt in the 
meridian blaze of his fruition; yet ſince, accord- 
ing to his opinion, his exiſtence ends with this 
life, he is to be looked upon only as a criminal, 
who knows himſelf to be under an irrevocable 


ſentence of death. For though he be fed with 
the 
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the choiceſt dainties, and nothing can be with- 
held from him that his heart can wiſh; yet the 
abſolute certainty of a painful end muſt embitter 
every gratification. However he may ſtrive to 
think only of the preſent delightful enjoyments, 


and to ſtrain his nerves to the higheſt pitch of 


rapturous ſenſations, the buſy imagination will 


intrude upon him, and continually preſent him 


with the horrid image of death. Let us hear 
what Ja Mettrie himſelf ſays on this ſubje& &. 
« I own, that, with all my philoſophy, I cannot 
* help looking upon death as the molt ſhocking 
* neceſſity in nature; and fain would I for ever 
© baniſh from my mind an idea that afflicts me 
* ſo ſenſibly I ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to ceaſe 
« to exiſt, whenever it occurs to me that one 
e ne day I ſhall be no more.” This inward _ 
horror which ſets the ſenſualiſt in a true light, 
is an inconteſtable evidence of the latent gall 
that embitters the pleaſures of thoſe who reject 
the belief of a future ſtate. 


SECTION XVI. 


The nature of man may be conſidered either 
as connected with others, or in himſelf; and in 
both theſe circumſtances, religion has an equal 
congruity with his ſtate, and an equal influence 
on his happineſs. 


* See La Mettrie's Abrege des /;/lemes, F. 8. Pavoue moi mime, 
que toute ma Philojophie ne m'empeche pas de regarder la mort comme 
la plus triſte neceſſite de la nature, dont Je woudrois pour jamais 
perdre Paffiigeante idee---je ceſſe d etre en quelque ſerte, toutes les 
dis que je penſe, que je ne ſerai plus. 
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Our diſpoſitions and capacity lead us to a ſo- 
cial life, to the exerciſe of our rational faculties, 
to live like men, and conſequently to be happy 
in a manner becoming the dignity of human 
nature. The helpleſs ſtate of infancy demands 
the aſſiſtance and ſociety of parents, without 
which we ſhould inevitably periſh as ſoon as we 
were born, or the whole courſe of our life would 
be ſavage and wretched for want of education, 
Now, if parents were void of religion, and en- 
tirely engroſſed by the irpleaſures, their natural 
affection for their children would frequently be 
ſtifled by the blandiſhments of voluptuouſneſs, 
or the trouble of bringing them up. The an- 
cient cuſtom̃ of expoſing children to wild beaſts 
would revive, or at leaſt the improvement of 
the body and mind would be neglected; or they 
would be privately made away with, as the fruits 
of unlawful embraces too frequently are. It is 
conſcience alone which reſtrains thouſands from 
ſuch unnatural proceedings, and carries them 
chearfully through all the trouble and expence 
of bringing up their offspring. Thus, it is to 
the religious principles of their parents, that 
children owe for the moſt part, their life, 
health, and mental acquirements. | 

But parents, without protection and ſafety, 
and a competency of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niencies of life, which are the happy conſe- 
quences of ſociety, would be unable to educate 
their children; ſo that the cultivation of the 
ſocial duties among men greatly contributes to 
the preſervation and happineſs of their offspring. 


Now, 
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Now, ſince human ſociety cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out religion, it is evident that children, in their 
early infancy, enjoy the happy fruits of religion, 
and the various benefits of ſociety, 

Let us now ſuppoſe a number of children 
brought up according to La Mettr:e's principles, 
and intended to form a ſtate. Let timely care 
be taken to inculcate on their tender minds, 
that God, ſpiritual Beings, the ſoul, cunſcience, 
and morality, are mere chimeras, and a torment 
and vexation to thoſe who believe any thing of 
them; that we are only corporeal machines, 
which have nothing to expect after this animal 
life, ſo that we ought to make the molt of it; 
and that there can be no happineſs but by living 
according to our unruly paſſions and appetites, 1 
ſay, ſuppoſe theſe perſons, after ſuch an extraor- 
dinary education, were to form a ſtate or com- 
munity, and to act on the principles they had 
imbibed from their infancy, what would be the 
iſſue? As they muſt have adopted a rule of life, 
by which every one might exempt himſelf from 
all political duties, and, without any reſtraints, 
follow courſes deſtructive of the ſafety and wel- 
fare of the ſlate; it is morally impoſſible that 
ſuch members will bear with coercive laws in a 
ſociety, and ſolemnly bind themſelves not to do 
any thing detrimental to the commonwealth, 
and to the mutual obſervance of juſtice and be- 
nevolence. Such a ſtate muſt ſoon come to 
ruin, and every individual would be ſuperlatively 
wretched in himſelf by his unſocial diſpoſition, 
which is contrary $0 human nature, 
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On the other hand, we will ſuppoſe a num- 
ber of men bleſſed with a practical knowledge 
of God, and a conviction of his gracious deſign 
in the works of creation; theſe will make the 
law of nature and the ſocial duties their rules of 
action. They will injure no man, and will give 
to all their due; they will promote the public 
good, freely performing every kind and benevo- 
lent office, and chearfully diſcharging the duties 
impoſed on them for the ſupport and welfare of 
the ſtate. This generous and amiable behaviour 
does not in the leaſt abridge the community, of 
any innocent recreation or pleaſure of this life, 
whether merely corporeal and improved by a 
rational economy or mental ariſing from an in- 
veſtigation of nature, or the cultivation of arts 
and ſciences. Nay, I affirm that even the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe and worldly entertainments are 
enjoyed with greater refinement and a higher 
reliſh, when religion moderates our paſſions, and 
regulates our deſires ; when pleaſures and diver- 
ſions are uſed only as neceſſary recreations, to 
relax the mind after intenſe application ; when 
fidelity, love, friendſhip, fincerity and good-na- 
ture are duly cultivated ; when invention, wit, 
and pleaſantry in converſation are kept within 
proper bounds by good ſenſe, truth, and decen- 
cy; and, Jaſtly, when it is far from being the 
leaſt agreeable, among other amuſements, to 
contemplate the order, regularity, beauty, and 
perfection of nature, as a pleaſing tranſcript of 
the infinite wiſdom, art and delign, of the good- 
neſs and omnipotence, of the great Creator. 
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SECTION XVII. 


As there never will be, in fact, a ſociety, 
whereof every member arrives at perfection by 
living according to the dictates of religion; ſo 
neither can there actually be a community con- 
ſiſting entirely of atheiſts. It is ſufficient that 
the ideal plan of a republic of atheiſts betrays 
the greateſt imperfection, deſtroys itſelf, and is 
directly oppoſite to the nature and happineſs of 
mankind. On the other hand, a commonwealth 


animated by, and encouraging religion, exhibits 


the nobleſt idea of perfection, and includes the 
means of an unſhaken ſtability; and though, by 
the fault of too many individuals, no community 
will ever arrive at ſuch a ſtate of perfection, yet 
it ought to be the object of our moſt ſtrenuous 
endeavours. We are inceſſantly buſted in mak- 
ing improvements not only in arts and ſciences, 
and every uſeful invention, but allo in things 
that tend to the conveniency and embelliſhment 
of life; though we are at the ſame time very 
ſenſible that it is beyond our power to bring 
them to perfeCtion, and into univerſal practice. 
But it would be very abſurd in us on that ac- 
count to aſſert, that ſuch arts and inventions 
were ſuperfluous and incongruous to human 
nature, and that it were better for mankind if 
they were entirely ignorant of them. It would 
therefore imply no leſs an abſurdity to believe, 
that, becauſe religion will never be univerſally 
practiſed, it is on that account uſeleſs to human 
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ſociety; and that, on the contrary, atheiſm and 
vice promoted the public welfare. 

Thoſe few who are ſincerely religious, and in 
their daily behaviour act according to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and the duties of chriſtianity, 
promote credit, candour, and mutual confidence 
in the intercourſes and tranſactions of men in 
ſociety, and tender ſuch a life ſupportable. By 
the behaviour of ſuch perſons who are an orna- 
ment to the human ſpecies, what a golden age 
would take place among mankind, if it was 
poſſible to purge ſociety of all degenerate mem- 
bers: and all ſovereigns, who have the welfare 
of their ſubjects at heart, ought to uſe all the 
means that are conſiſtent with juſtice and hu- 
manity, to ſpread the influence, and enforce the 
laws of religion; ſince they give a ſanction to 
the bands of ſociety, and promote a voluntary 
obedience to ſuperiors, and unanimity among 
equals. | 


- — If ſome vices be of any advantage to human 


ſociety, this is not the effect of them conſidered 
as vices; but happens to be ſo merely by acci- 
dent, or rather by the wiſe proviſion of the Cre- 
ator, who has made the connection between 
men ſo intimate, that thoſe who endeavour to 
injure others, are, contrary to their intention, 
ſometimes made ſubſervient to the public good. 
The wicked man, however, does more hurt to 
himſelf and others, than it is poſſible, he can 
ever do good to the community. 
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SECTION XVIII. 


But if we conſider the importance of religion 2 45. 
to the tranquillity and happineſs of every indivi- 
dual, conſidered abſtractedly from his connexion 
with other men, it will evidently appear that 
nothing but religion can ſatisfy our natural fa- 
culties, ſince they were ultimately deſigned for 
it by their innate laws; and that the practice of : 
religion affords a true and laſting complacency. 1 

A man comes into the world like a perſon 
who is carried on board a ſhip in a profound $ 
ſleep, and when he awakes, finds himſelf on the 
main ocean, but had never ſeen the ſea nor a 
ſhip before, nor even heard of them. Will the | 
ſmall company of which the ſhip's crew conſiſts ; 
will proper proviſions and a few trifling amuſe- 1 
ments make him eaſy in his new manſion? Will 
he not naturally aſk, with ſome emotion, Where | 
am 1? how came I here? What am I to do in 1 
this place? Whither am I going? Who has the 
management of the veſſel? And certainly that 
man mult either doze, or trifle his life away, or 
paſs it in continual melancholy and dejection, 
who never has put theſe queſtions to himſelf 
concerning his ſtate in this world ? And how 
can he make himſelf eaſy on this head, but by 
the comforts of religion, and the light it throws 
on ſuch doubts and fears. 

If no rational cauſe either of ourſelves, or 
other things, is to be found in an infinite ſeries 
of ſucceſlions, in a blind necctlity or chance, in 

nature 
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nature or an inanimate world; whoever builds 


his deſires and hopes on ſuch chimeras, will 


reap nothing but doubt, confuſion, diſquietude, 
and deſpair. But the devout acknowledgement 
of an infinitely wiſe, gracious, powerful and 
living Effence, as the eternal and ſelf-exiſtent 
Being by whom the whole inanimate world and 
nature, together with all poſſible living crea- 
tures, have been brought into exiſtence, and by 
whom man, in particular, was formed for an 
endleſs life and perpetual felicity ; ſuch a diſpo- 
fition, ſuch ideas, I fay, impart to the faculties 
of the rational foul perfect eaſe and tranquillity. 
That a living Effence is ſelf-exiſtent and eternal 
may be eaſily conceived; but that a Being which 
has not exiſted from eternity, and to which, 
from its nature, it muſt have been indifferent to 
be or not to be, to be in this or in that manner, 
ſhould be the firſt Being, the original ſource of 
all Beings, 1s utterly inconceiveable. It is agree- 
able to the whole nature of things, that the 
world had a beginning, does not exiſt neceſſari- 
ly, and was formed for the fake of animate Be- 
ings, and not for its own ſake. Upon ſuch an 
hypotheſis, the univerſal cauſe of the exiſtence, 
Iifbolrtion, and connexion of things becomes 
evident; and it is no longer a myſtery why the 
univerſe is divided into luminous and opaque 
globes, namely, that they might be proper man- 
tions for all pothble ipecies of animals. Hence 
it is alſo manifeſt why the opaque revolve round 
the luminous glubes, why the former are ſut- 
rounded with an atmoſphere, why they enjoy 
certain 
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certain degrees of light and heat; and, that we 
are convinced of the primary cauſe, and ulti- 
mate deſign, of all the laws of motion. Hence 
we likewiſe underſtand why our earth abounds 
with ſo many wonderful animate and inanimate 
creatures, how every poſſible mode of life in- 
cludes thoſe laws by which the ſtructure of 
their ſeveral bodies, and the faculties and in- 
ſtints of their ſouls are regulated; and, laſtly, 
how by our ſuperior endowments we are formed 
to grow towards perfection, and to emerge, as it 
were, out of a ſenſual and periſhable life, to a 
ſpiritual life which ſhall know no end or decay, 


SECTION XIX. _—— 


In this diſplay of the connection of all things, 
which ſimple natural religion exhibits to us, All 
is harmony and congruity ; and leaves no ob- 
ſcurity or confuſion in the mind, but forms it to 
every kind of perfection, and faticfies its natural 
deſires. In it we have a paragon of all perfec- 
tion, not to be viewed without rapturous admi- 


ration, love, and reverence. We ourſelves are 


only intelligent and wiſe, according to our 
knowledge of that ſupreme underſtanding 
which diſplays itſelf in this wonderful arrange. 
ment of the univerſe, and of the noble ends 
which are therein carried to execution with aſ— 
toniſhing ſkill. Our knowledge of nature and 
its variety, of the general and particular laws of 
motion, of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, of the cauſes of meteorological alterations 


in 
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in the atmoſphere and on the earth, of the 
qualities and propagation, of the aliments and 
rowth of animals and plants, and every other 
object of knowledge; all theſe, however exten- 
ſive and clear, are but a very faint adumbration 
of the amazing wiſdom and regularity diſplayed 
by the Deity in his work of creation. Nor is 
this ſpectacle of nature any farther delightful and 
edifying, than as we diſcover in it the harmony 
and conformity of things, and the moſt gracious 
deſign planned and executed in the fitteſt man- 
ner. Then, we meet with an inexhauſtible 
ſource of the moſt ſublime complacency ; and 
are preſented with ſucceſſive ſcenes of new 
wonders, of maſterpieces and models of infinite 
wiſdom, in ſurveying and inveſtigating the 
works of creation. Then it is, that we perceive 
the value and privileges of the ſoul, when we 
ſee, even in the book of viſible nature, the 
moſt exalted wiſdom connected with the moſt 
exuberant goodneſs, of the inviſible Creator. 
We then reliſh the advantages of religion when 
when we are able to diſcern internal beauty, 
order, harmony and benefit, in a word, the cor- 
reſpondence of the creation with the real deſign 
of the great Creator, in thoſe things which to 
the faſcinated atheiſt appear irregular, confuſed 
and imperfect, incongruous, evil, and horrid. 


SECTION XX. 


But if it be aſked, what happy influepce Re- 
ligion has on the will? I anſwer, that 10 . 8 
po happy 
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happy and contented in what we all naturally 
deſire, and in ſuch a ſtate religion places us, 
partly by bringing our deſires into a conformity 
with our nature; and partly by dealing out to 
us ſo many and ſuch noble mental enjoyments, 
as preponderate any afflictions, and ſweeten the 
bittereſt cup of adverſity. 

I ſay, firſt, that religion places us in a happy 
ſtate, by regulating our deſires in a conformity 
with our nature. Man is naturally deſirous of 
many things, which are conducive to the im- 
provement of his body, his ſoul, or ſtation in 
life, and conſequently, are productive of cor- 
poreal or intellectual gratifications. But his de- 
ſires are ever enlarging; they know no bounds, 
and extend themſelves to infinitude. Nothing, 
therefore, can ſatisfy and allay our natural long- 
ing, but what has the increaſe of true perfection, 
durable happineſs, and even infinitude for its 
end; and makes this its ultimate view, with 
which all its other purſuits harmoniſe and coin- 
cide, and conſequently, regulates our deſires and 
inclinations. But it is only an active knowledge 
of God and of the deſigns he had in view, or, 
in other words, Religion, which can produce 
ſuch happy effects. 

Nothing can be conceived in itſelf more per- 
fect, than an Eſſence endued with a ſelf-exiſtent 
and eternal life; an Intelligence that has a clear 
knowledge of whatever is poſſible, and of all 
poſſible congruities in whatever is poſlible, . e. 
of all truth and perfection; a Will which, from 
the infinite plenitude of its own felicity, is in- 
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clined to impart to all poſſible living creatures, 
all the perfection and pleaſure which <comports 
with the nature of every ſpecies in the connec- 
tion of things; a Power by which the immenſe 
univerſe was created, as an habitation for ani- 
mate Beings, and is maintained in the moſt 
magnificent grandeur, the exacteſt order, har- 
mony, and ſymmetry ; a Being on whom every 
thing which has breath depends, and who, with 
a ſublime complacency peculiar to himſelf, con- 
tinually beholds his grand ſcheme accompliſhed 
in the perfection of his works, and particularly 
in the pleaſure and happineſs of his living crea- 
tures. This auguſt idea includes whatever we 
can Conceive to be great and glorious ; it excites 
in us admiration, love, and reverence by an 
attentive ſurvey of the viſible works of nature, 
and of the wiſdom and goodneſs, - exhibited in 
them, and becomes lively, ſtrong, and operative: 
it forms our underſtanding and will, as far as 
our nature admits, into a ſimilar perfection; ſo 
that being enamoured with ſuch a glorious pat- 
tern, we diſdain whatever 1s baſe, indecent, or evil, 
and delight in thoſe perſons whoſe behaviour 
bears the livelieſt impreſſion of the Divine image. 

But, whenever we conſider the deſign of the 
all-gracious Creator as particularly relative to 
ourſelves, that He has formed us for happineſs, 
and for ſuch a happy ſtate as ſhall raiſe us from 
the preſent tranſitory and imperfect life to a 
more refined, exalted, and perpetually-encreafing 
tclicity ; nothing can more completely ſatisfy all 
our wiſhes and defires in their utmoſt extent; 


3 nothing 
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nothing can more powerfully move us to co6pe- 
rate with the Divine appointment, and to em- 
ploy all our powers, and terminate all our wiſhes 
in the attainment of that glorious end, the ex- 
cellency of which no words can expreſs. We 
experience in ourſelves that the infinitely-wiſe 
and benevolent Creator has implanted a ten- 
dency to that end in our nature; ſo that, when 
we deviate from it, we muſt act contrary to our 
nature, and, as it were, hate ourſelves. The foul 
by its own natural faculties, and the laws by 
which thoſe faculties are regulated, is put into 
the direct path of truth and perfection. Our 
looking upon objects naturally produces clear 
ideas, and by that means, excites in us a deſire 
of certainty, light, and knowledge. Even in 
our childhood, our rational and reflective faculties 
form general and poſitive ideas of What we ob- 
ſerve; from thence we proceed to enquire after 
cauſes and ſufficient grounds, and can never de- 
liberately form contradictory propoſitions, or 

withhold our aſſent from thoſe that agree toge- 

ther. We naturally delight in order, ſymmetry, 

and perfection both without, and within our- 

ſelves; nay, the uniform practice of the ſeveral 

duties of Natural Religion, of public and private 

virtues, attracts our eſteem and regard, and in- 


Cites us to follow the example. We are fo__ 


conſtituted by nature, that we can with for no- 
thing that has not the appearance of good; nor 
can we ſhun any thing but what we look upon 
as evil. Of many good things we chooſe the 


beſt, and of many evils we ſubmit to the leaſt ; 
H h 2 nor 
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nor can we ſet any limits to our deſires of good, 
of perfection, of pleaſure and telicity, * 
Now, the more we perceive in theſe innate 
principles of our nature, the moſt wiſe and be- 
neficent deſign of our Creator to promote our 
happineſs, and to increaſe it to all eternity ; the 
more willing and active ſhall we be in coope- 
rating with an appointment which will ſatisfy 


all our defires. Of this we may be aſſured by 


FP the content and tranquility of mind, which are 
the conſequence of ſuch a behaviour, and may 
comfort ourſelves with the thoughts that we are 
under the gracious protection of God, whoſe 
precepts and example we have followed with 
uprightneſs and ſincerity. In ſuch a frame of 
mind we ſhall need no terrifying idea of God's 

power and avenging juſtice to compel us to obey, 
or deter us from offending him, when we have 
voluntarily made the Divine views the end of 
our endeavours, and the ſole rule of our conduct. 


SECTION: . 


Thoſe who repreſent religion, and a life re- 
gulated by its precepts, as auſtere, melancholy, 
and void of all pleaſure and enjoyment, muſt 
have'the moſt erroneous ideas not only of reli- 
gion, but alſo of the nature and happineſs of 
man; or they muſt be of a moſt depraved mind. 
If we conſider ourſelves with regard to the pre- 
ſent life only, religion is produclive of ſuch a 

variety of rational enjoyments, as far ſurpaſs the 


falſe pleaſures of ſenſe and diſſipation. 
Does 
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Does religion prohibit us from taſting any 
palatable food or drink? by no means; on the 
contrary, it doubles and enhances that gratifica- 
tion, as it reminds us of the bountiful Giver, who 
has created ſuch a variety of foods, and adapted 
the palate to ſuch a diverſity of grateful taſtes. 
It increaſes the enjoyment of thoſe good things 
by recommending to us temperance and in- 
duſtry, that we may come to every repaſt with 
a clear conſcience, chearful health, and freſh 
appetite. 

Does religion deny us conveniency and elegance 
in our apparel, houſes, and ſervants? not in the 
leaſt. It rather makes it a duty to thoſe whoſe 
conſtitutions and ſtation in life require it, to 
procure thoſe conveniences. But at the ſame 
time it admoniſhes us againſt effeminacy, as it 
enervates both body and mind ; and warns us 
from luxury and debauchery, as ruinous to our 
faculties and fortunes, and from oſtentation, 
which, inſtead of procuring us eſteem and friend- 
ſhip, only expoſes us to envy and ridicule. 

Does religion forbid us the comforts of a 
married life? far from it. But it recommends 
to us moderation in corporeal gratifications, and 
a mutual and conſtant affection, inſtead of in- 
temperate ſallies of unruly paſſions and vagrant 
deſires ; ſince the former is more conducive to 
our peace of mind, health and vigour of body, 
and our domeſtic happineſs. It likewiſe teaches 
usto love and cheriſh our oftspring, in compliance 
with the calls of nature; and to make them 


uſetul members of ſociety. 
Hh 3 If 
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If a perſon takes delight in raiſing elegant 
ſtructures or planning beautiful gardens, in 
muſic, and chearful converſation; religion does 

not make a crime of theſe things, if purſued with 
moderation ; but will give him a more lively 
and rational enjoyment of theſe pleaſures and 


entertainments. For he, who, according to the 


— - 


= precepts of religion, is very ſparing in theſe en- 
joyments and recreations, uſing them either as 
requiſite to his health, or to relax the mind after 
uſeful labour, or ſevere: ſtudies; he, who can 
ſurvey with a philoſophic eye the products of 


fields and gardens; who ſeaſons converſation 


with diſcourſes of learning and knowledge, and 


tempers the ſprightlineſs of wit with decency, 
good- nature, and truth; experiences infinitely 
more refined, more noble and exquiſite pleaſures, 
than the perſon who is continually indulging 
himſelf in theſe entertainments even to ſatiety, 
and often to the detriment of his health or 


fortune. 


SECTION XXII. 
Therefore fince religion, inſtead of abridging 


us of any corporeal enjoyments, only renders 
them innocent, and by that means increaſes, 
quickens, and exalts them ; fo that it ſatisfies the 
animal part of our deſires much better than 
uilty vice could do; how much more muſt 
it promote and improve the pleaſures of the 


mind! 5 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall not here dwell on the pleaſing tran- A 7 


quility which ſpreads itſelf through the foul, 


when we find the ſufficient cauſe of all things, oo 


and of our own exiſtence, in an eternal, wiſe, 
ee and powerful Being. How attractive, 

ow elevating is the centemplation of his infinite 
perfections, whether they are conſidered in 
themſelves, or in the viſible works of nature! 
What pleaſure ariſes from the noble end 
which the Deity had in view, namely, the 
welfare of all animate Beings, and particularly 
the diſtinguiſhing felicity "deſigned for the 
human ſpecies ! How raviſhing the delight of 
tracing through every part of nature the means 
for accomplithing this glorious end, appointed 
by the Creator ! I ſhall only briefly ſhew, that 
all the arts, ſciences, and intellectual exerciſes, 
which are the peculiar employment of the ſoul, 
when it acts agreeably to its nature, are not only 
conſiſtent with religion, but improved by it, and 
directed to ſome real benefit and advantage. 

It is true, ſuperſtition and idolatry, which are 


a ſcandal to religion, cheriſh and ſupport igno— 


rance and error, as the parents to which they 
owe their origin. But fince religion has received 
light from the knowledge of Nature, of Lan- 
guages, of Hiſtory and Philoſophy, it ſeeks 
more and more to improve and propagate theſe 
ſeveral branches of knowledge; but chiefly em- 
ploys them for the illuſtration and ſupport of 
the moſt ſublime and important truths. 

Who can but be pleaſed, that it is given to 
him to know the peculiar advantages and pri- 
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vileges of his own nature, and the noble end 
for which he was created ? But religion is the 
only ſource from which ſuch knowledge can be 
derived. As the atheiſt looks upon himſelf to 
be no better than a brute, a plant, or a machine, 
and accounts his foul a non-entity, or at moſt 
the moſt ſubtle part of the brain, which de- 
rives its origin from mere matter, and with ſuch 

a gloomy proſpect before him, finds that his 
whole eſſence will ſoon return to duſt ; he not 
only greatly debaſes the dignity of his nature, 
but becomes melancholy, puſillanimous, and 
uneaſy. But Religion, on the contrary, ac- 
quaints us with the dignity of the rational ſoul, 
impreſſed with the image of God, and with our 
approaching future ſtate of boundleſs perfection 
and infinite duration ; which cannot but yield 
an exquiſite ſatisfaction to a rational ſelf-Jove, 
and excite us to nobler views and higher efforts, 
that will give us a fore-taſte of a ſuperior hap- 

1 ineſs. Religion carries a man through an uni- 
orm and chearful diſcharge of whatever duties 


are incumbent on him, from his ſtation in life ; 


fince he is aſſured, that it is the poſt aſſigned to 
him by his Creator, and has the comfortable 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, that he acquits 
himſelf with uprightneſs and fincerity to the 
beſt of his power. But to the man of irregular 
deſires, the practice of virtue and his duty is a 

alling burden; and when he outwardly com- 
plies with them, it is with reluctance and mur- 


muring, fince his heart is taken up with W 
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of a very different nature; ſo that even his good 
actions yield ſuch a man no ſatisfaction. On 


the other hand, it is an inward reward annexed ©* 


to virtue, that a man performs what he is bound 
to do, with alacrity and pleaſure; and that he feels 
the ſatisfaction reſulting from a regular behaviour, 
and the comfortable aſſurance, that the moſt 
perfect of Beings is pleaſed with his afſiduity 
and faithfulneſs in the diſcharge of his duty. 
Thus, like an ingenuous and dutiful ſon, he 
not only takes delight in his intellectual im- 
provements in knowledge and wiſdom; but has 
the additional ſatisfaction to know, that his ſin- 
cere and conſtant application gains him the love 
and affection of the univerſal Parent of man- 
kind. Nay, the external rewards of diligence, 
probity, peaceableneſs and fidelity, ſeldom fail. 


Increaſe of happineſs, domeſtic proſperity, the 


love and eſteem of others, have a natural and 
neceſſary connection with virtue and piety. As 
pride, ſelf-conceit, envy, hatred, anger, ca- 
lumny and diſcord, find no place in the ſoul of 
a good man; it is the better adapted as an ha- 
bitation for meekneſs, benevolence, ſympathizing 
humanity 3 and the more cordial friendſhip it 
entertains for the wiſe and good, the greater 
happineſs it procures to civil ſocicty. Man is 
born for love and benevolence ; and he who 
cordially practiſes it towards others, and rmcets 
with a reciprocal return, guards himſelf as much 
as poſſible from turbulent paſſions and outward 

enmity, and acts agreeably to his nature. 
Indeed 
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Indeed, it is not within the power of the moſt - 


eminently pious to regulate proſperous and ad- 
verſe events according to their own will; and in 
this reſpect, the good and virtuous ſeem to have 
little or no advantage above the wicked and 
prophane. But theſe events affect our tranqui- 
lity and happineſs according to the frame of 
mind of the perſon who is ſubject to them. 
Now, I would aſk, which has moſt ſatisfaction 
in temporal proſperity, he that looks on it as 
the effect of mere chance, and expects that it 
will ſatisfy his boundleſs deſires; or he that re- 
ceives it as the extraordinary bounty of the 
Supreme Being, and is reſigned to every ſtate 
or event which falls to his lot? which of the 
two will beſt accommodate himſelf to afflictions, 
he that has nothing to truſt to but a fatal neceſ- 
fity, and has no hopes beyond this life ; or he 
that, in every event which happens to him, 
acknowledges a wiſe and gracious Providence, 
according to whoſe direction the preſent evil 
| ſhall work for his good, by preparing him for a 
bleſſed eternity. La/tly, Which is moſt uncon- 
cerned about impending ſtorms, he that, with- 
out rudder or pilot, commits himſelf to the 
boiſterous ſea of life; or he who, with well- 
grounded confidence, reſigns himſelf to the 
guidance of a kind, judicious, and Omnipotent 
hand? To conclude, though from our child- 
hood, we have daily before our eyes the cer- 
tainty of our death; yet as the manner and 
time of it is involved in impenetrable darkneſs, 
no ſyſtem of philoſophy is ſufficient to enable 

| us 
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us compoſedly to meet that awtul change. It 
is Religion alone which can impart that fortitude. 
For, to him who does not extend his views beyond 
this life death muſt neceſſarily be terrible, 
ſince it puts a period to his whole being. This 
muſt embitter all his temporal enjoyments; and 
the melancholy idea of a great impending evil, 


damps the fruition of the preſent good, and repre- 


ſents human life as vain, of no value, and even 
miſerable; ſince our nature does not reſt ſatiſ- 
fied in ſuch ſhort, grovelling, and imperfect en- 


joyments. Religion alone, by exhibiting to us 


the certainty of a future ſtate, renders our whole 
life ſerene, eaſy, and happy; it enhances our 
preſent pleaſures by the comfortable hope of a 
much happier and ever- during ſtate; it alleviates 
our temporal ſufferings by the expectation of 
eternal bliſs; it makes us wait for death with 
patience and reſignation, as an entrance into a 
more exalted and perfect life; and, in every 
reſpect, fully ſatisfies our nature and its bound- 
leſs defires after an ever-growing felicity and 
perfection, for which it was defigned and adapted 
by the great Author of our Being. 
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